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M ANY of TY expounder of the kb 
Scripty res, both ancient and modern, 
have induſtriouſly ſought after hidden ſenſes; 
and ſublimer meanings than the words ob- 
viouſly and naturally offered : and this method 
of interpretation hath been carried by ſomie of 
them to the utmoſt exceſs, becauſe of ſuch ex- 
pſtions there is no end, wheb the ſobet rules of 
grammar of reaſon, and of good ſenſe are neg- 
leted, and the heated Imagination i is let fools 


x I 


The ceremonial Law of Moſes, in F 
ſeems to liave diſtreſſed both Jewiſh and Chriſ- 


tian Doctors, becauſe ſome of its. precepts were 


in appearance ſtrange; arbitrary, a and 
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tending to no uſeful purpoſe ; nid therefore 
ſtudious and contemplative perſons ſought out 
myſtical doctrines, which they ſuppoſed to lie 
concealed under the - ORG. of the literal 
ſenſe, . 
For theſe attempts to illuſtrate and julliß⸗ 
the word of God, they are not to be blamed, 
they rather deſerve praiſe than cenſure; but 
their attempts were ſeldom ſucceſsful, and 
their example, upon the whole, is diſcouraging. 
As for the Jewiſh interpreters, their expoſi- 
tions were often contemptible, and ſuch as 
might be expected from men miſled by preju- 
dices, and deprived of ſeveral helps which 
Chriſtians enjoy: and to them one might ſay, 
The well is deep, and thou haſt nothing to 
draw with; whence then ſhouldſt thou have 
that living water? The ancient Chriſtians 
too often imitated the Jews i in finding out ſenſes 
in the Scriptures which were never intended; 
But this ſeems to have been the fault of the 
times rather than of the men. In theſe later 


The Pagan Philoſophers alſo fell into the Allegorizing way. 

Fult (Chryſippus) Orphei, Muſæi, Heſiodi, Homerique fabellas | 
accommodare ad ea quz ipſe primo libro de Diis immortalibus 
dixerit: ut etiam veterrimi Poetz, qui hzc ne ſuſpicati quidem fint, 
Stoici 2 vidrantur: - Cicero De Nat. Deor. 1. 
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ages, better methods of interpretation have 
been ſucceſsfully purſued, though injudieious 
perſons will always be found, who are inca- 
pable of receiving inſtruction upon this head. 
It may be thought that of all writings what- 
ſoever, Laws and Statutes will not bear ambi- 
guities and double ſenſes, and cannot admit 
ſuch refinements. Laws have ſomething in their 
own nature repugnant to myſtery. y are, 
or they ſhould be deſigned for general uſe, and 
be as plain as is poſſible, that he-who tuns may 
read them, that even the dull and the ignorant 
may be in no danger of miſapprehending them. 
But there is ſomething very particular in the 
Moſaic Law, which both diſtinguiſheth it 
from other laws, and carries with it an excuſe 
and a plea for double ſenſes which they have 
A 
The Law of Moſes, as it contained a ſha- 
dow of good things to come, as it had a refe- 
rence to the Meſſias, and exhibited bodily and 
ſenſible repreſentations of ſpiritual benefits and 
bleſſings to be conferred by him, fo far it was 
unavoidably of an allegorical and ſymbolical na- 
ture. Yet it wanted not that fimplicity and per- 
ſpicuity which are requifite in laws. Moſes gave 
the people the two great commandments, to 
B 2 | love 


love God, and to love their neighbour, and 
many rules of life and precepts of - mora- 
lity with ſufficient plainneſs. But 'the various 
ritual ordinances, the waſhings, the purifica- 
tions, the atonements, the ceremonies, the 
facrifices, the bodily pollutions to be avoided, 
and the bodily purity to be obſerved, theſe 
often were either figurative repreſentations of 
| holineſs of life and purity of heart, or had a view 
to. the future diſpenſation and to the Goſpel of 
Chriſt, which 1 in the fulneſs of me ſhould be 
made manifeſt, * 

It will be ſaid, pie that the Iſraelites, 
who came rough and unpoliſhed out of the 
land of Egypt, where they had been occupied 
in mean and flaviſh employments, were not 
acute enough to diſcover and underſtand' theſe 
hidden ſenſes. It may be fo; and if they 
could riot diſcern them, it mattered not. There 
was enough for them in the Law, which was 
of the plain kind, and ſuited to their capaci- 
ties. But why ſhould we ſuppoſe them fo very 
unfit for this ſort of inſtruftion? The Ægyp- 
tians, with whom they had long dwelt, had 
many * myſtical precepts, and their religion was 


+ Þ Thence Pythagoras learned to veil his precepts under expreſſions 
which are mere riddles, and fo dark that it is impoſſible to explain 
them with any certainty. 


3. full 
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Gall of ſymbols and enigmatical repreſentations. 
The Iſraelites might therefore expect ſome- 
thing of the myſterious kind in their ſadred 
Books, and it was a proper occupation for the 
learned to meditate upon the ſublimer parts of 


religion, and to unfold them to the people. 


Beſides 3 the Law was not deſigned for one 
generation of men, and for one age, but for 
may. It is to be fuppoſed that the people of 


Iſrael being once ſettled in the peaceable poſ- 


ſeſſion of the land of Canaan, and obliged to 
be well acquainted with their ſacred Books 
which contained their national laws, would 
improve themſelves daily in wiſdom and know- 
ledge ; and if they did not, it muſt have been 


altogether their own fault. 


We muſt not think that double ſenſes can 
never be admitted and allowed in moral pre- 
cepts, and in rules of life and behaviour; for 
there are ſome ſuch precepts in the Old Teſta- 
ment. But then the ſecond ſenſe, or the ſu- 


blimer deſign ſhould uſually be obvious, or at 
leaſt, diſcoverable by thoſe who apply the 


proper methods to diſcover them. I will 


mention a few. inſtances of ſuch paſſages in 
the Books of Moſes, and then proceed to con- 


B 3 ſider 
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ſider the text, which als is a nee 0 
double ſenſe, + . 
In Leviticus: it is , Thou war not 
f curſe the deaf. 
This baſe addon of 1 or bean a: deaf 
perſon. | is here condemned. But that is not all; 
there is ſomething more forbidden by this Law ; 
for it ſeems to be of a proverbial nature, and the 
general meaning is, Thou ſhalt not take the 
ſordid advantage of a man's incapacity to de- 
fend himſelf, and hurt him either in his body, 
his fortunes, or his reputation. To abuſe an 
abſent perſon, to calumniate people in ſecret, 
to attack another's, reputation in the dark and 
in diſguiſe, to defame thoſe who are dead, to 
hurt in any manner thoſe who are unable to 
help and redreſs themſelves, all this . be 
called, To curſe the deaf. 
Again: Amongſt the Moſaic. hae are 
theſe ?!; Thou ſhalt not kill a cow and her 
young bath in one day. If thou findeſt a 
bird with her eggs or young ones, thou ſhalt 
not take both the dam and the young. 
Beſides the actions which are here pro- 
hibited, every behaviour which ee inhuma- 


'Y Chap.” xix. 14. | | 
© Levit, xxii. 28. Deut. xxii. 6. 
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nity and barbarity ſeems to be Forbidden. The , 
things here mentioned, {light as they may ap- 
pear, are perhaps condemned, becauſe they carry 
an air of cruelty ; and if cruelty, and the ap- 
pearance of it; ot a tendency to it, Was to be 
avoided even towards brutes, much more was 
compaſſion and pity due to men. A Jewiſh 
Commentator hath ſuppoſed this to be the 
ſpirit and import of theſe laws, and thus in- 
terprets'them ; As your Father in heaven is 
merciful, ſo be ye merciful upon earth, and 
deſtroy not on the ſame 1 a beaſt nnd; its 
young one. 
Again, we read in the Law, - Thou 
ſhalt not let thy cattle gender with a diverſe 
kind. Thou ' ſhalt not ſow thy field with 
_ mingled ſeed: neither ſhall a garment of 
linen and woollen come upon thee. Thou 
ſhalt net a with an ox * an aſs toge- 
ther. 

Since the * which: are. here prohibited 
are not morally evil, there might be a further 
meaning in theſe laws, namely, that the Jews 
ſhould abſtain from all impurities, and that 
they ſhould have no intercourſe, and contract 
no marriages with idolatrous neighbours. | 

* Levit, xix. 19. Dont. 728, 10. 8 
44 Iwill 
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1 will not deny that theſe and other ſuch fin- 
gular laws might alſo poſſibly be enjoined in 
' oppoſition to certain rites and ceremonies uſed 
by ſuperſtitious and idolatrous Pagans. No- 
thing hinders but that a law may ſerve to more 
purpoſes, and have more views than one or two. 

The Precept, Not to eat blood, is often. re- 
peated in the Old Teſtament ; but where i it is 
firſt mentioned in the book of Geneſis, it is 
joined to the prohibition of murder. One 
reaſon therefore for which feeding upon blood 
15 prohibited was becauſe it had a ſavage and bru- 
tiſh appearance, more of a wild beaſt than of 
a man; and, by this abſtinence from blood, 
men were taught to ſhun cruelty and inhuma- 
nity towards their fellow- creatures, and blood- 
ſhed, and murder. 

In Deuteronomy 3 ſaid ; Thau ſhalt 


not muzzle the ox, when he treadeth out the 
corn. 4 


r This is the notion of Spencer. But this learned and uſeful 
writer, haying projected a general, and in the inain a rational me- 
thod of interpretation, ſeems ſometimes to carry his hypotheſis too 
far, ſuppoſes Gentile ſuperſtitions of which no traces can be found, 
| Introduceth the devil too often into his Gllen, and lays ſome mop 

to his charge which perhaps he never did, | 
3 Chap. ix. 4. 
0 Chap. xv. 4. 


We 
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We have here a ſymbolical law; and, the 
meaning of it is, that whoſoever, 3 18. employed SN, 
in labours beneficial, to others, ought. himſelf 
to partake of the profit. This law. therefore 
recommends. humanity to ſlayes and to. hired 
ſervants, engouragement to the induſtrious, li- 
berality to the deſerving, and public xewards 
to thoſe who are uſeful to the public, For this 
interpreration we. haye the warrant and autho- 
rity, of St. Paul, It is written, days. he, 
in the law, Thou ſhalt not muzzle ; ; the ox 
that treadeth out the corn. Doth God 
take care for oxen? or. faith he it altogether for 
our ſakes? For our ſakes no doubt this i is writ- 
ten; that he who ploweth ſhould plow in 
hope; and that he who threſheth in hope 
ſhould be partaker of his hope. And fo forth. 


I now proceed to the text; Curſed be he 
that maketh the blind to wander out: of the 
Way. „ 

In this chapter, curſes are provourgel aint 
fovietal heinous crimes, ſuch as idolatry; con- 
tempt of parents, murder, rapine, and the 
like; and amongſt theſe crimes is mentioned 
this, of cauſing the blind to go out of their 
way; a wickedneſs of a ſingular nature, and 
which one would not expect to find in this liſt 


of 
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of vitious actions. "It f is a crime which is ſel- 
dom committed; there are few opportunities 
for it; there is little temptation to it; it is do- 
ing miſchief for miſchief's ſake, an enormity 
to which few can eaſily bring themſelves. Add 
to this that in Leviticus this baſe action is 
mentioned along with that of curſing the deaf, 
which as we obſerved before, is a Kind of pro- 
verb, and bears à figuratide ſenſe: Thou 
ſhalt not eurſe the deaf, nor put a ſtumbling- 
block before the blind, We may therefore 
reaſonably ſnppoſe that in the wards of the 
text, Curſed be he that maketh the blind ta 
wander out of the way, more is intended 
than barely to condemn thoſe who thould'lead 
4 blind man out of his way. And what that 
may be, it is not difficult to diſcover. Blind- 
neſs in all languages i is put for error and igno- 
rance; and, in the ſtyle of the Scriptures, 
ways and paths, and walking, running, going, 
wandering aſtray, ſtumbling, falling, mean 
the actions and the behaviour of men. Theſe 
obvious obſervations will lead us to the moral, 
:myſtical, ſpiritual, and enlarged ſenſe of the 
Law, or Commination; and it is this; Curſed 
is he Who impoſeth upon the ſimple, the cre- 
gulous, the unwary, the ignorant, and the 
helpleſs; 
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helpleſs; and either hurts, or defruuds, or de. 
ceives, or ſeduces, or miſinforms,” or miſſeads, 
or perverts, or corrupts: and ſpoils them. "This: 
I ſay, is the ſenſe which may be fairly put 
upon theſe words, beſides their literal ſenſe,” Tr 
remains to ſhew by what actions We thay be 
ſuppoſed to be guilty, more or leſs, of this fault. 
1. As to the Miniſters of tlie Gofſpel, they 
may be faid to miſlead the blind, when inſtead of 
endeayouring to inſtru& and amend: their heats 
ers, they deal in falſe opinions, or unintelligi- 
ble doctrines, or unprofitable diſputes, or un- 
charitable and unmannerly reproofs, or perſonal 
reflections, or flattery, or in any ſubjects fos 
reign from religion, and void of edification 
much more when they teach things of an evil 
tendeney, and which may have a bad influchce 
on the minds and manners of the people. 

To err in ſome things, and to Werse ur 
many things, this is man's portion and lot, 
and infallibility belongs to none of us. There- 
fore in expounding texts, and in drawing 1 in- 
ferences, and in explaining doctrines, in rea- 
ſoning and in proving, we may make ſome miſ- 
takes; but though a Preacher cannot anſwer for 
his abilities, and his critical judgment, he may 
ne for his heart; and whoſoever uſeth his 


beſt 
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| beſt endeavours to qualify himſelf for the ** 
of expounding religious truths, and is clear 
from all deſigns of deceiving, from all diſho- 
neſt and ſelf-intereſted views, takes the ſureſt 
method not to be one of thoſe who ſend the 
blind out of their way; he will in all proba- 
bility, by his on caution, and by the bleſſing 
of God, be ſecure from groſs and dangerous 
errors. Chriſtian morality ſhines clearly in 
the Goſpel, and the great duties of life are 
written with a ſun-beam; and as to points 
which are of the learned, or refined and ſpe- 
culative kind, and which yet are ſometimes 
and in ſome audiences proper to be diſcuſſed, 
the more difficulty there is in them, the leſs 
E- - proportionably is their importance, and the 
leſs hurtful are the miſtakes about them, =» 
we ſhould happen to fall into any. " 
Many and | ſevere are the denunciations in 
— — againſt falſe prophets and falſe teach- 
ers, who delude the people with lies, and ſay, 
The Lord faith ; and the Lord hath not ſent 
them. For faults of this kind our Saviour re- 
proves the Seribes and Phariſces, and cautions 
their hearers not to be miſled by them, but to 
uſe, with due modeſty and caution, the inhe- 
rent power which every one hath and muſt 
| — | | have, 
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have, of judging for himſelf where his duty 
and his ſoul are concerned. As à man cannot 
ſee with the eyes of another, ſo neither can 
he believe with another man's faith, nor com- 
prehend with another man's underſtanding.— 
It is a lazy modeſty and a falſe humility to re- 

ſign that reaſon which God hath conferred up- 
on us; and to ſubmit implicitly to the dictates 
of men, who'are often poſitive and over-bear- 
ing in proportion to their power and to their 
ignorance, and ſometimes ſo diſingenuous as 
to teach and maintain what they nn do 
not believe. | ane y 
Without any cenſoriouſneſs or ancharttibts- . 
ne, we can complain that the Church of 
"Rome hath been very guilty in this reſpect. 
No perſonal invectives and refleQions are here 
intended; for in that communion, as in other 
Chriſtian ſocieties, there are many well - mean- 
ing, honeſt, virtuous, worthy perſons. But 
if you conſider their Eccleſiaſtical State and 
Syſtem in general, as a Body politic, and as a 
Spiritual Power, it is certainly calculated to 
keep the commonalty in ignorance, and in an 
implicit faith and a blind ſubmiſſion to human 
authority; and under the plauſible pretence of 


unity and external peace, to diſcourage liberty 
of 
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of conſcience, and free and rational examina- 
tion. But to ſay the truth, there hath been 
too much of the determining and domineer- 
ing ſpirit in moſt chriſtian ſocieties * way 
denomination.  * 

2. In all our worldly affairs ab POP 
with others, as we ought to act fairly, juſtly, 
and honeſtly towards every perſon, ſo more 
eſpecially ought we to behave towards thoſe 
whom we might injure with impunity, that is, 
without danger of being called to account for 
it in this life. To wrong the weak, the igno- 
rant, the friendleſs, the poor, the orphan, the 
widow, the ſtranger, this is repreſented in 
Scripture as the height of villainy. This is 
curling the deaf, and laying ſtumbling-blocks 
before the blind, and adding baſeneſs to wick- 
edneſs. This is practical atheiſm ; it is act- 
ing as if we had nothing to fear, except the 
power of men, as if there were either no God, 
or which is the ſame thing, as if there were 
neither knowledge, nor goodneſs, nor juſtice 
in the moſt High. N 
Some of this practical atheiſm is as com- 
mon, as ſpeculative atheiſm is uncommon, and 


i I wiſh I could except our own, 


there 
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there are many perſons guilty of theſe faults, 


more or leſs, who yet call themſelves Chrifs 
tians, and fancy themſelves Chriſtians, and 
hope to eſcape the wrath to come by perform- 
ing ſome of the externals of religion. And 
for this reaſon the ſacred Writers are ſo very 
careful in ſo many places to lay the main ſtreſs 
upon moral actions, upon charity, juſtice, ho- 
neſty, integrity, and real piety, and to declare 
that nothing can nen the want of vir- | 
tue. 

3», As nations ſubſiſt is N * trade fub- 
ſiſts by integrity. In traffic and commerce, 
upright dealing is an indiſpenſable duty; and 
over-reaching and defrauding is a vice, as the 
Pagan Moraliſts will inform us, fome of whom 
have laid down excellent rules upon this ſub- 
jet, So that, to apply our Saviour's words; - 
If our righteouſneſs equals. not the righte- 
ouſneſs of the Greeks and Romans, in vain 
do we pretend to call ourſelves Chriſtians. 
But if it be a fault to make unreaſonable 
advantages in our dealings even with thoſe who 
are upon their guard, and are ſuppoſed to be as 
ſkilful as ourſelves, and who truſt in their own 
judgment and abilities, it is far worſe to impoſe 
upon the ignorant and the neceſſitous, and to 
; ETOP wrong 
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wich | thoſe who de a good opinion. of üs 
and place an entire Confidence in us. This un- 
| gerierous and ungrateful behaviour is What the 
text calls, Miſleadibg the blind. N 
4. Of the ſame bad nature, is giving wrong 
counſel arid hurtful advice, knowingly and wil- 
fully, to thoſe who have an opinion of our ſu- 
perior ſkill, -and apply to us for direction. As 
| likewiſe all diſhoneſty in offices of truſt and 
confidence. He who hath the education, the 
inſtruction, the diſpoſal, the fortunes, and the 
affairs of others committed to him, hath a 
double borid, and a double obligation upon hint 
to an upright behaviour. The ohe is ani obli- 
gation of natural and tevealed Religion: the 
other may be called an obligation of Honour; 
of honour abſtracted from all religious conſide- 
fations. There ſhould be no occaſion for any 
religious motives to perſuade a man that he 
thould not injure his benefactot, ruin his boſom 
friend, and his friend's children, and ſtarve 
thoſe innocents to whom he is a kind of Deity, 
and whoſe eyes walt upon hitn, that he may 
give them their food in due ſeaſon. He was 
accounted honeſt, faithful, friendly, and dili- 
gent by thoſe who entruſted him; they loved, 
honolred, and relpeAeg him; To uſe them 
bately 
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baſely is a double fault, and a fault which ſe- 
veral perſons would abhor, even from a mere 
principle of honour, who yet are little influ- 
enced by religion. As in qur dealings with 
men, to return good for evil is the ſublimeſt 
degree of virtue to which human nature can 
aſcend; fo to return evil for good is the vileſt 
depravity into which it can ſink.” 1 
5. To take bad courſes, to keep bad compa- 
ny, to be vitious amongſt the vitious, diſſolute 
amongſt the diſſolute, this is confefledly a great 
fault. But yet there is a greater, which is to 
ſeek out the weak, the young, the ignorant, 
the unwary, the unſtedfaſt, to inſtill bad 
principles into them, to intice them to fin, to 
draw them into temptation,” to ſpoil an honeſt 
diſpoſition, to ſeduce an innocent mind, to rob 
an unſpotted perſon of virtue, of honour, and 
reputation, of peace of mind, of a quiet con- 
ſcience, and perhaps of all happineſs preſent 
and future, This is not an ordinary offence ; 
it is to be agents and aſſiſters to the Devil, and 
to do his work, and imitate his example. It is 
a crime attended with this terrible circumſtance, 
that even repentance itſelf can be attended with 
no ſuitable reparation to the injured perſon. 
He who robs another of his money may repay 
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9 SERMON I. 
it; and he who ſlanders and falſely accuſes an- 
other, may do him public juſtice by owning 
the offence : but he who corrupts the mind 
and the manners of er, can make him no 
compenſation. 
Of the ſame ſort of crime they a are guilty, 
who employ their time and their abilities, given 
them for far other ends, in writing looſe and 
prophane books, in contriving and ſtudying to 
do all the miſchief that they can, in all times 
and in all places, to poiſon preſent and future 
generations, and to work iniquity even when 
they are in the grave. 

We. have ſeen what is the moral, ſpiritual, 
and enlarged ſenſe of making the blind to 
wander out of the way, and by what beha- 
viour we may be guilty of this iniquity, The 
| faults which we have pointed out, like other 
vices, have. their oppoſite virtues, which we 
ought to practiſe and cultivate, 

If curſed be he that maketh the blind to 
wander out of the way, then by the rule of 
contraries, bleſſed is he who can ſay with Job, 
I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the 
lame. | 
In general, we are obliged, as men, as 
members of ſociety, as Chriſtians, ta brother- 
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ly affection, and charity; in particular, we 
are obliged to give good advice to thoſe who 
want it and are willing to receive it, to uſe 
thoſe well who confide in us, to aſſiſt thoſe 
who are diſtreſſed and helpleſs, to abſtain from 
all appearance of evil, to give no offence, to 
ſet a good example to our domeſtics, to the 
young and the ignorant; for as an ingenious 
Pagan- writer obſerves, the greateſt reverence 
is due to children, and nothing indecent ſhould 
be ſaid or done before them; and when oppor- 
tunities preſent themſelves, we ſhould be kind 
to thoſe from whom we have the leaſt to ex- 
pect by way of return, and who have nothing 
to give us, but their prayers and their love; and 
yet theſe are no mean and. contemptible recom- 
penſes. Affection and gratitude is all that we 
can give to God, and it is always favourably 
accepted by him. We ſhould imitate him in 
this, and account a thankful heart to be a ſuffi- 
cient payment for the ſmall good offices and 
courteſies, which we can beſtow upon our 
inferiors. Suppoſe even this recompenſe ſhould 
fail, yet, as our Lord aſſures us, Bleſſed is he 
who doeth theſe things ; for he ſhall be recom- 
penſed at the reſurrection of the Juſt. | 
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GEN ES. XXil. 1, 2. 


I came to paſs that God did tempt Abraham, and 

| ſaid, Take now thy ſon, thine only ſon Iſaac, 
whom thou louęſt, and get thee into the land of 
Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt- 
Mering. 


v comparing the Old and the New Teſta- 

ment together, it appears very plainly that 
the former is accompliſhed in the latter, that it 
centers in Chriſt, as in the Meſſias, that he was 
foretold from the beginning, as the perſon who 
ſhould cure the evils which ſin had introduced, 
and reſtore fallen man to a ſtate of happineſs 
and immortality. 

He was to be the ſeed of the woman, the 
ſon of Eve, of the family of Seth, of Noah, 
of Shem, and of Abraham, of Abraham the 
father of the faithful, and one of the greateſt 
C 3 perſons, 
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perſons, and the moſt favoured of God, * 
any of the Worthies recorded in the Old Teſ- 
tament. | | 


The firſt revelation made to Abraham, of 


which we are informed, was when he was 


| ſeventy-five years old, after he had been long 


married, and had no children, his wife Sarah 
being barren, He was ordered to leave his 
home and to go to another country. The 


Lord faid to Abraham, Get thee out of thy 


country, and from thy kindred, and from thy 
father's houſe, unto a land that T will ſhew 
thee. - And Lwill make of thee a great nation, 


and I will bleſs thee, and make thy name 


great, and thou ſhalt be a bleſſing. And Iwill 
bleſs them that bleſs thee, and curſe him that 
eurſeth thee ; and in thee ſhall all families of 
the earth be bleſſed. With this divine order 
Abraham inſtantly complied, 

When he was in the land of Canaan, God 
appeared to him again, and faid, Unto thy 
ſeed will I give this land. This is the ſe- 
cond converſation which he had with the 
Lord. 

Afterwards he went into Egypt, where his 
wife was taken from him: but God interpoſed 
miraculouſly in his fayaur, and ſhe was reſtored 


to 
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to bio! This was a third particular FR 
dence, or divine manifeſtation. - 7 

Again, a fourth time God appeared to him, 
and ſaid, All the land which thou ſeeſt, to 
thee will I give it, and to thy ſeed for ever; 
ſo that if a man can number the duſt of the 
earth, then ſhall thy ſeed alſo be numbered. 

After this, Lot who was his nephew, and 
had been his companion in his travels, was 
taken priſoner. by four kings: but Abraham 
with his own domeſtics and a. few friends 
fought with the victorous army, and overthrew 
it, and reſcued the priſoners; and this ſignal 
victory he had all imaginable reaſon to aſcribe. 
to a particular providence. 

Then God appeared to him again, and pro- 
miſed him a ſon, whoſe offspring ſhould be as 
numerous as the ſtars of heaven. At the ſame 
time God made a covenant with him, and con- 
firmed it by figns and viſions, and revealed to 
him ſome things which ſhould befal his poſte- 
rity. 

After this, when his ſon Iſhmael was born, 
and he was ninety-nine years old, and Sarah 
ninety, God revealed himſelf to him, and 
promiſed him a ſon by Sarah, even Iſaac, who 
was to be the heir of Abraham and of all 
C 4 = God's 
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God's promiſes. At the ſame time the cere- 
mony of circumciſion was inſtituted.”  - 

Afterwards, the inhabitants'of Sodom were 
miraculouſly deſtroyed, and Lot was miracu- 
louſly ſaved, partly for the ſake of Abraham, 
to whom Lot had the happineſs of being 
nearly related. God would not puniſh thoſe 
wicked cities before he had acquainted 'Abra- 
ham with his deſign, Abraham made ſuppli- 
cation to God in their behalf, 'with a view to 
the family of Lot; and God granted him more 
than he promiſed, and protected his friends 
and relations from the general ruin. 

Abraham once again had his wife taken from 
him, and reſtored to him by a miraculous 
interpoſition. | 

Then Iſaac was born to Abraham, according 
to the promiſe of God, and Iſhmael and his 
mother Hagar were ſent away. 

After all theſe favours and theſe divine reve- 
lations, God commanded Abraham to ſacrifice 
his only and his beloved ſon Iſaac. Abraham 
obeyed, and would have put the command in 
execution, if God had not interpoſed. On 
this account his faith is highly extolled in 
TONE] ; and juſtly, if we conſider, firſt, 

how 
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how hard the trial was; and, n, how 
reaſonable the obedience was. 

As to the firſt; Iſaac was his only child, hls 
| only fon by his wife ; for his ſon Iſhmael was 
in a manner loſt to him, and ſent by divine 
appointment to dwell in another land. Iſaac 
was given to him by a miracle in his old age, 
which muſt have greatly increaſed his affection 
to him, He had probably never done any 
thing to diſoblige his father, but on the con- 
trary had been good and dutiful. This ſon was 
to be ſuddenly taken from him by death, and 
by a violent death ; and what was harder, he 
was to be preſent at it; and what was ſtill 
harder, he was to be the executioner. How 
difficult it muſt be for a parent to perform an 
act of this kind, is what every one may eaſily 
feel and imagine, and it wants no words to ſet 
it forth. 

Abraham took his ſon, and departed with a 
full reſolution to do as he was ordered; and 
for three days together he underwent all the 
anxiety and diſtraction which muſt be ſuppoſed 
to have filled his heart upon this ſevere trial 
and cruel occaſion. 

We read in Hiſtory of parents, who, being 
Generals or Magiſtrates, put their own ſons 

| to 
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to death for tranſgreſſing military laws, or for 
rebellion ; and preferred the love of their coun- 
try, of impartiality, of juſtice, and of diſ- 
cipline, to natural affection. But in this hard 
conflict they had popularity, reputation, fame, 
glory, and, perhaps, pride and a rigid ſeverity 
of temper to ſupport them, and to ſubdue the 
tender paſſions. Abraham had the higheſt 
degree of natural affection to overcome. 

Laſtly, his only ſon was alſo the very per- 
fon to whom God had ſolemnly promiſed ſig- 
nal bleſſings and a numerous poſterity ; ſo that 
the former promiſes and the laſt command 
ſeemed directly to contradict each other, and 
conſequently might have ſtaggered a leſs con- 
_ firmed piety than that of Abraham, and have 
made another parent, if he had been ſo tried, 
unwilling to obey, and inclined to ſuppoſe 
either that there was ſome deluſion in the reve- 
lation, or that he did not rightly underſtand 
it. He would have choſen to ſave his ſon, 
and to ſacrifice his faith, Yet Abraham's faith 
was as reaſonable as it was eminent, 

For, firſt, he had, as we obſerved before, a 
long and familiar intercouſe with God, and fre- 


quent experience of the nature of revelations, 
and 
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and ſo knew beyond a poſſibility of doubting- 
that the command came from God. i 
He was ordered to go with his ſon to 
the land of Moriah, a land where,there were 
many mountains, and to offer up his ſon upon 
one particular mountain which God would 
ſhew him. On the third day he came within 
ſight of it, and diſtinguiſhed it from the reſt ; 

which muſt have been by ſome divine indica- 
tion, perhaps by a cloud or a fire appearing upon 
it. So this was a new revelation to him that 
God required of him this act of obedience. 
He therefore concluded that God would pro- 
vide ſome method to reconcile this cruel com- 
mand with his goodneſs and with his promiſes. 
And this method could be no other than to 
raiſe up Iſaac, and to reſtore him to a ſecond 
life. Upon this ſuppoſition the immorality 
and the cruelty of killing a ſon would be re- 
moved, and the death of Iſaac would be only 
a ſhort ſleep followed by a reſurrection. Abra- 
ham, ſays the Author of the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, offered up his fon, accounting, or 
reaſoning with himſelf, that God was able to 
raiſe him from the dead. He conſidered that 
God had given him this ſon by a miracle, and 
Wer he juſtly OT that God could re- 
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ſtore him again to life by a miracle; This 
was an eminent degree of faith and reliance, 
and the more ſo becauſe there had been no 
example of a reſurrection from the beginning 


of the world, and alſo becauſe Iſaac was to be 


a ſacrifice, and his dead body was to be con- 
ſumed in the fire, and reduced to aſhes ; ſo 
that a reſtoration of his ſon, after ſuch a total 
change and- diſſipation, was as great a miracle 
as could be conceived. © $48 

Buy faith, ſays the Author of the Epiſtle to 
the Hebrews, by faith Abraham offered up 
Iſaac, accounting that God was able to raiſe 


him up even from the dead; from whence he 


alſo received him in a figure. That is; Abra- 
ham was perſuaded that God could raiſe his 
ſon from the dead; and according to his faith 
it was done unto him; ® he did receive him 


a 7hcy ard x; ts oaguoonn ixouigale. 

> This I take, with Grotius and ſome other Interpreters, to be 
the true ſenſe of the place; though - Tillotſon, Clarke, Whitby, 
and many more refer it to Ifaac's conception and birth. The verb 
izopicel far more naturally implies Abraham's bringing away his ſon 
ſate and ſound, than receiving him when he was born. And beſides, 
the birth of Iſaac is not ſo proper a type of a reſurrection, as his 
deliverance was. His birth from parents who were ſuperannuated, 
and as it were dead, was rather an image of a creation than of 2 
reſurrection. Add to this, that the Aerif ixopeioalle, put for the 
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raiſed up from the dead, raiſed in a figurative 
ſenſe, when the ſentence of his death was 
recalled, and when he brou ght him away from 
the altar. This was a plain and ſtriking z image 
and repreſentation of a real death and of a 
real reſurreQion, 

Thus have we gone through and confidered 
this remarkable hiſtory; and the e | 
important uſes may be made of it. I, 

Firſt, We learn from it the true nature of 
faith, of that practical and active faith which 
recommends us to the favour of God. 

Secondly, If we inquire what was the de- 
ſign of God in this tranſaction, we may plainly 
diſcern that it was not only to make Abraham 
an illuſtrious example of faith and obedience, 
but to foretel the death and reſurrection of our 
Lord, and to make Ifaac a lively type and re- 
preſentation of Jeſus Chriſt, 

As to the firſt, there is nat perhaps any point 
of divinity which hath been and which is more 
miſtaken and miſrepreſented than the doctrine 
and the nature of Chriſtian faith; and this 
will appear by comparing theſe falſe and weak 


Pluſjuam perfeftum, is ſomewhat harſh ; — that the tenſe, he re- 
ceived 1 is preferable to he had received, if the context and the rea- 
nl ing will bear it, as moſt certainly they will. 


and 
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and fanatical notions of Faith with the faith-of 
Abraham. | 

One error is to conſider faith as a mere th. 
rance and, firm perſuaſion ariſing from no 
ſuitable evidence and no ſufficient reaſon, but 
from feelings, from an inward illumination 
and an irreſiſtible impulſe and operation of the 
Spirit. 

This is a faith which muſt be uſeleſs to + f 
except the poſſeſſor, ſince he can neither prove 
the reaſonableneſs of his own belief to others, 
nor bring them over to his ſentiments by any 
proper motives. And as this faith depends 
only upon imagination, ſo when the imagina- 
tion flags, or takes a new turn, or the in- 
ward light waxes dim, the faith is gone, 
having no ſolid ſupport. And in fact it ap- 
pears from their own confeſſions that ſuch En- 
thuſiaſts paſs alternately from one extreme to 
another, ſometimes fully aſſured, ſometimes 
doubting or diſbelieving, now carried up to 
heaven, and then ſinking down into the deep, 
and reeling to and fro like drunkards. 

The faith of Abraham, as we have ſeen, 
was not of this kind. It was grounded upon 
long, and repeated, and miraculous experience, 
upon the teſtimony of his own ſenſes, upon 

| NEED numerous 
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numerous revelations made to him, and upon 
the veracity, the amnipotence, A | And: tae Sock. 

neſs of God. | Bo 

Another error concerning faith i is to lay more 
ſtreſs. upon believing than upon good works, to 
exalt faith and to depreſs morality, The faith 
of theſe perſons is a bold and a confident per- 
ſuaſion that they are favourites of God and of 
Chriſt, and certain of ſalvation ; and this ace 
cording to them is the principal part of reli- 
gion, though the Scriptures plainly aſſure us 
that this is a moſt incomplete and erroneous 
notion of true faith, that faith without works 
is a mere nothing, that Abraham was juſtified 
by works; not indeed by legal works, or ex- 
ternal rites and ceremonies, yet by works of 
righteouſneſs, by an unſhaken reliance on 
divine promiſes of bleſſings not to be expected 
in the common courſe of things, and by rea- 
dily complying with a divine command of a 
ſingular kind, altogether oppoſite to the inno- 
cent paſſions, and to the imperious force of 
natural affection. 

Another falſe notion of faith is, that faith 
is a blind ſubmiſſion of the underſtanding and 
of the ſenſes to the haughty deciſions of a 
Church, which abſurdly calls herſelf the Ro- 
man 
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man Catholic Church, which ſcorns to prove 
her doctrines except firſt by affirmations, and 
then by blows. She requires of her children 
that they ſhould ſacrifice Reaſon to Faith, and 
humbly believe whatſoever ſhe propoſes; and 
this is the unavoidable conſequence of her 
claim to infallibility, and of thoſe im- 
poſſible or unintelligible doctrines which in 
dark, ignorant, and corrupted ages were adopt- 
ed by her, and ſanctified with the venerable 
name of Myſteries. Theſe, as they are di- 
rectly contrary to common. ſenſe, can never be 
received, unleſs common ſenſe be firſt treated 
as a proud rebellious ſubject, and a dangerous 
foe to religion. The faith of Abraham was 
not of this abfurd kind. He readily ſubmitted 
to the will and to the orders of God, becauſe 
he was fatisfied and convinced that God was 
able to reconcile his preſent command with his 
former promiſes, and to make an ample re- 
compenſe both to him and to his ſon. © 
Hence we may form to ourſelves a right 
notion of true, active, practical Chriſtian | 
faith. It is a belief of the revelation which 
God hath made to us by his Son; it is a belief 
entertained upon jaſt grounds; it is a belief 
of a future ſtate of retribution, and more par- 
ticularly | 
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who factifeet A f Guflte vice is as if H ſacri- 
fioed n fuwwurité 16ni''0 Thus faith "is A victory 
not. r Hur ſenſes and bur feaſbſi, bur ever bür 
irregular affections and turbulent pafſisis; ' This 
is fairhgirhe Ait xvhicl the Scriptures fecom- 

mend thef Faith befides this they know net; 


but reject with diſdain; as Hypeerttical; unpro- 


ktablopYatls and Aude om cid beet oof! 
lle misfertüne is that they who'"tatertaiti 
enthvolldfiical Metions Gf kaich, int oppoſition to 
hudtſam reaſbn; are hot to be reaſoried with to 
any pufphiſs: No impteſſton can be made upon 
ſuch à mind: no light can diſpell ſuch datknels; 


'"Secomdly-vIf we \enquire' what was*the de- 
ee in thus temptiug or trying Abra- 


ham; we tray; plainly! diſcern that ik Was not 


only to males this Patriarch an iluſtrious and a 
— Vor. I. | 2 laſting 


"0. 


laſting FRIES wm ann and ti but-to 
foretell the death and; reſurrection of our Sa- 
Viour, and in Ifaac hb a lively type and 
repreſentation of Chriſt. Alis ei nn 
be reſemblance * ws and. Chis, 
cpotinind through a great variety of circum- 
ſtances, is extremely ſingular and ſtriking. and 
not to be accounted for, except by a divine de- 
ſign and foreappointment, as will manifeſtly ap- 
pear by taking a diſtin view of it. fs 
Ih!hbe birth of Iſaac was miraculous; and con- 
trary to the common courſe of nature: ſo was 
the birth of Chriſt ; 50 ade the reſemblance 
was ſingular. ort OSA inlet 
The birth af Mang mc ;Protniſed 
by: God himſelf : ſo was the binn al Chriſt de- 
clared before by the Angel. ie fore ! 
Ifaac had his name given aachingalche 
was born; God ſaid to Abraham, Sarah ſhall 
bear thee a ſon, and thou ſhalt call his name 
Iſaac. In like mannet the: Angel aid-to Mary, 
Thou ſhalt bring farth a ſom mann 
3 * 508055041 ich (733 haam 02 
The e eg ſigniſieb aug hterlcor joys 
2 which name was given him, not bl: becauſc 
5 5 and, Sarah hadi laughed hene the 
promiſe was made to them, but alſa on _ 
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"bf the joy which he cauſed td them at his birth, 
nid as he was to be a public bleſſing to all tia- 

tions, and in hint tlie gteat promiſes of God 
were to be'fulfilled; So the ,a eur ſigri- 
fies Juvivur, and the tidings of his birth wre 
kidings ef great joy Which e be 60 4 

| . peopls/*:* - Dia ne tits h $2308; 
use is called the only 08. add dhe beloved 
of hibFuther ; a title aftetwards 'moſt peculiarly 
appropriated to Chrilt;: the n 14716 __ 

| the'beloved fan ve G64; In d ch 
Abraham offered up his only ſon, as God 155 

5 terwrds gave up) 'bis wur fon t to ae for man- 

kind 5 
eee deen of Evi in k his a Ba 
1 and in this · there is that ' dif 
ference which ought to be between the type 
: and che porſdni tepreſentèd, between the ſhadow r 
| WU adi the ſubſtance; for Haze died figuratively 
e wWaypicaliyp but Chriſt died truly and really. 
7 Iſaac for the ſpace of three days, that is, from 
© die tune that the command of God was pro- 
nounced, to the time when he was laid upon 


» theo altar vnay be corffidered as dead; dead by 
ic ba and by the ſentetiee paſſed upon him; and 


Ie 


when he was releaſed by a ſecond comman d; 
e of 6 and was reſtored to life 
ts D 2 again | 


again. 80 Chriſt was for three days in the 
N r eee, _ _ n 


| 
| 
i 
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life. 2+) 
- deat es * r * ork ——_ 


= ng and laid it upon Iſaac, who carried it 


to the place where he was to be ſaeriſiced, and 
then he was bound and lifted up, and laid upon 
it. The like enn en are nn in 
Chriſt bearing his croſs. ; 
As the moſt clear hots expend — 
the Meſſias was made to Abraham; ſo the moſt 
expreſs and lively type of the Meſſias that we 
meet with in all the Old Teſtament, was Abra- 
ham's offering up his ſon: and as St. Jerom 
tells us from àn ancient and conſtant tradition 
of the Jews, the mountain in Moriah where 
Abraham was commanded to facrifice: Iſaac, 
was Mount Calvary, the very ſpot where our 
Lord alſo was crucified and offered up for us b. 
. Our Saviour is repreſented conſtantly in the 
New Teſtament as offering up himſelf not only 
a ſacrifice, but a willing ſacrifice, and laying 
dovyn his life not by conſtraint, but of his on 
accord. We may conjecture tliat Iſaac alſo was 
in this reſpect a type of Chriſt; and that he wil- 
NE n to the command of God, 
BN 4 Tuns cs. 1 S 0. 
ä 4 though 
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chough' not without thoſe fears and that dejec- 
tion which are ĩneident to human nature. The 
account which we have of this tranſaction is 


very conciſe; but as Iſaac was old -etigugh and 


ſtrong enough to carry the wood for the burnt- 
offering, aud as it appears not that he endea- 
voured to ſave himſelf by reſiſtance or by flight, 
and as it can hardly be ſuppoſed that Abraham 
would kill him without firſt informing him of 
God's command, and reminding him of the 
folly of attempting to diſobey it, and giving 
him hopes of being reſtored again to life and 
to his father, we may ſuppoſe that Abraham 
made uſe of all proper motives to induce him to 
reſignation and ſubmiſſion, and that Iſaac be- 
haved himſelf dutifully and er on this ſe- 
voere occaſion. 


< Joſephus, who had no notion chat Ifaac 
was'a type of the Meſſias, yet led by the cir- 
cumſtances and by the probability of the thing, 
introduces Abraham exhorting his ſon to reſign 
himſelf to the will of God, and Iſaac comply- 
ing with great ſedateneſs and generoſity of mind, 
and makes the heroic virtue of the ſon equal to 
that of the father. And an ancient 9 Chriſtian 
Antiq. i. 13. 


Loads pulls wrrabiou; udo 76 , icli byirile Fools, Cle- 
mens Fil. i. $ 31, 1 


D 3 writer, 
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Writer, who was contemporary with the A por 

ſtles, hath made the ſame remark... 
When Abraham was upon the point of fa- 

crificing his ſan, the Angel of the Lord came 


and prevented him: when Chriſt had been the 


appointed time in the grave, the Angel of the 
Lord came and attended upon his reſurrection. 
Thus have we ſhewed the reſemblance be- 


tween Iſaac and Chriſt to be ſo ſtrong and fin- 


gular, as to juſtify the ſuppoſition that the firſt 
was a type of the ſecond. 

That Abraham had a foreſight of the Meſlias, 
who was to ſpring from him, and in whom all 
the families of the earth ſhould be blefled, is 
affirmed by our Saviour, when he ſays to the 
Jews; Your father Abraham rejoiced ta ſee my 
day; and he ſaw it, and was glad. And it is 


probable that when the great tranſaction of of- 
; fering up his ſon Iſaac was happily concluded, 


it was alſo revealed to him that this was a ty- 
pical and figurative repreſentation of the death 
and celureklon of the only beloved Son of 


God. . vy 
. we „ * 
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I. both grow together until the hows. 
UR Lord eg to e | Aſi 
"ples that there ſhould always be a mix- 
tore of good and bad men here, and that God 
would commonly ſuffer this without exerting 
his power in immediately puniſking the difo- 
bedient, made uſe of a parable out of which my 
text is taken, in which he ſhews that he would 
not have the tares, that is, wicked perſons, 
rooted up and ſeparated from the .good feed, 
from his own ſervants, but that he deſigned to 
ſuffer both to grow together till tHe harveſty till 
the conſummation of all things, and that then 
the ſeparation ſhould be made, * 

In this parable, by the tares mixed with the 
good ſeed, we are to underſtand a mixture of 
good and bad men, not only in the world, but 

TS D alſo 
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| alſo i in the Chriſtian world, By 1 the kingdom 


of heaven is here meant the. ſtate of the Goſpel, 
and the Church of Chriſt. The man who ſows 
good ſeed in his field is Chriſt wha preaches 
the Gofpet ta the world. The good ſeed are 
they who embrace his doctrine, and conform 
their liyes to it. Amangſt the good feed ſpring 
pp tares, that is, wicked perſons join them- 
ſelves to his ſervants, and both thus united, 
gonſfitute, or ſeem to cqultſtute, one and the 
ſame ſociety, 

For theſe wicked perſons may be ſaid in one 
ſenſe 1 not. to be members, and in another ſenſe 
to be members of the Church of Chriſt. A 
Chriſtian who deliberately refuſeth to perform 
the conditions which Chriſt requires of his 
followers, and who is uſually ſelf-condemned, 
is not a true diſciple of Chriſt, and will not be 
acknowledged by him for ſuch at the laſt day. 
'Chriſt } is the vine, of which he i is a branch, an 
unfruitful branch, whole end will be to be cut 
off and caſt away, __ 

But ſtill there is a difference, as to o the pre- 
ſent ſtate, bet een one who i is a bad Chriſtian, 
and one who i is no Ohriſtian. Whofoever be- 


f lieves i in Chriſt and. 1 in his Goſpel i is a Chriſtian, 


phon ugh he may be a wicked one; nor doth he 
abſolutely 
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abſolutely: ccaſe to be a Chriſtian, unleſz tie apo 
ſiati zes from the fitli, aud renounces the baps 
tiſmal vow, openty or ſecretly. And tho ſame 
holds true of religious ſocieties, or particular 
Churches, groſſſy deficient it may be in faith 
and practire, but profeſſing Cliriingiry,”aind 

as ſuch, Chriſtian Churches. 
Me ſay of fick people, Whilſt NAGY is Ute ä 
there is hope. The fame may be ſaid of wick 
ed Chriſtians; for though without repentance 
and reformation their future portion will be 
worſe than that of wicked Pagans; yet whilſt 
any ſeed; whilſt any ſpark of the ſpiritual life 
remains, whilſt they believe in Chriſt, there is 
ſome hope, and there are ſome means of amend- 
ment. The fin unto death, mentioned in the 
Scriptures, ſeems to be the fin of apaſtacy, of 
renouncing Jeſus Chriſt, and that after having 
received miraculous an of the n a 
Chriſtianity. . 28 

Again: This parable is allo: 2 ates of 
the future ſtate of the Church, which hath been 
too exactly verified in all ages. Our Lord de- 
clares that many ſhould call themſelves Chri- 
ſtians, and hardly deſerve that name, that their 
lives or their doctrines ſhould not be conſiſtent 
with. 88 Goſpel. This ſoon came to paſs, 


URI” | EVER 
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even in the days of the Apoſtles 2 there were 


then perſons. who taught: falſe and wicked opi- 
nions, and whoſe manners were as bad as theit 
notions; and there were others whoſe actions 
did not agree with the precepts of the Goſpel, 
which yet they nne Run 
1 oy: obſerve. Do:! 

Thus were Chriſtian Giejetich dei infected 
with Perſons, whoſe: principles or practices, or 
both were faulty; and this is an evil from which 
they have never been free. That this might 
not he matter of offence to the good, and that 
they might not be tempted to ſuſpect that Chriſt 
had caſt off all care of his Church, he thought 
proper to declare that it ſhould be ſo, and that 
God for ſufficient cauſes would ſuffer it, with- 
out / ſeparating the bad from the god. 

Andꝭ poſſibly for this, amongſt other reaſons, 
our: Saviour might. permit Judas to continue 
with his Apoſtles, to teach us that if of the 
Twelve whom he had choſen, one was a Devil, 
much more was it to be expected that the 
Church in futureclagbs ſhould have: paſtors and 
teachers not betterſ than their predeceſſor Judas. 

Again: This) parable intimates that! in the 
Church perſons thould ariſe, whole furibus and 
bigs: zeal would de. hurtful tte: common 


cauſe. 
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tauſe. No ſooner do the tares appear, than the 
officious ſervants of the Houſeholder doſire: to 
go and root them up. Whilſt. Chriſtianity was 
perſecuted, the Chriſtians underwent ill uſage 
with conſtancy, patience” and reſolution: yet 
they complained of it as of a ſcandalous abuſe 
of power, and endeatbured to convince their 
cruel adverſaries how unjuſt it / vas tos deſttoy 
innocent people, induſtrious and peacrable iſub- 
jets, for a mere difference in religious ſentĩ- 
ments. But as ſoon as the ſtate of affairs Was 
altered, and the Pagans could no longer oppreſs 
them, they began to take up other notions cons 
cerning compulſion, and to-ctinſider it 48:2 
thing that miglit bo good, when it2wasin-good 
hands. Then thedpärit of penſecution:exentd 
itſelf in the Church and hath ever ſince con- 
tinued in-varions parts of the Chriſtian ator. 

I his ſpirit and! temper is di{couragedsm the 
Parable, and we are there told that gtievous 
inconveniences would follow ſuch rigoraus me- 
thode. !. 23d 03. 3 467 91007 Hour 

It cannot be ſuppoſed that: God: hath: em- 
powered his ſervants to deſtroy allo thoſe who 
ſhould teach falſe doctrines or lend irreligious 
lives, becauſe the maſt. virtudus would often be 
eee eee un- 


happily 
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happily divided into many logs, and warm 
men of every ſect thinking themſelves the only 
orthodox believers, and . ſometimes the only 
good men, if they thould all imagine that they 
had a call and a commiſſion to harraſs or to cut 
off the bad, deſtruction and perſecution would ne- 
ver ceaſe, and the beſt ponſons would og 
fice to ignorant and outrageous zeal. 
It hath been a favourite doctrine a 
Enthuſiaſts, that the Saints ought to inherit not 
only heaven, but the earth alſo; that the true 
Iſraelites have à right to plunder the wicked 
Zgyptians ; that the ungodly have no pro- 
perty here below, no true title to their goods 
and chatels, and that ee is S— in 
goon Lie Ve” | 

Thoſe bein who were not mere atheiſ- 
tical hypocrites and politicians, have uſually 
been fanatical bigots, much inclined to this 
ſyſtem, and ready te put it in execution, if 
the Civil. Magiſtrate did not tie np cheir 
hands. 

Our Lord then riſers; for ths moſt: ht 
as judgment of wicked Chriſtians to a future 
time, in which he will try and condemn 


them himſelf. His ſervants are introduced in 


| lis gin as deſirous- of being: employed in 
3 gathering 
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gathering up the tares ; but he commands them 
to deſiſt, leaſt, ſays he, ye root up the wheat 
with them; leaſt whilſt ye are indiſeretal buſy 
in deſtroying bad wen. L ubawarts e : 
the righteous, _ bat 
No one added den enen ra ann 

Pg uhleſs God ſhould. give him a, power of 
knowing the hearts of men. Hypoœriſy can 
conceal itſelf ſometimes from every eye, except 
that from which nothing is concealetfl; Judas 
in all ꝓrobability was like moſt other ſinners in 
this, chat he became not very wicked om a ſud⸗ 
den; yet he ſeems to Have eſcaped ſuſpicion, ſo 
that when Chriſt declared to his. diſciples that 
one of them thould betray: him, they were furs 
priſed, and could not tell of whom he ſpake. 

And beſides; If God by his own immediate 
a, or by putting the {ward into the hands of 
his ſervants; ſhould take ſudden vengeance of 

all bad men, this world would not be a ſtate of 
trial, and we ſhould be deprived of that freedom 
from compulſion which attends a reaſonable 
ſervice. The motives. to obedienee are no- 
more ſuited to our nature. A great and a 
diſtant reward is ſet before us; great, to excite 
our deſires; diſtant and unſeen, to exerciſe our 
ih. A —— is threatned, ſufficient to 


« alarm 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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aalarm our fears} becauſe it is dreadful; aer 
eceeauſe we know not ho ſoon it may overtake 
the offender: but it is not immediately inflict- 
| ed, and nen 1 not, it oaly di 
ſades. 
we Aadita is iber e bad wi 
intermixedi ſo cloſely united by worldly de- 
pendenees that they cannot be ſeparated here, 
| and the ruin of the one would be the ruin of 
| both. There are and there always have been 
| many perſoris in Chriſtian countries, who if 


| their opinions and actions were tried: by the 
= rules of the Goſpel, muſt of neceſſity be deemed 
| very bad Chriſtians, and yet on other accounts 
| are uſeful in their ſeveral ſtations; Who have 
| : abilities, induſtry; learning, knowledge: aud ex- 


ll perience, who have ſkill in arts and ſciences; in 
commeree, in war, in politics, who have wari- 
ous qualities. vhich make them profitable, not 
omy to their friends: and families, but to the 
--public« Such perſons muy ſo far conduce! to 
the temporal proſperit of the nation to which 
they belong, that without a miracle it could 
not ſuhſiſt, if they were all cut off For the 
- ſake4:of the righreous therefore God may per- 
a1 DR £quqque, inqutunt, multa ingratis tribuunt; Ted illa bonis 


paraverant 3 contingunt autam:etiam malis,/quia- feparari non/pol- 
7 mit 
6b 
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mit ſurh perſons to paſs their days witk them, 
and with them to enjoy: the coOtmon bleſfings 
of pen. en e,. 
Our Sibi bs hath given dis ſervants no 
power to deſttoy others, or to oppteſs them, 
under pretanee that they corrupt the dodrines 
of ebe Goſpel, or live hot ſuitably to all its 
precepts. But we muff not hente ſuppoſe thr | 
neither the Church nor the State ouglit to have 
Juriſdiction over Chriſtiansũ 
Cieil Magiſtrates have the ſword oom n tted 
- to them to execute / wratit᷑ upon ouil. doers to 
poniſhi the tranſgreſſots of. the q̃uſt lade of f- 
ciety. Theſe powers they poſſeſſecd before the 
Goſpel was preached; -andi-theſe powers tire 
neither diminiſhed nor : increaſedbby the Chri- 
eee ot e ee 
As te a Bational Garth ie religious w- 
— perſons profeſfing themſcives the ſer- 
vants of Chriſt, and promiſiig ö believe his 
doctrines, ta obey his precepts, and to live ac- 
cording to the directions contained iii the 
Gofatlotz cl -4 icin *F 18100 "171 2 0 eln 
No perſon onght to be conipelied by violence 
to enter into this ſociety, o 20 oontinue in it. 
funt⸗ Sartius eft autem prodeſie mals Proper bones, quani'behis de- 
eie propter malos. Seneca; De Beef, iv, 2. 


** | If 
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If any ohe. likes it not, let him cep ut : if he 
| de weary ft it, let him depatts., Jeſus Chuiſt 
wants no unwilling ſubjects. eie 
Chriſtian, dacietics have 9 kickt to require 
other, .termas, of communian, in points of faith 
and practice, than thoſe which. are contained 
in; the Gaſpel g but thoſe they ought to ir 
*06 with, thoſe they cannot diſpenſe. bar 
Chriſtian, ſocieties, like all other lawkul-ſo- 
cietns, ſeem to have in themſelves an ioherent ? 
right of Diſcipline, a right of admoniſliing : den- 
ſuring, and expelling ſcandalous and diſobedi: 
ent members. How far it may be expedient ol 
practicable to exert . this authority, ſeetns., to be 
a thing of a e BALE ANG depanding pon 
eirgumſtange S8 7 „1a 19000820 
In the 5 ages of che Church, When: Chri- 
ſtians were few. in number, compared tvith 
their. adverſaries the Jews and the Pagaus with 
whom. they 18 they exerciſed )this ;urif- 
diction; amongſt themſelves upon en, wicked 
and impenitent brethren,..;Jt behoved them ſo 
to do, on prudential accounts, to keep up their 
character in the world, and not to ſuſfet their 


ſocieties to hee tendea cds and altoſuge far 
Froffigate x people, who would come in 5 ſpies 


ern 2415 1 e dorthin 


- Grows 4 Hus ris * e nh. 
*? | te 
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v0 UKininiate them, or as cheats to eat them up 
and to live upon their charitable contributions, 
or as deceivers to teach them filſe doctrines, | 
and t6'fow diflention amongſt them. 

But now that Chriſtianity is the national re- 
ligion, numberleſs impediments ariſe, which 
will not permit us to call openly to account all 


openly wicked en to rebuke them and 
to caſt thern out. 


As we cannot for many reaſons execute this 
judgment univerſally and impartially, ſo there 
are conſiderations which may make us content- 
ed to be as we are. 

For firſt, in Chriſtian countries here the 
Church ad the State are connected together, 
the laws of the land have taken a tincture from 
the laws of the Goſpel, and moſt of the notori- 
ous crimes, condemned by the Chriſtian religion, 
are alſo condemned and ſhould be puniſhed by 
the Civil Government, as injurious to ſociety. 

| Secondly, very wicked and ſcandalous Chri- 
ſtians loſe their Chriſtian rights and privileges, 
till they recover them by amendment ; ; and in 
all our public acts of devotion, we do in effeck 
declare impenitent offenders to have no ſhare | 
I the promiſes of the Goſpel. 


Vor. ; EE '*'S 1 25 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, ſuch. perſons uſually withdraw and 
cut themſelves. off from Chriſtian ſociety and 
public worſhip, and ſeldom appear in religious 
aſſemblies, unleſs perhaps to qualify themſelves 
Many perfons have thought that it would be 
an excellent ſcheme to make all people con- 
form to one and the ſame religious ſyſtem; and 
then, ſaid they, there would be no need for a 
toleration, which only ſerves to keep up faction 
and ſchiſm. But the thing is as impracticable 
as it is wicked. They who would compel 
men to this uniformity by burning Infidels and 
Heretics, have as little {kill in making of Chri- 
ftians, as thoſe cheats who undertake to make 
gold, by mixing baſe metals with a miraculous 
powder, and melting them down in a furnace. 
Confider thoſe parts of the Chriſtian world 
where there” hath been only one Religion, 
called abfurdly enough. the Roman Catholic 
Church, ſupported by a falſe Moſes and a falſe 
Aaron, that is, by the Prince and by the Inqui- 
fition. In ſuch places every inhabitant hath 
uſually called himſelf a good Catholic; and 
woe to him if he did not. . But this Catholic 


tath often been an Atheiſt, a Deiſt, a Jew, a 
Mahometan, a Pagan, who hath paſſed his 
6 . 


Gays 
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days in diſſimulation. And if, as ſome ingeni- 
ous men have ſaid, the worſt hereſy is a wicked 
life, there hath been no ſmall number of ſuch 
heretics in ſuch countries, where ignorance and 
ſuperſtitiqn is often accompanied with a mol 
horrible profligacy of manners. | 
We may obſerve farther that from the mix- 
ture of good and bad men, there are ſeveral 
conſiderable advantages ariſing to both. Þ _ 
Why do the wicked eſcape with chpubliy'? 
why do they flouriſh ? why are they fo fortu- 
nate? why is piety ridiculed and ſcorned, op- 
preſſed and perſecuted ? Theſe complaints are 
almoſt as old as mankind, and they have been 
rene wed from age to age; and yet, ſo far as 
they ſuppoſe that the wicked generally enjoy 
more happineſs than the righteous, they are 
not juſt and well grounded, but the peeviſh ex- 
poſtulations of good men at unguarded hours, 
and when their minds were ruffled and op- 
prefled with grief. For the truth is this; 
ſometimes vice and ſometimes virtue prevails; 
ſometimes the beſt men are delivered into the 
hands of the ungodly, and ſometimes theſe re- 
ceive their due puniſhment. But in general the 
righteous and the wicked are equally expoſed 
to the calamities and afflictions to which man 
E 2 1s 
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is born; with this difference however, that 
although power and wealth may ſeem to fall 
moſt to thoſe who deſerve them leaſt, yet 
goodneſs is more frequently accompanied with 


peace of mind, health, reputation, and the 


neceſſaries of life than vice, and therefore hath | 
the advantage over it even in this world. True 


it is that wickedreeſs is not at preſent attended 


with all the inconveniences which it ought to 
ſuffer, if there were no ſtate. beſides this; but 
we have already mentioned ſeveral reaſons for 
- which God doth not immediately viſit the diſ- 
obedient, and ſome conveniences which the 

good experience by. dwelling with them; and 


we will proceed to ſhew that from this mix- 
ture of both, many advantages ariſe to both. 

The oppreſſions and perſecutions. which the 
-righteous ſometimes endure, and the ill uſage, 
more or. leſs, which they frequently receive 
from the wicked, cannot be denied to be in 


ſome reſpects no ſmall inconveniences; and yet 


theſe very inconveniences muſt be acknow- 
ledgede proper trials of virtue, which appears to 
the beſt advantage, when it ſtruggles with diffi- 
„„ — — — — - Gaudet patientia duris; 


Lætius eſt, quoties magno fibi conſtat, honeſtum. 
0 Lucan, 


culties; 
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culties; and a good man thus proved and over- 
coming all oppoſition is often of ſingular ſer- 
vice to mankind; his reputation and its influ- 
ence continue through following ages, and 
allure many to imitate thoſe excellent qu alities 
which they muſt admire. - ' -- 2 
U pon the ſuppoſition thas this were our my ä 
ſtate, the low and afflicted condition of righte- 
ous perſons would be a formidable objection to 
a wiſe and gracious Providence; and he who 
ſhould diſtinguiſh himſelf by an adherence to 
virtue, might then juſtly expect to be fo far 
diſtinguiſhed by his Maker from the vitious 
crowd, as to be permitted, without much pain 
and ſorrow to paſs his few days, till he re- 
turned to that everlaſting ſilence and inſenſibi- 
lity whence he was called. ä 
But if there be a life — this and varies: 
degrees of happineſs for thoſe who do well, 
and greater favours for ſuffering virtue than for 
virtue which hath not been ſo tried, ſuch tempo- 
ral evils are without queſtion, though irkſome 
for the preſent, yet upon the whole expedient - 
and profitable, Upon this ſuppoſitian, a wiſe 
man weighing the loſs. and the gain, would be 
willing to obtain the higheſt places in the 
kingdom of heaven, and in order to obtain, 
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them would not refuſe to be both almoſt and 

altogether ſuch an one as St. Paul was, riot ex- 

cepting his bonds. 

Much proſperity is ſo oſten obletved to pro- 
duce in the human mind a careleſſneſs about 
the future ſtate, and an imitoderate love of the 
preſent, that perhaps the greateſt calamity 
which can befall a man, is never to have had a 
calamity. But. hardſhips and troubles often 
awake men out of this ſtupid and dangerous 
ſecurity, and the unkindneſs of the world will 
teach them to ſet their affections upon better 
objects. The ſame is true of Chriſtiatt ſocie- 
ties*: A decay of faith; and a cotruption of 
manners have been the unhappy fruits of the 
peace and plenty which they have enjoyed, and 
they have ſeldom been more religious than 
when in a low and opprefled condition. 

| Beſides theſe trials, there are other tempta- 
tions, leſs violent indeed, but perhaps not leſs 
dangerous, to which the good are expoſed by 
dwelling amongſt the bad in Chriſtian coun- 
tries, and in peaceable times. Irreligious per- 
ſons will endeavour tp corrupt the minds of 
thoſe with whom they converſe, and over 


* Euſebius, H. E. viii. 1. 
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hom they have any authority; they will 
upon all occaſions diſcourage and ridicule piety 
and probity : for if the good delight i in ſerving 
their Father who is above, the wicked are not 
leſs diligent and leſs pleaſed in doing the work 
of their Father who is below. Theſe trials and 
inconveniences have alſo their uſe; they give 
good men an opportunity of teſtifying their 
ſincerity and their conſtancy, which could not 
ſhew themſelyes to the ſame advantage, if im- 
piety and immorality were accounted infimous 
and deteſtable, and obliged to conceal chemſelves 
from public view. 

Again; The good, by their unavoidable i in- 
teens with the bad, may often be the ge- 
caſion of reclaiming them, thoſe at leaſt in 
whom ſhame and ſelf- reproof and reaſon are 
not quite extinguiſhed. Good example allures 
to imitation, and virtue is catching as well as 
well as vice. There is in goodneſs an inſepa- 
rable dignity and decency ; there are alſo many 
bleſſings, which by the ordinary courſe of 
events and by the divine providence attend an 
inoffenſive and upright behaviour. They who 
have departed from righteouſneſs, but not ſo 
far as to fall into the extremes of vice, have 
frequent opportunities of ſeeing this, and by 
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honeſt deſires may $5 to them the 83 of 
wiſdom, and the forerunners of amendment. | 
What an unſpeakable advantage is this, both 
to thaſe who are reſcued from eternal deſtruc- 
tion, and to thoſe who are the bleſſed inſtru- 
ments of ſaving their ſouls, and of turning 
them from ſin to righteouſneſs! What an 
honour i 15 it to be an, uſeful ſervant, and a good 
ſteward in God's s family, and even a fellow 

labourer with Jeſus 5 
Laſtly, The good by dwelling 3 — 6 , 
wicked have an apportunity of obſerving the 
pernicious nature, and the ſad conſequences of 
vice. This will appear to be no inconſiderable 
advantage, if we take notice that even they 
who have long continued in well doing, much 
more young perſons who have contracted no 
habits of obedience, may ſtand in need of vari- 
ous motiyes to conſtancy and perſeverance in 
time of temptation. Of theſe motives few 
ſeem to be more forcible than the unhappy ſitu : 
ation and, circumſtances of thoſe profligate 
and notorious ſinners, who have a body 
enfeebled and worn out with intemperance, 
- an 
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an underſlanding ſunk beneath the capacity 
of a brute, a taſte altogether depraved and 
vitiated, a mind tormented with furious 
paſſions, the ſeat of hopes which are diſap- 
pointed, of deſires which cannot be ſatisfied, 
and of fears whicli are juſt and well- grounded. 
The perſon who carries about with him this 
wretched mixture of ſin and miſery, is a 
dreadful and deteſtable example of folly, a 
living argument againft' iniquity; and an un- 
willing preacher of righteouſneſs. 0 
The advantages which the bad may find 
from pafling their days with the good are 
manifeſt. The patience and the loving 
kindneſs -of ' God aſſords them all ima- 
ginable motives to amendment. God in- 
vites them to return to him by their on. 
conſeiences, by the voice of reaſon, by the 
revealed will, by the behaviour and by the 
admonition of his ſervants. They may 
ſee that piety is not impraCticable nor 
uncomfortable; they may ſee perſons of 
the ſame rank with themſelves, of the 
ſame occupation, of the ſame age, expoſed 
to the ſame temptations, preferring virtue to 
vice, and happy in their choice. Theſe are 
e favours 
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_ favours, which God daily extends to the moſt 
unworthy and unthankful, with no other 
deſign than to ſave them from perdition. But 
theſe favours, if rejected by them and jinſo- 
lently abuſed, will add to their guilt and en- 
creaſe their puniſhment, and the remembrance 
of them will be a cauſe of continual grief 
and remorſe: at their departure hence, and in 
their future ſtate. 

Thus it appears that God mereifully and 
wiſely permits this mixture of the good and 
the bad, for the trial of both, for the im- 
provement of the one, and for the amend- 
ment of the other. Both paſs their days to- 
gether, both grow together till the harveſt, 
and God makes his fun to ſhine and his rain 
to deſcend upon both, and allows both to par- 
take in common of the common bleſſings of 
his providence. Thus ſhall it be till the end 
of the world. Then the ſtate of probation 
ceaſes, and the ſtate of retribution begins, and 
there is no longer any reaſon that perſons of 
ſuch different tempers, views, and behaviour 
ſhould inhabit the ſame place. The wicked 
will then be ſeparated from the righteous, 


baniſhed from the preſence of God, and ſent 
to 


\ 
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to dwell with creatures of the ſame perverſe 
diſpoſitions ; which alone would be a terrible 
puniſhment, The fear even of this ſhould be 
ſufficient to warn us ſo to behave ourſelves 
here, that hereafter we be not doomed to ſuch 
curſed ſociety, but may. live with God, and 
with beings who love and imitate him. 
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| Neither did + we eat any man bread ifor 4 
but wrought with: labour and trouble night and 
day, that we might not be chargeable to any of 
you : not becauſe we have not power, but to make 
3 an E unto m to — 


vr. Paul found it EX eodicen on many accou unts 

to recommend induſtry in their worldly 
3 to the firſt Chriſtians. They who in 
thoſe times received the Goſpel. by their own 
free and deliberate choice, upon ſerious exami- 
nation, having arrived firſt to years of diſcre- 
tion, who were convinced of its truth by the 
ſigns and wonders wrought to confirm it, who 
had been bred in Jewiſh ſuperſtition, or in Pa- 
gan ignorance, and who were thus ſuddenly re- 
moved from darkneſs into light, and from doubt 
and diffidence into full aſſurance; they, I ſay, 
had theſe conſiderable advantages over us, that 
2 they 
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they uſually felt a more lively ſenſe of the cvi- 
dence and the importance of Chriſtianity, had 
brighter examples of goodneſs amongſt them 
for their imitation, were more affectell by the 
glorious promiſes of eternal happineſs which 
were ſet before them, and looked with more in- 
difference upon 8 world from which they had 
little to expect, beſides ſcorn and «ny and 
malice and perſecution. _' 

But af their faith was accompanied with 
greater degrees of fervour than are commonly 
found amongſt us, yet ſome inconveniences 
might ariſe even from that zeal. Piety, when 
it is not guided and governed by prudence, 
may degenerate till at laſt it becomes wild ex- 
travagance. A contempt for this world, and 
for all its concerns may be carried too far, and 
St. Paul ſeems to have feared leſt ſome ſhould 
run into this extreme, and neglect to provide 
For themſelves and their families, through a 
fanatical notion that a Chriſtian could have no 
leiſure for ſuch low occupations, and leſt others 
influenced by lazineſs, or by worſe motives, 
ſhould imitate them in this ſupine negligence. 

For the Apoſtles, and they who like them 
were then appointed to preach the Goſpel, had 
| ſeldom leiſure to labour in their worldly, call- 
ings, 
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ings, and had a particular aſſurance from Chriſt 
that he would provide for them. This might 
miſlead other Chriſtians to rely indiſcretely on 
the divine Providence, and to think that theſe 
promiſes were equally extended to them. 

There ſeems beſides to have been at that 
time a current opinion that the ſecond * coming, 
of Chriſt, and the end of all earthly things, was 
at hand, which might have a bad effect upon 
ſome injudicious perſons, and produce too much 
indolence and careleſſneſs in worldly affairs. 

The * eminent liberality alſo of the firſt bes 
levers might prove a temptation to diſhoneſt, 
flluggiſh, and infincere men (for ſuch there 
have been in the Church at all times) to indulge 
a lazy temper, and to live at the expence of thoſe 
Chriſtian ſocieties into * they had 2 
thernſelves. | 

Some of thoſe nee; as the moſt ancient 
times, who are recorded in Eccleſiaſtical Hi- 
ſtory, were in all probability induced by no 
other motive qutwardly to profeſs Chriſtianity, 

„This notion revived towards the end of the tenth century, and 
produced much miſchief ia be Chriſtian world. 25 — 
p- 372. & Bibl. Univ. ix. 12 
d Bonorum- communio apud primos Chriſtianos fir Bberlia pots s 
rerum neceſſariarum communicatio, quam quod nemo quicquam 
proprii habuerit. Salmafins de Uſura, p. 655, &c. * 
than 
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than by hopes of a ſhare in the public collec- 
tions; and accordingly, whenſoever diſtreſs and 
perſecution aroſe, and they had a near proſpect 
of more danger than profit, they could eaſily 
ſecure themſelves by deſerting che Church, and 
2 the faith. 

Thus, unleſs proper care were taken to pre- 
vent this evil, the Church, inſtead of being a 
ſociety of honeſt, frugal, and diligent perſons, 
able to maintain themſelves and thoſe who were | 
proper objects of their charity, would have be- 
come a mere neſt of drones. 5 
St. Paul, therefore, as a pious and a prudent 
teacher, recommended induſtry to the Chriſtian 
world, not only by precept, but by example. 
He himſelf on more than one account had a 
claim to a maintenance from the public. 

As a preacher of the Goſpel and an Apoſtle 
of Chriſt, he had a right by cuſtom, by equity, 
and by the laws of God, to receive a ſubſiſtence 
from thoſe whom he inſtructed, as he proves in 
his firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians. 

As he was the Apoſtle of the Gentiles, the 
care of many Churches lay upon him, he had a 
much larger province than any of the Apoſtles, 
he was obliged to labour more abundantly in 
oy ; Eo one Sh: © 
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the Goſpel than they, and therefore e | 
to ſpare time in labouring för a maintenance. 

Add to this that à ſmall um was fufßclent 
for one many and for a man who 1 no. 
thing beſides food and faiment. 

Yet he ſometimes choſe to wave even this 
privilege: I have uſed, ſays he, none of theſe 
things, neither have I written theſs thifigs, that 
it ſhould be ſo done unto me; for it were better 
for me to die, than that atiy matt ſhould make 
my glorying void. He choſe rather to feed 
himſelf by his own toil and induſtry; by la- 
bouting 8 and day, beeauſe he would not 
eat any man's bread for nought. I have cot 
veted, ſays he, no man's ſilver or gold, or ap- 
parel; Yea you yourſelves know that theſe 
hands have miniſtred to my neceſſities; and to 
them that were with me. I have ſhewed you 
all things, how that ſo labouring ye ought to 
ſupport the weak. : 

Such a perſon might boldly and earneſtly 
preſs the obſervance of a duty which himſelf 
had fo remarkably fulfilled; and indeed he 
hys ; a great ftreſs upon it, and repreſents it as 
more important than ſome uſually imagine it 
to be. If any one ſhould neglect to provide for 
his own family, we ſhould perhaps call him a 
Vor. I: F careleſa, 
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careleſs; an indolent, an imprudent man: but 
St. Paul ſays, If any provide not for his own, 
and ſpecially for thoſe of his own houſehold, 
he hath denied-the auth, and is worſe than an 
infidel. 

Study, ſays hs; to be quiet, ah. to do your 
own buſineſs, and to work with your own hands, 
as we commanded you. | 
And again; When we were with you, this 
we commanded you, that if any would not 
work, neither ſhould he eat. 

Again ; Let him that ſtole ſteal no more; 
but rather let him labour, working with his 
hands, that he may have to eee to him that 

needeth. 

And it the text; Neither did we eat any 
man's bread for nought; but wrought with la- 
bour and travel night and day, that we might 
not be chargeable to any of you : not becauſe 
we have not the power, but t 3 
an example unto you to follow us. 

We may conſider this example of St, Paul as 
a precept, firſt of induſtry in our worldly call- 
ings, ſecondly of induſtry in our religious con- 
cerns. Each of theſe duties I ſhall nyw-endea- 
vour to recommend, beginning with induſtry 


in our worldly callings. 
7 5 


I. If 
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1. 1f we hope to acquire what is neceſſary for 
our ſubſiſtence, to * preſerve it when we poſſeſs 
it, to provide for thoſe who depend upon us, 
and to avoid groſs and ſcandalous 1gnorance, 
labour of the body, or of the mind, or of both, 
muſt be undergone. I ſhall not endeavour to 
prove the truth of this aſſertion: it is generally 
Bong and acknowledged; and few have denied 

We read in ancient hiſtory of a ſe& of 
r who from thoſe words of our Lord, 
Labour not for the meat that periſbeth, concluded 
that they ought not to do any work to get their 
bread. We may ſuppoſe that this ſect did not 
laſt long, that theſe ſluggards were ſoon ſtarved 
out of the world, or rather that * cold and hun- 
ger ſharpened their wits, and taught them to be 
better interpreters of ſcripture. It may ſeem 
ſtrange, and hardly credible to ſome perſons, 
that there ſhould have ariſen ſuch a ſe as this: 
but daily and woful experience ſhews us that 
there is nothing ſo ſtrange, nothing ſo ſenſe 
leſs, which ſome men will not throw out, and 
which others will not ſwallow. 


© Dormientibus jura non ſubweniunt, ſays the Civil Laws. 


d See Whitby on John vi. 27. Hiſt. Eccl, t. viii, 531. 
Maſalieus. 
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Induſtry in our worldly callings is veceflary, 
becauſe it is impoſſible to neglect it and to be 
obedient ſervants of God, as it mar apyear ſe- 
veral ways. | 
Naked came we into this world; and deſti- 

tute of all things which ſupport and preſerve 
life ; naked alſo as to our minds, which at firſt 
are a mere blank, and have no knowledge. But 
the foul and the body are made and deſigned by 
their Creator, the one to improve in under- 
ſtanding, the other to increaſe in ſtrength, and 
to be employed by the ſoul in a manner which 
may conduce to the welfare of both. Thus 
God by the voice of nature teacheth us that he 
deſigned us to be improveable and induſtrious 
beings. 

To theſe deductions of reafon the 5 
agree in many places. They tell us that God 
put the firſt man into the garden of Eden, to 
cultivate and embelliſh it. Afterwards, upon his 
tranſgreſſion, it was told him that his work 
ſhould be increaſed, and that in the ſweat 
of his face he ſhould eat his bread. Great tra- 
vel is created for every man, ſays the Author of 
Eecleſiaſticus, and a heavy yoke is upon the 
ſons of Adam, from the day that they go out 


of their mother's womb till the day that they 
. return 
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teturn to the mother of all things. This is 
very true; and yet ſo many advantages both to 
body and mind ariſe from labour, that it may 
be made a queſtion whether the toil which God 
enjoined to Adam after his fall, and to hls po- 
ſterity, was a puniſhment or a favour. Certain 
it is that labour, if it was brought into the 
world by tranſgreſſion, is one of the beſt prefer. 
vatives againſt it; if it was the child of Sin, it 
is the parent of Virtue. | 5 
Again; God who hath made us incapable of 
ſubſiſting by ourſelves, and obliged to our fel- 
low-creatures in part, for the things which we 
poſſeſs, teaches us by the voice of reaſon that 
we alſo in return ought to promote the welfare 
of others. Before we come to years of diſcre- 
tion, we have contracted a debt of gratitude to 
thoſe who have educated us, and to the nation 
to which we belong. We cannot refuſe to diſ- 
charge it without great injuſtice, nor can we 
diſcharge it without induſtry in our callings. 
The Goſpel ſtrictly commands us to do good, 
ta alliſt, to inſtruct, to direct, and to relieve, 
It commands us therefore what the idle perſon 
hath neither power nor inclination to perform. 
Lazineſs is always attended with ignorance, 
-and uſually produces poverty ; and it is not to 
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q be expected that he who is ſo negligent of his 


own body and mmd, ſhould be ſerviceable to 
others, and ſhould love his neighbour more 
than himſelf, 
Add to this, that in general whoſoever -is 
ſlothful in bufineſs, in his worldly concerns, 
will probably be a flothful Chriſtian too; for 
the ſame temper which diſpoſes to the one, diſ- 
poſes to the ather, and the ſame difficulties 
which deter a man-from labouring to live cre- 
ditably, will diſcourage him from ſtriving to 
live religiouſly. It is the nature of idleneſs to 
hate to take pains, and of goodneſs to be active, 
and therefore there is little reaſon to hope that 
they ſhould meet and. dwell together, 
Iqdleneſs is the parent of vice. He who hath 
ſome enq, ſome innocent and honeſt end to pur- 
ſue, and is conſtantly buſy in contriving and 
executing what tends to it, and hath accuſtomed 
himſelf not only to labour but to delight in his 
calling, keeps beyond the reach of many tem- 
ptations, or if they find him out, will often ſend 


them away, becauſe he is not at leiſure ; but 


numberleſs are the temptations to which the 


ſluggard is expoſed, and by which he 1s conti: 
ppally aſſaulted. 


IIis 
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His underſtanding is furniſhed with nothing 
good and uſeful, it purſues nothing ſteddily, i ijt 
hath contracted an averſion from ſerious ſtudy 
and meditation: his 1 imagination will therefore 
be reſtleſs and rove in queſt of one folly or 
other for entertainment; for the ſoul is buſy 
whether we will or no, it cannot ceaſe from 
thought, deſign, and action of one ſort or other, 
either uſeful or frivolous, either good or bad; 
and when it is not directed to that which is 
profitable, and tied down to ſome particular 
work, will grow wicked for want of employ- 
ment. A vacant mind is a proper habitation 
for a Devil: it is the houſe, which he cometh 
and findeth empty; then goeth he and taketh 
with himſelf ſeven other ſpirits more wicked 
than himſelf, and they enter in and dwell there. 
An idle perſon uſually * loaths his own 
company, for which indeed he is not much to 
be blamed. He cannot endure to converſe 
with himſelf or with his betters. This drives 
him to contract unprofitable friendſhips, or ra- 
ther acquaintances, for ſeldom is there friend- 
ſhip where there is no virtue. He ſeeks out 
thoſe who are like himſelf, and whoſe time is 
a burden to them : he becomes a companion of 
fOmnis ſtultitia laborat faſtidio ſui, Seneca, Ep. ix. 
| 4 mean 
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72 SER M ON IV. 
mean and debauched perſons; their bad quali: 


ties he ſoon 1 imitates, and makes no ſmall pro- 
grels ; in vice, which. is the only Fg that he 
is diſppfed to learn, a 

An idle perſon, unleſs favoured by an extra- 
ordinary concurrence of circumſtances, falls 


intq want, and thence into wickedneſs; for he 


who through lazineſs becomes poor, is uſvally 


prepared for any miſchief. When he is re- 


duced to ſtreights, then follows, What ſhall I 
do? I cannot dig; to beg I am aſhamed. But 
nature craves, and his wants are importunate: 
ſomething he muſt do, and it muſt be ſome- 


thing which 1s not laborious, and only requires 


lying, or forſwearing, or cheating, or robbing, 
or ſottie' other vice. 

Thus it appears that induſtry in our worldly 
affairs is a duty which God requires from us, 
that there is d cloſer connection between it and 
religion than we uſually i imagine, that it is im- 
poſſible to live an. idle life and a good life, and 


that he is really ſerving God who is buſy in his 


calling.” 1 
Another motive to diligence and induſtry is, 
that of all bad diſpoſitions lazineſs is perhaps 
the moſt deceitful and the moſt vexatious, and 
that in all honeſt labour chere is much. fatiſ- 
faction, 


3 _ add. - SE <<< =o. 
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 fation.” The love of eafs and pleaſuee- pro. 


duces jdleneſs ; yet ſuch is the nature of things, 


that idleneſs produceth neither eaſo-nor plea» = 


ſure, but the reyerſe. All men value the con- 
yeniences of life : the idle perſon takes the ſureſt 
way to penury. All men love reſpe& and re- 
putation : the idle perſon is ever contemptible, 
becauſe he is ever ynſerviceable and ignorant, 
an uſeleſs burden of the earth, ſalt that hath 
loſt its ſavour, fit. for. nothing elſe than to be 
caſt out and trodden under foot. All wiſh to 
have faithful friends upon whoſe good offices 


they may depend: the idle perſon very ſeldom - 


finds ſuch, and if he has them, he often loſes 

them, becauſe he hath no amiable qualities 
which may recommend him to them, and ſecure 
their eſteem. ' All defire peace at home, and 
the love of thoſe to whom they are nearly re- 
lated : the idle perſon takes no care of his fa- 


mihby, and can expect no affection there. All 


would * unbend their minds ſometimes, and. 
reſt a little from their labours: but the lazy 
perfon, who would perpetually amuſe himſelf, 


is diſappointed i in that alſo, and tired and | 


5 —— iT@w dN agtpnc. 
.. fluſus animo debent aliquando dari, 
Ad cogitandum melior ut redeat ſi bi. 
P hedrus, 


even 
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even with his diverſions; for pleaſure is no plea- 
ſure when it becomes the ſole employment, and 
muſt be interrupted oſten and long by ſerious 
affairs, to become acceptable and entertaining. 
I be deſire of the ſluggard killeth him. He 
hath deſires as ſtrong as the moſt active and 
induſtrious ever feel, and indeed ſtronger, be- 
cauſe he follows no buſineſs, an attention to 
which would drive out of his mind vain and 
fooliſh wiſhes. He deſires wealth and pleaſure, 
and honour and power, and the favour: and 
eſteem of the world. He deſires that theſe 
things would come and ſeek him out, and of- 
fer thernſelves to him, without any endeavour 
_ exerted on his part to obtain them; and theſe 
deſires are uſually diſappointed, and leave him to 
the vexation which ariſes from inconſiſtent” af- 
fections. Then i follows diſſatisfaction, diſlike 


Inde meœror marcorque, et mille fluctus mentis incertz, quam 
inchoata habent ſuſpenſam, deplorata triſtem; inde ille affectus otium 
ſuum deteſtantium, querentiumque nihil ipſos habere quod agant, et 
aliems incrementis inimiciſſima invidia. Alit enim livorem infelix 
inertia; et omnes deſtrui cupiunt quia ſe non potuerunt provehere: 
et ex ha deinde averſatione alienorum proceſſuum et lyorum deſpe- 
ratione, obiraſcens fortunæ animus, et de ſeculo querens, et in angu- 
los fe retrahens, et pœnæ incubans ſuæ, dum tædet ſui pigetque. 
Sencca de Tranquill. 11, 

Otioſum hominem, ſeductum exiſtimat vulgus, et eur, et ſe 
contentum, ſibique viventem: quorum nihil ulli contingere, niſi ſa- 


pienti, poteſt. laem, Ep. Iv . of 
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of his condition, envy and hatred of thoſe who 


ſurpaſs him in good qualities, and are in high. 
eſteem, of thoſe whoſe labòurs are recompenſed 


with ſucceſs, and of thoſe who, deſervedly or bay 


undeſervedly, poſſeſs the W which he co- 
vets. - 

Theſe are vexations from. which induſtry i in 

our callings will ſecure us. It hath a tendency 
to preſerve health of body and ſerenity of mind: 
it repays us with ſomething that is grateful 
and uſeful. In all prudent labour of the hands 
or the head ſome acquiſition is made; we main» 
tain ourſelyes, and are not burdenſome to 
others; we get ſkill, dexterity, and experience, 
and fo learn to do our work with leſs toili and 
trouble; we improve our underſtanding, and 
find out truths which more than reward the 
pains of ſeeking them, 
By induſtry we obtain credit ind 8 
Every one is willing to employ a diligent per- 
ſon, and whatſoever his condition be, he can» 
not be contemptible. nd 

By induſtry we ſhut out many ae 
enemies to our repoſe, many fretting deſires, 
and ſorrow ful reflections, and turbulent paſſions, 
and violent temptations, 

© By 
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By induſtry we become beneficial to others, 
able to aſſiſt our friends, to relieve the poor; to 
inſtruct the ignorant, and to provide more eſpe- 
cially for thoſe whom God hath — to 
our care. | 5 

Thus yy concerning industry in our 
worldly callings. 1 

II. Let us now paſs on to diligence in Terk 
gious affairs, in working out our ſalvation, to 
which we have the moſt preſſing motives. 
The ſhortneſs and uncertainty of life wartts 
us not to negle& it; for ſince upon our preſent 
behaviour depends our future ſtate; ſince the 
days of man are few, few according to the 
courſe of nature, and often made fewer by a 
thouſand unforeſeen accidents, it behoves us to 
loſe no time, but to ſet about our duty inſtant- 
ly, to day whillt it is called to dax. 
be reward ſet before us excites: us to it. 
We think it reaſonable to labour for con- 
veniencies which are temporal, that is, uncer- 
tain and tranſitory ;- and this induſtry is com- 
mendable. Much more ſhould we; exert our 
utmoſt care and diligence in ſecuring ta our- 
ſelves the unchangeable favour of God, the 
ſociety of Saints and Angels, and an endleſs 

| happineſs 
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happineſs which ſhall be mixed _— * 
rows and diſappointments. © 
: Gratitude moves us to it; to Fen him with 
all our power who hath. done ſo much for us, 
with whoſe benefits we are encloſed and ſur- 
rounded, which way ever we * our eyes and 
our thoughts. 
The puniſhment allotted to the idle and 
wicked ſervant calls us to it, to think no labour 
too great by which we may avoid the wrath: to 
come. Infamy, and Reproach, and * Want and 
Dependence appear in terrible forms to us, and 
to eſcape them we are willing, if we have any 
ſpirit, to labour inceſſantly, and to ſubmit to 
the hardeſt toil. Fools and blind, if we per- 
ceive not that theſe are nothing, compared to 
the woe, which muſt be the future portion of 
thoſe who will not ſerve God here 1 in this ſtate 
of probation. - '! | Li nb eb ot +: 
Our preſent intereſt invites us to it, to be 
moſt induſtrious in purſuingi the welfare of 
our ſoul, which will procure us peace of 
mind, and the bleſſing of God even upon our 
worldly undertakings; whilſt a neglect of our 
duty ane 
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remorſe, and give us an uneaſineſs which outs 
ward circumſtances, however flouriſhing,” will 
not be able to compoſe; - Pet e 
Such motives we have to relipivus induſtry; 
Every Chriſtian will certainly allow them to 


have ſufficient” weight and force, and acknow- 


ledge that eternal life is defireable, and that it 
is an indiſpenſable duty to ſerve God. But the 
iluſion is this: We are inclined to think this 
duty ſo eaſy to be performed, that a very little 

diligence and caution will be ſufficient. 
Let us then conſider what kind of expreſſions 
the ſacred Writers uſe, when they ſpeak of our 
Chriſtian duty. They exhort us to be rich 
and fruitful in every good work, to be ready to 
every good work, to be zealous of good works, 
to abound always in the work of the Lord, to 
purſue and work good towards all men, to exer- 
eiſe ourſelves in godlineſs, and in the labour of 
charity, to work out our ſalvation with fear and 
trembling, to give diligence to make our call- 
ing and election ſure, to continue patiently in 
welldoing, to run that we may obtain a prize, 
and to preſs towards the mark, to watch con- 
tinually and be upon our guard, to give all di- 
ligence to add one virtue to another, to walk 
circumſpectly, to watch inceſſantly to prayer, 
to 
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to gird up the loins of our mind, to ſtrive that 
we may enter in at the ſtrait gate, to wreſtle 
againſt principalities and powers, to take the 
kingdom of heaven by violence, to ſight that 
we may receive a crown, and to war a good 
warfare, and to endure hardſhip as dr 
ſoldiers of Jeſus Chriſt. 41113 | {1 

Thus the Scriptures tell us. N that 
without ſome labour we cannot be good. The 
difficulties with which the firſt Chriſtians ſtrug- 
gled were many and great; and difficulties of 
one kind or other will ever be ariſing. Wo 
are aſſaulted by importunate temptations; we 
often feel a propenſity to go aſide from our 
duty, and we are ſurrounded with bad exams 
ples, with multitudes who purſue their own 
deſtruction. When we reflect upon theſe 
things, we may perhaps be led into the other 
extreme, and ſuſpect that the ways of righteouſ- 
neſs muſt needs be diſagreeable, and that the 
paſſage through them is tedious and painful. 

But the Scriptures ſay that the ways of reli- 
gion are ways of pleaſantneſs; and the word 
of God is true, and conſiſtent with itſelf. 
That obedience is a labour, and that it is a 
pleaſure, are equally certain. That theſe things 
are reconcileable will appear, if we conſider. 
that 
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that in all honourable and - profitable employ- 
ments, in all arts, in all ſtudies, the beginnings 
are difficult, and the difficulties muſt be maſter- 
ed by obſtinate application. But many things 
contribute to leflen thoſe difficulties: daily, or 
to make men leſs ſenſible of them, as a ſpright- - 
ly reſolution, preſent profit, the hope of Mill 
greater advantages, experience and practice, and 
long cuſtom which is a ſecond nature. Thus 
ſome, whom idle by-ſtanders judge to lead a 
wretched and laborious: life, are really moſt 
contented and pleaſed with their condition; 
for a man is juſt as ' miſerable as he thinks 
himſelf, and if he delights in induſtry, induſtry 
to him is a diverſion, and idleneſs is a toil. 
So alſo is it in our religious concerns. The 
duty of a Chriſtian is a laborious thing, eſpe- 
cially to thoſe who have bad diſpoſitions to 
conquer, or particular difficulties to encounter; 
but, » when we do any thing good yrith labour, 
the labour paſſeth away, and the good remains: 
when we do any thing evil with pleafure, the 
pleaſure paſſeth away, and the evil remains; 


Tam miſer eſt quiſque, quam credit. Seneca, 

mA, 74 fate va fila dus, ö u ores ety flats, 8 | 
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and then cuſtom making our obedience habi. 
tual, an even temper, peace of mind, and many 
other preſent advantages ſpringing from it, the 
hope not only of eſcaping future evil, but of 'ob- 


taining everlaſting life, and the divine affiſtance 
vouchſafed to us as far as it is needful, will by 
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degrees make our inclinations join with our 


reaſon, and our r duty become our delight. 
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S ERM ON V. 


EcCLES. vii. 16. 
Be not righteous overmuch. 


WISE writer requires a wiſe reader; 

and therefore Solomon, in his introduc- 
tion to his book of Proverbs, repreſents that 
perſon as a conſiderable proficient in knowledge, 
who is able to underſtand a proverb and the in- 
terpretation of it, the words of the wiſe, and 
their dark ſayings. 

The ſentences of Solomon are ſometimes a 
ſort of riddles, put forth to try the capacity, and 
to exerciſe the wit of the ſtudent, and to ſhew 
the folly of haſty and cenſorious people who 
condemn what they do not comprehend. 

In this method of inſtruction, Solomon, and 
other wiſe men in thoſe days, and in Eaſtern 
nations, affected to be extremely conciſe, and 
to convey a great deal in few words, But con- 


G 2 ciſcneſs 
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ciſeneſs is attended with obſcurity, and will 

produce a variety of interpretations. 

Obſcurity they thought to be rather a beauty 
than a blemiſh in compoſitions of this ſort; as 
clear waters are ſhallow, and deep waters are 
of a dark complexion- e 

Theſe obſcure ſentences uſually relate not to 
the elements and rudiments of religion, which 
ought to be perſpicuous and plain, and adapted 
even to the loweſt apprehenſions; hut they are 
precepts of prudence and wiſdom, intended for 
proficients in moral political and religious 
knowledge. The Ten Commandments there- 
fore are clear, though all the ſayings of the 
Sacred Writers are not ſoz and Moſes reminds 
the people, that they had no pretence to com- 
plain that any neceſſary part of religious inſtruc- 
tion was concealed from them. This com- 
mandment, ſays he, which I command thee 
FROM * is not hidden from thee, neither is it 
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far off. But the word is very nigh unto thee, | 
in thy mouth, andi in thy _— that thou aye 
0036-> 
The religion ' of . the Agens 24401 
whom the Iſraelites had ſo long dwelt, was all 
myſtery, wrapt in obſcurity, and delivered only 
to a few under the ſeal of ſecreſy; and this, 
doubtleſs, was a convenient cover for falſhood 
and nonſenſe. © But in the holy Scriptures, 
every thing neceſſary for general practice is 
open to all; and the abſtruſer parts are calculated 
for thoſe who have the capacity and the in- 
clination to ſtudy them. And as in the Law, 
fo in the Goſpel, there is milk, and there 
is ſtrong meat, there are practical precepts for 
the young and the ſimple, and there are ſub- 
limer parts to exerciſe the inquiſitive and the 
ſtudious: and both under the Law and under 
the Goſpel, it was the will of God that there 
ſhould always be a ſucceſſion of teachers to in- 
ſtru& the ignorant in all things neceſſary for 
them to believe and practiſe; and to explain to 
the more knowing the ſublimer truths, which 
are perhaps ſometimes rather the ornamental 
than the fundamental and eſſential pre of re- 


ligion, 
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In the obſcurer paſſages, which occur in the 


ſacred books, an expounder of the Scriptures is 


obliged to have recourſe to conjecture, and can 


ſeldom go beyond probability. He muſt offer 


ſuch interpretations as he judges to agree with 
the intention of the writer ; and if in his com- 


ment upon ſuch a text, he keeps cloſe to ſound 


doctrine, and to the great principles of morality 


and of revealed religion, though he ſhould 


happen to be miſtaken in ſome of his conjectures, 


it will be an error of no dangerous conſequence, 
ſince what he deduces will contain Teligious 
truths, though it may not be exactly what the 
ſacred author meant ; eſpecially if he delivers 
it with that diffidence and caution, which 
every wiſe man will uſe, where he 1s not abſo- 
lutely certain. 

Amongſt theſe dark, conciſe, ſententious and 
ſingular ſayings, we may reckon- the words of 
the text : Be not righteous overmuch. Here 
is a caution, as it ſhould'ſeem at firſt ſight, gi- 
ven to men, to take ſpecial care-not to be too 
good and too religious; a caution which their 


uſual behaviour ſhews to be extremely unneceſ- 


ſary, which Solomon in his days had little oc- 
caſion to inculcate, and which we in our days 
have as little occaſion to recommend, 


And 
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And yet as indiſcreet as Solomon's advice 
may appear, diſcretion is the very thing which 
in all probability he is recommending; as I 
ſhall endeavour to 'ſhew in the following diſ- 
courſe. 

It hath been ad by Gare ancient Moraliſts, 
that virtue is the medium between oppoſite vi- 
ces. This is true of virtue or teligion conſis 
dered in general; and it is true of ſome particu« 
lar virtues, though it ſeems not to be applicable 
to them all.— Religion is equally remote from 
lukewarmneſs or indifference, and from bigotry 
or ſuperſtition ; and as to particular virtues, li- 
berality, for example, is equally remote from 
covetouſneſs on the one hand, and from prodi- 
gality on the other; and ſobriety as to food is 
alſo equally remote from unwholeſome abſti- 
nence, and from ſurfeiting and gluttony. 

Solomon ſeems to have taken religion in this 
point of yiew, he ſeems to have conſidered righ- 
teouſneſs as a diſpoſition and behaviour, which 
may be overdone as well as underdone; and if 
we take his direction in this ſenſe, it will not be 
difficult to apply it to various caſes. 

The overrighteous man, in Solomon, is not 
a knaye and an hypocrite, for ſuch an one is 
not righteous: at all, and hath nothing to do 
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with the caution; but he is one, ho having a 
good intention and upright views, at leaſt, no 
diſhoneſt ones, yet wanting judgment and diſ- 
cretion, being weak and well-meaning, runs 
into extremes, and gets beyond his rule,, Of 
this imprudent behaviour we are unhappily 
furniſhed with various inſtances, which we will 
briefly examine, by and by, one after another ; 
for they are ſo numerous, that we ſhall not have 
time to expatiate upon any of them. 

At preſent we may obſerye two things ; firſt 
we may learn to think reſpectfully of the wiſ- 
dom of Solomon, whoſe advice, odd as it may 

appear, is the reſult of great prudence and long 
experience; and ſecondly we may learn to be 
the more careful, ſince there are ſo many ways 
of being overrighteous, not to be enſnared by 
any of them, but to arm ourſelves before hand 
againſt theſe various temptations which lie, in 
our way to miſlead and deceive us, and which 
are the more dangerous to honeſt men, becauſe 
they transform themſelves into Angels of light, 
and wear the amiable face and the modeſt garb 
of piety and devotion. 

Be not righteous overmuch. 

I may obſerve to you, by the way, that as So- 
lomon gives this ſurpriſing kind of advice to 
pious 
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pious men, he alſo at the ſame time gives an 
advice to wicked men, an advice which ſeems 
at firſt ſight no leſs ſingular than the former: 
Be not overmuch wicked. This looks as if he 
allowed frail men to be wicked in a certain de- 
gree. But it is no ſuch thing: this would con- 
tradict the cloſe of his book, and the reſult of 
his inquiries, which is ſummed up in theſe ex- 
cellent words; Let us hear the concluſion of the 
whole matter ; Fear God, and keep his com- 
mandments ; for this is the whole of man; that 
is, this is his true end, and his great concern. 
But as a ſkilful phyſician, when he cannot cure 
a diſeaſe, applies himſelf to leflen its pain, and 
to mitigate its malignity, Solomon ſeems to treat 
his wicked patient in the ſame way. If thou 
wilt needs be wicked, ſays he, be ſo with ſome 
kind of diſcretion : for there is a wickedneſs 
which clothes a man with rags, fills him with 
diſeaſes, covers him with infamy, drives him 
into baniſhment, or brings him to a jail and to 
the gallows. Avoid at leaſt all crimes of this 
ſort ; ſo ſhalt thou do leſs harm to thyſelf, and 
to civil ſociety ; and by abſtaining from groſſer 
iniquities, thou mayſt perchance get a ſenſe of 
duty and a taſte for virtue. 

Be not righteous overmuch. 
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It is a melancholy conſideration how nice and 
hard a point it ſeems to be for particular perſons, 
or for ſocieties, to keep the golden mean be- 
tween infidelity and ſuperſtition, between irre- 
ligion and enthuſiaſm, and how apt many are to 
run into the one or the other, and to draw 
others after them into the ſame extreme, What 
our Saviour ſays of the path of religion, holds 
true of the path of diſcretion or prudence; Strait 
is the way, and few there be that find it ; few 
indeed, comparatively ſpeaking. 

People of faſhion and gaiety, who think of 


nothing beſides this world, and the unrighteouſ- 


neſs thereof, who are either profeſſed unbeliev- 
ers, or who never concern themſelves about re- 
ligion, theſe are a numerous tribe, even in 
Chriſtian countries. The Goſpel ſhines in vain 
to them: They chuſe to ſit in darkneſs, and in 
the ſhadow of death. They are often much 
addicted to ſcoffing and ſneering every thing 
that hath the appearance of ſanctity, and endea- 
vour to make piety contemptible, and to laugh 
it out of countenance. 

Now a fanatical devotion, or piety without 
diſcretion, affords various objects of ridicule, 
which-they know how to ſeize upon and to ſet 
off. The follies and impertinences of fuch 


people, 


- 
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people, and ſometimes the hypocriſy and knave- 
ry that ſhines through ſhallow pretenſions to 
godlineſs, all theſe furniſh a fund of raillery for 
the profane. Sober virtue, unaffected goodnels, 
a zeal accompanied with knowledge and con- 
ducted with prudence, theſe are majeſtic and 
venerable, and it is eaſier for wicked men even 
to hate them than to ſcorn them. Suchexam- - 
ples will not ſerve the purpoſe of the profane. 
Therefore they level their attacks againſt bi- 
gotry and ſuperſtition, inſinuating at the ſame 
time that all religion is ſuperſtition. | 

On the other hand there are perſons of a de- 
vout diſpoſition, but of a gloomy penſive tem- 
per, and of a heated imagination, who abhor the 
profaneneſs and the careleſſneſs which is ſo 
conſpicuous in the gay and polite world. And 
thus far all is well, and they deſerve commen- 
dation. But they ſtop not here; their piety is 
of that ſort which ſours the temper, and makes 
them intolerably arrogant and cenſorious. 
They think and ſpeak uncharitably of thoſe, 
whoſe devotion is leſs noiſy, and whoſe religion 
is more rational. Reaſon is a thing which they 
ſuſpect and undervalue, and they look upon the 
defenders of it, as upon men infected with luke- 

D warmneſs, 
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warmneſs, and indifference for the cauſe of 


Chriſt. 4 

What now can be done for theſe two ſorts of 
perſons? Alas, very little; ſince the Libertine 
will not think, and the Enthuſiaſt cannot think 
to any good purpoſe. Unleſs they will liſten 


to Reaſon, to that reaſon which the one miſem- 


ploys, and the other abhors, unleſs they will 
lend a hand, and do ſomething towards mend- 
ing themſelves, little can be done for them by 
others. - 

The Libertine 1s by far the worſe man of the 
two. If he hath abilities, he turns them againſt 
the Giver, and is not aſhamed to have God for 
his benefactor, and the Devil for his inſtructor. 


The Fanatic, it may be, hath parts alſo; but 


his imagination hath preyed upon his reaſoning 
faculties ; and ſo far as this is conſtitutional, 
and a diſeaſe of the mind and body, it 1s more a 
misfortune than a fault. 

But we may learn from the one and the other 
to take care of ourſelves, leſt a hatred for pro- 
faneneſs and diſſipation draw us into a ſour, 
myſtical, unmeaning, exſtatic kind of devotion; 


and leſt an averſion from this injudicious fer- 


vour betray us into a cold diſregard for religion, 
and a levity of behaviour which doth not even 
I fave 
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ſave appearances, which makes men talk and 
act as if they were aſhamed of being thought 
Chriſtians, which gives juſt offence to ſerious 
perſons, ſets a bad example, and hath a perni- 
cious influence on the young and unwary, Let 
our piety be ſincere and active, but let it be ſo- 
ber and ſedate, and let us be more ſedulous to 
lay a foundation of religious knowledge, and 
to act upon good principles, than to wind 
up our affections to ſpiritual raptures. Rea- 
ſon is ſtable, and her effects are permanent. 
The paſſions are fickle; they depend much 
upon the ſtate of the body, and the ebbing and 
flowing of the ſpirits. Sometimes the briſk 
ones prevail, and ſometimes the deſponding 
ones. Sometimes the man ſays, with St. Pe- 
ter; Lord, why cannot I follow thee now? I 
will lay down my life for thy ſake; at another. 
time he yields to a far leſs temptation than that 
which overthrew the Apoſtle. 

Be not righteous overmuch. 

1. In general, they are righteous overmuch, 
who run into any exceſs in the practice of thoſe 
acts, which are of a religious nature, which are 
good, and abſolutely neceſſary in a certain de- 
gree, ſuch for example as prayer, contemplation, 
retirement, reading the Scriptures and other 


good 
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good books, frequenting the ** worſhip of 
God, inſtructing others, abſtinence, mortifica- 
tion, alms- giving, and religious converſation. 
Theſe things are overdone, when the practice 
of any of them interferes with other neceſſary 
duties, ſo as to cauſe them to be omitted, or 
when they are carried farther than the health of 
the body, or the attention of the mind can ac- 
company them, or the ſituation and circum- 
ſtances of life can admit. 

2. Overrighteouſneſs conſiſts alſo in every 
thing that is properly called Will-worſhip, 
Will-worſhip is in general the invention and 
the practice of ſuch expedients of appeaſing or 
of pleaſing God, as neither reaſon nor revelation 
ſuggeſt; and which, ſince they are not con- 
tained in the law of nature, or in the law of 
God, muſt either be wicked, or at leaſt. ftivo- 
lous and fooliſh. This Will-worſhip hath been 
in all times and places the cenſtant concomi 
tant and the ſure badge of ſuperſtition, To 
enumerate all the modes of ſuperſtition, and all 
the ſhapes in which it hath ſhewed itſelf in the 
Jewiſh Church, in the Pagan-and in the Chri- 
ſtian world, would be an endleſs as well as a 
needleſs taſk. It ſufficeth to have mentioned in 
general the nature of Will- worſhip. 

8 To 


To us Chriſtians, the Goſpel is our ſufficient 
and complete rule of behaviour; and if any 
Chriſtian underſtands it tolerably, he will ſoom 
find his rule to be ſo ſtrict and ſo excellent, chat 
he will have no occaſion to ſeek out and aim 
at ſublimer accompliſhments,” Let him well 
conſider his duty, as it is there laid down, and 
jet him ſeriouſly aſk himſelf the queſtion, 
Have I complied with all theſe ptecepts? 
His conſcience, I ſuppoſe, will reply to him; 
No, thou haſt not: thou haſt failed in this, 
and in that. Let him firſt live up to the Goſe 
pel, and when that time is come, we will give 
him full and free leave to apply himſelf to Will- 
worſhip, and to works of ſupererogation. But 
that time aſſuredly never will come. His ſun 
will ſet before his taſk is thus accompliſhed; 

and if God receives him to favour, it muſt be, 
not by an act of juſtice, but by an act of mercy, 
accepting his endeavours, and pardoning his 
offences for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt. 

3. Religious zeal, being naturally briſk and 
reſolute, is a warmth of temper, which may 
eaſily run into exceſſes, and which breaks in 
upon the great law of charity, when it pro- 
duces oppreſſion and perſecution, The zealot 
pleads conſcience for his own behaviour, but 


never 
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never will allow that plea in thoſe who diſſent 
from him: and what a perverſe and ſaucy ab- 
ſurdity is this? 

In countries where there hath been an Eccle- 
Gaſtical eſtabliſhment, and a national form of 
religion, perſecutions have uſually been carried 
on by men, who in reality and at the bottom 
had no religion at all, but were influenced by 
political, or by ſelf-intereſted views, joined'to 
a proud and a cruel temper. Yet it is not to 
be denied that amongſt perſecutors there have 
been people really devout and religious, in 1 

their way, and acting according to conſcience. 
We know for a certainty af one perſon upon 
record, who was ſuch, namely St. Paul, before 
he was converted. Our Saviour ſays to his 
diſciples; The time cometh when whoſoever 
| killeth you will think that he doth God ſervice. 
That time came ſoon, and St. Paul was one of 
| theſe furious bigots. His example ſtands for 
| an admonition to all men, eſpecially to all 
1 who are in authority, to reſtrain their zeal 
| 

| 

| 


| 
| 


from flaming out in unwarrantable vehemence 
in ſupport of what they account to be true re- 
ligion. For the ſame cauſe is the raſh zeal of 

St. James and St. John recorded, who wanted 

Chriſt to let them call down fire from heaven, 
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to 'confame thoſe Satnaritans who would not 
receive him with Hoſpitality, Ve know. not, 
ſaid our Saviour to theſe impetuous diſciples, 
ye know not what ſpirit ye are of; for the Son 
of man is not come to deſtroy mens lives, but 
to ſave them. 

4. Overrighteouſneſs hath nn ap- 
peared in indiſcreet auſterities, a ſolitary life, a 
voluntary poverty, and vows of celibacy. I 
join all theſe together, becauſe they have very 
_ often gone together. 

There ſeem to be diſeaſes of the mind, as well 
as of the body, which burſt out at certain ſea- 
ſons, and are contagious and epidemical. This 
ſort of fanaticiſm, of which we are now ſpeak- 
ing, had its riſe in ancient times, and prevailed 
all over the Chriſtian world. Chriſtians then 
began to be diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts, the ſe- 
cular, and the ſpiritual. 

A good ſecular Chriſtian in thoſe days, was a 
man, for example, who was perhaps a married 
man, who was occupied in ſome honeſt and 
reputable calling, who was a good huſband, a 
good father, a good maſter of a family, a good 
neighbour, a good ſubject, a good magiſtrate if 
he was in authority, a man courteous to all, 
kind to his relations and friends, charitable to 
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the poor, frequenting the public worſhip of 
God, reſpecting the miniſters of the Goſpel, a 
man who made it his endeavour to live ſoberly, 
righteouſ] Ys and godly. We ſhould be apt in 
theſe days to call ſuch an one a good man, and 
to with that we were plentifully furniſhed with 
perſons of this character. But all this was ac- 
counted a low, imperfect, and vulgar ſort of 
Chriſtianity. The ſublimer religion, which 
was then called Chriſtian philoſophy, was prac- 
tiſed by pious perſons, who bound themſelves 
to a ſingle life, departed from their houſes and 
friends, gave up their poſſeſſions, retired to ſo- 
litary places, and there ſpent their days in work- 
ing with their own hands for a poor ſubſiſt- 
ence, but principally in praying, watching, 
faſting, contemplation, and ſilence; lived upon 
ſpare, coarſe, and unwholeſome food, and treated 
their bodies with ſo much ſeverity, that if their 
Pagan enemies had uſed them ſo, they might 
have juſtly called it an inhuman perſecution. 
This introduced the prohibition of marriage 
extended to Monks, to Nuns, and to the 
Clergy. Now a ſmall degree of ſober reflec- 
tion might have convinced Chriſtians that all 
"this was overrighteouſneſs, and the religion of 
good men who had zeal without knowledge, 
7 and 
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and devotion without judgment. Vet this is 
what the Church of Rome act nene | 
and requires. | 

5. This leads us to another alis of over- 
righteouſneſs, which was common amongſt the 
ancient Jews or Hebrews, namely, making ſo- 
lemn yows to God, without duly conſidering 
the inconveniences which might attend them. 
Such vows. either ended in neglecting to per- 
form them, which was perjury; or in perform- 
ing them with a flovenly ſorrow and reluc- 
tance, and: in offending God, who loveth a 
cheerful giver. Solomon therefore ſpeaks of 
this practice in a manner rather diſſuading than 
recommending it. Better is it, ſays he, that 
thou ſhouldſt not vow, than that thou ſhouldſt 
vow and not pay. If that be the caſe, then it 
is beſt of all to keep out of the reach of ſuch 
temptations, by making no ſuch vows. 

6. Zeal or righteouſneſs is carried beyond its 
bounds when men run into unneceflary danger 
even for a good cauſe. A man hath a natural 
right to profeſs openly that religion which his 
conſcience tells him is true, if he maintains no 
opinions plainly deſtruQtive to civil ſociety. 
He hath alſo a right to diſapprove and reject 
errors, But this may be done out of ſeaſon 
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and ifrdifcretely. The ancient Chriſtians had 
a laudable zeal for the Goſpel; but it carried 
ſome of them into exceſſive imprudence in pro- 
voking, inſulting, and defying their Pagan 
enemies, and ſeeking out martyrdom when they 
were not called to it. But it was obſervable 
that ſeveral of theſe raſh Zealots, when it came 
to the trial, fell off ſhamefully, and renounced 
their religion; whilſt other Chriſtians, who 
were timorous and diffident, who fled and hid 
themſelves, and uſed every lawful method to 
ſhun perſecution, being ſeized upon and brought 
forth to ſuffer, behaved by the gracious aſſiſt- 
ance of God with exemplary courage and con- 
ſtancy. 

The example of St. Paul, after his conver- 
ſton, is an example of pious difcretion, and no 
Chriſtian ever joined more happily the prudence 
of the ſerpent with the innocence of the dove. 
We find him eſcaping by flight from his ene- 
mies, pleading his privilege of a Roman citizen, 
taking advantage of the diſſention between the 
Pharilces and tlie Sadducees, appealing from 
the Jewiſh Council to Cæſar's tribunal, and 
behaving himſelf reſpectfully and even politely 
to the Roman magiſtrates. 

6 F. Another, 
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7. Another inſtance of overrighteouſneſs ap- 


pears in a buſy, meddling, intriguing forward. 


neſs to reform defects, real or ſuppoſed, in the 
doctrines, diſcipline, or manners of the Chri- 
ſtian community. Every one is not qualified 
for the office of a Reformer. He hath a call, 
he will ſay: but a call to be turbulent and 
troubleſome, is not a call from God. The 
Apoſtles, he will ſay, acted as Reformers, with - 
out aſking leave of the Public. It is true; but 
they had good proofs to give of their call and 
of their authority. Since the Apoſtolical days, 
hardly any reformation ever proſpered, unleſs 
the civil Magiſtrate had the conducting of it. 
The Rabble is a bad guide and counſellor in 
ſuch attempts, and ſo are the leaders of the 
Rabble. The beginning of ſtrife, ſays the 
Wiſe Man, is as when one letteth out water: 
and when the waters of popular ſtrife are thus 
let out, the dirty torrent ſweeps down every 
thing before it, good and bad, and throws all 
into confuſion. 
8. Laſtly; a modeſt and a prudent man wall 
not be overrighteous 3 in the following inſtances: 
He will not be forward to rebuke all evil- 
doers at all times, and on all occaſions, when 
the bad temper, or the high ſtation of the of- 
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fenders may make them i impatient of cenſure, 
and draw upon him for an anſwer, Who made 
thee a judge and a ruler over us? Mind thy own 
concerns, and mend thy own manners. 

He will not be fond of diſputing with every 
one who is in an error. Perhaps there is not a 
more diſguſting quality, next to viee, than a ſpi- 
rit of contradiction and litigation, even al- 
though it be exerted in defence of truth. Such 
perſons ſeem to have it more in view to aſſert 
the ſuperiority of their own penetration and 
judgment, than to inform others or to defend a 
good cauſe, They are moſt diſagreeable com- 
panions, and moſt uſeleſs wranglers. It may 
be obſerved that in almoſt all debates, even be- 
tween civil and polite contenders, the iſſue is, 
that each departs with the ſame ſentiments 
which he brought along with him, and after 
much hath been ſaid, nothing is done on either 
ſide, by way of conviction.— This will make a 
wiſe man not overfond of the taſk of mending 
wrong heads. 

Mention hath been made, I think, of inoſt of 
the inſtances, wherein men may be overrigh- 
teous ; and it ſeems very expedient to warn all 
ſober and well-meaning perſons to avoid theſe 
extremes, As to the wicked, they want no 

caution 
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caution upon this head: but a religious man 
often ſtands more in need of being guarded 
againſt overrighteouſneſs than againſt profane- 
neſs, for this plain reaſon, that when he is 
tempted to ſin againſt a known duty, he hath 
a monitor within, and is rebuked by his con- 
| ſcience ; but when he runs into the devout ex- 

tremes, he unhappily approves his own con- 
duct, and his miſtaken conſcience encourages 
him to go on. And yet . all, it is true, 
that as to a man's future ſtate, it will be much 
better for him to have been over- religious than 
to have been profane. The former is an error: 
the latter is a crime. The former is uſually a 
fault of the head: the latter is a fault of the 
heart. a 
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Think * me, my God, for good, according to all | 
that I have done for this people, 


HERE is a diſpoſition of mind called 
public Spirit, or the love of our country, 
which good men in all ages have exerted, 
which prudent men have encouraged by endea- 
vouring to make it faſhionable and honourable, 
which ingenious men have conſecrated to im- 
mortality by their praiſes of it, which few men, 
how profligate ſoever, have had the impudence 
| to cenſure openly, which Ridicule, that ſpares 
nothing, hath been atmoſt afraid to attack, and 
which in our country hath been much talked - 
of, and ſeldom found, 

It hath been commonly ſaid that virtues are 
better taught and better enforced by example 
than by precept. If ſo, we have in the perſon 
of Nehemiah an inſtance of public ſpirit, which, 

may 
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may be ſet againſt any thing that Hiſtory can 
produce, and will not ſuffer by the compariſon; 
nor can * Greece or Rome boaſt of an Heroe 
ſuperior to him in this great and good quality. 

b Nehemiah was a Jew, who had never ſeen 
Jeruſalem, which was not the place of his birth: 
but his anceſtors had dwelt there, and were 
buried there. His father ſeems to have been 
one of thoſe Jews who were carried to Shuſhan, 
where was the court of the Perſian king, and 
who getting a good ſettlement there, would 
not embrace the opportunity of going to Judea, 
when the Jews had obtained leave to return 
from the captivity ; which doubtleſs muſt have 
been the caſe of many beſides himſelf, who 
either on account of age and infirmity, or of 
their poſſeſſions and occupations, or of their 
neighbours, friends, relations, and old ac- 
quaintances, choſe to remain where they had 
ſo long dwelt, and where "RE were, in a man- 
ner, naturalized. 

Nehemiah was cup beater to „ che Perſian 
king, which was a place of great honour, and 
of no leſs profit. He was highly in the favour 
of that prince, and very rich, and as to this 


2 Grotius compares him to Camillus, and to the elder Cato. 
o See Prideaux's Connect᷑. 
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wad, Had all that he could hope and wiſh. It 
was ſcarcely to be expected that one in his ſitu- 
ation would have beſtowed a thought upon his 
remote and poor and deſolate country; and not 
one of ten thouſand in his circumſtances would 
have concerned himſelf, about it. If at that 
diſtance he had ſent a generous relief to his 
brethren in Judea, and performed ſuch kind 
offices towards them as he conveniently could; 
even this would have been a friendly and libe- 
ral behaviour; but he propoſed to himſelf to 
do much more than this. 

For ſome who came from Jeruſalem told him 
of the bad ſtate of that city, how it lay in 
ruins, and how the inhabitants were expoſed 
to the inſults of their enemies, and to the 
ſcorn of their neighbours, and were very weak 
and very miſerable. Upon hearing this, he 
was greatly afflicted, and applied himſelf to 
faſting and earneſt ſupplications to God, that he 
would look favourably upon his people, and 
then he reſolved to take the friſt opportunity of 
addreſſing himſelf to the king. 

One day, the king obſerved that he appeared 
to be melancholy, which had not been uſual 
with him, and aſked him the cauſe. He re- 
plied, Why ſhould not my countenance be ſad, 


when 
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when the city, the place of my fathers ſepul- | 


chres lieth waſte, and the gates thereof are con- 
ſumed with fire? 

The king granted him his requeſt, and ben 
him to Judæa, as Governor, with powers to 
rebuild the walls and gates, which he executed 


boldly, ſpeedily, and effectually. The neigh- 


bouring nations did all that they could to op- 
poſe it, and conſpired together, and reſolved to 
attack the Jews, and to deſtroy them, if they 
attempted to repair their ruined city. Upon 
this, Nehemiah did not order the people to go 
to prayers only, and to confeſs their ſins, and 
to commit their cauſe to heaven; but like a 
pious and a brave man, he exhorted them to 


join with him in ſupplication to God, and at 


the ſame time to put themſelves in a poſture of 
defence, But his own words will expreſs it 
beſt: We made our prayer to God, and I ſet 
the people with their ſwords, their ſpears,-and 
their bows. And I ſaid unto them, Be not 
afraid of them; Remember the Lord who is 
great and terrible, and fight for your brethren, 
your ſons, and your daughters, your wives and 

your houſes. 
Neberaiah found the people in a deplorable 
condition, overwhelmed with poverty, and 
eaten 
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eaten up with debts, and Iabouring under the 
tyranny of uſu rers and extortioners, who 
though they were of their own nation, yet 
took a baſe advantage of their diſtreſs, and lent 
them money upon exceſſive intereſt, ſo that 
they were forced to ſell their lands, and then 
their children, to buy bread. This oppreſſion 
and iniquity he entirely removed, partly by 
perſuaſion, and partly by authority, and obliged 
all perſons to make reſtitution of this illegal 
gain, and to ſwear that they would 95 ſo no 
more. 

Amongſt the Jews chore were falſe' and 
treacherous brethren, men who were in 'a 
foreign intereſt; and received bribes from the 
idolatrous neighbours, and who ſought to 
bring an invaſion upon their own country, and 
to diſtreſs the people and the Governor ; and 
amongſt theſe apoſtates there were prieſts, and 
prophets, falſe prophets, who gave out predic- 
tions to frighten the Jews ; and one of whom 
told Nehemiah that there was a conſpiracy 
formed againſt him, and aſſaſſins determined to 
kill him; and adviſed him to go and ſhut him- 
ſelf up in the temple, and offered him his 
aſſiſtance and his company. And I anſwered, 
lays Nehemiah, Should ſuch a man as I flee? 


Who 
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Whois there that, being as Lam, would go into 
the temple to ſave his life ? I will not go in. 

Nehemiah then returned to the Perſian 
court, and obtained leave to come again as 
Governor, and proceeded to reform both the 
Church and State of the Jews: The Empe- 
ror Auguſtus boaſted that he had found Rome 
built with bricks, and left it built with marble. 
Nehemiah found Jeruſalem an heap. of rubbiſh, 
and left i ſo well inhabited, adorned, and 
| fortified, that it ſoon. became a city. of note, 
and recovered in a great meaſure its former 

luſtre. 

He and Ezra cauſed the * of God to be 
read and explained to the people, and all its 
rites and precepts to be religiouſly obſerved; 
and then began Synagogues to be erected in 
many places, and the people to meet there re- 
gularly every ſabbath day, which kept up the 
face at leaſt of religion amongſt them, and alſo 
preſerved them from .1dolatry ever after, though 
God ſoon ceaſed to raiſe them up any more 
prophets. 5 

Nehemiah continued Governor for twelve 
years, and ſupported his dignity with great 
magnificence and liberality; and this vaſt ex- 
pence he bore from his own private fortunes, 

without 
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without taking any thing from the nation, or 
accepting the allowance which the other Ga. - 
vernors before him had received; and, which 

is no leſs © commendable, difficulx, and uncom- 
mon, he alſo governed his own family, and 
kept his domeſtics in good order, and ſuffered 
them not to pillage. or to inſult the people. 


ing to Jeruſalem found many corruptions crept 
in during his abſence, which he inſtantly re- 
formed with zeal and reſolution. He probably 
continued in his government to the time of 
his death, which ſeems to have been in a very 
old age, when he was full of yours and 
honour. ' 

If he had lived in ſome polite age oe) coun- 
try, he would have had ſtatues erected in the 
public places, and all the regard paid to him 
which a generous and ingenions people can 
beſtow upon true merit, But as he did. what 
he did principally for the ſervice of God, and 
of religion, he defired-to have his reward rather 
from God than from men; and therefore he 


+ —— bellorum (Agricola) ſtatuit exſcindere. A © 
ſuiſque orſus, primum domum ſuam coercuit, quod pleriſque haud 
minus arduum eſt, quam provinciam regere. 7. * Vit. — 
19. | 


breaks 
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breaks out once and again in theſe words; 
Think upon me, my God, for good, and ſpare 
me according to the greatneſs of thy mercy, 
He prays that God would accept his good in- 


tentions, and forgive his imperfections. 


Hie had his recompence in both worlds; hap- 
py in the love of his people, happy in ſeeing 
his honeſt labours bleſſed with great fucceſs; 
and his own hiſtory written by himſelf, and 
being part of the holy Scriptures, tranſmits 
his name and his reputation to all generations, 
when ſtatues and pillars, and other frail monu- 
ments of human gratitude moulder away and 
fall into oblivion. | | 

And now, to make a proper uſe of this bright 
example, I ſhall offer ſome obſervations con- 
cerning the love of our country, and the beha- 
viour by which it is evidenced. 

It may be juſtly affirmed, that there is no 
one good and commendable quality, of which 
there is not ſome precept, or ſome example in 
the holy Scriptures. A conceited, fantaſtical, 


and halt-learned Writer of this nation; hath 


ſaid of the Goſpel, that it neither recommends 


private friendſhip, nor the love of our country. 
The anſwer is obvious: 


Firſt, 


9 


Fieſt, * nnn 
poſitions; recorded both. in the Qld and in che 
New. Teſtame nt. Que Lord himſelf had his 
particular friends 3 himnſelf burſt into tears at 
the foreſight of the calamities, which were to 
overwhelm his unhappy country, 2 
was not to partake of them. . 
Secondly, The Scriptures of the Old Teſta. 
ment, if tightly underſtood, have fairly inti- 
mated, and the Goſpel. hath expreſsly taught 
that we ought to love all mankind... Now by 
this precept, Religion ſufficiently. enforceth both. 
. private friendſhip and. public ſpirit, and at che 
ſame time corrects a vitious exceſs. to which 
each of thoſe affections are very, prone, namely 
a regard ſhewed to one perſon, or to one nation, 
at che expence of the duty to mankind. This 
was evidently the, caſe amongſt the Greeks and 
ans, many of whoſe eminent Leaders, 
to advance the wealth and, grandeur of their 
own. people, ſcrupled not to oppreſs and pile 
= other nations. Their courage and con- 
duct are ſet in the moſt favourable light by 
their own ingenious and partial Hiſtorians; 
but if examined by the rules of reaſon, muſt 
uſually. ſtand yonderanes 3 a8 mere n we 
robberies. 4-4 "Of 
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breaks out once and again in theſe words; 
Think upon me, my God, for good, and ſpare 
me according to the greatneſs of thy mercy. 
He prays that God would accept his good in- 
tentions, and forgive his imperfections. 

He had his recompence in both worlds; hap- 
py in the love of his people, happy in ſeeing 
his honeſt labours bleſſed with great ſucceſs; 
and his own hiſtory written by himſelf, and 
being part of the holy Scriptures, tranſmits 
his name and his reputation to all generations, 
when ſtatues and pillars, and other frail monu- 
ments of human gratitude moulder away and 
fall into oblivion. 25 

And now, to make a proper uſe of this bright 
example, I ſhall offer ſome obſervations con- 
cerning the love of our country, and the beha- 
viour by which it is evidenced. 

It may be juſtly affirmed, that there is no 
one good and commendable quality, of which 
there is not ſome precept, or ſome example in 
the holy Scriptures. A conceited, fantaſtical, 
and half- learned Writer of this nation- hath 
ſaid of the Goſpel, that it neither recommends 
private friendſhip, nor the love of our country. 
The anſwer is obvious: 
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Firſt, there ate many examples of theſe diſ- 
poſitions recorded boch. in the Old and in the 
New Teſtament. Our Lord himmſelf had his 

particular friends z himſelf burſt; into tears at: 
the foreſight of the calamities, which were to 
overwhelm his unhappy country, a * 
was not to partake of them. N 

Secondly, The Scriptures of the Old Teſta. 
mene if, rightly underſtood, have fairly inti- 
mated, and the Goſpel hath expreſsly taught 
that we ought to love all mankind. Now by 
this precept, Religion ſufficiently enforceth both 
private friendſhip and public ſpirit, and at the 
ſame time corrects a vitious exceſs to which 
each of thoſe affections are very prone, namely 
a regard ſhewed to one perſon, or to one nation, 
at the expence of the duty to mankind. This 
was evidently the caſe amongſt the Greeks and 
the Romans, many of whoſe eminent Leaders, 
to advance. the wealth and grandeur. of their 
own people, ſcrupled not to oppreſs and pil- 
lage other nations. Their courage and con- 
duct are ſet in the moſt favourable light by 
their own ingenious and partial Hiſtorians; 
but if examined by the rules of reaſon, muſt 
uſually ſtand condemned as mere . * 
robberies. 
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15 Saered Hiſtory informs us that God ereated 
only two perſons, from whom all of us deſeend- 
ed.. It was ſo ordered perhaps, with' this in- 
benin that in the infant world the firſt race 
might grow up in peace and love in one family, 
and under one father and mother; and that 

when they were diſperſed," they might fill 
remember that they were all of one original, 
the children of one human father, and of one 
heavenly Father, and ſo might retain a brother- 
ly love and regard to each Ster hgnloeves ſe- 
| parated in different places, 
' Reaſon and the light of nature few: us "that 
men are all partakers of one common nature, 
all are born and live and die, all have a body 
and a ſoul, and the fame affections, inclinati- 
ons and wants, all have the ſame natural and 
moral law to obſerve, and nothing can be more 
like one man than another is. There is there · 
fore a relation between man and man much 
eloſer than between man and angel, or man 
and brute. This alſo ſhould create mutual 
benevolence, and he who loves himſelf ſhould 
love W 00h wg? 1s his _ f and his own 


image. 1 | 4 


Our Saviour hath enforced EF: ineblestes 
this duty ſo particularly and frequently, that 


it, is, altogether; neces, to _ aner 
| thy Sort 61001 41 Abs 
Uader this general duty of oye to our fel 
law-creatures is compriſed the love of: patticu» 
lars, of, thoſe. eſpecially to whom, we are moſt 
obliged, and neareſt related, and of thoſe with 
whom ve ate united in civil ſoiety. But chis 
particular duty to parents, children, kings, 
governors, teachers, brethren, fxiends, bene- 
factors, country men, is to be regulated by the 
general duty. We muſt ſo love theſe, as nat 
to caſt off t to athers, mack leſs to, nſw 
The La. our - friends i is in a ſome ele na- 
tural, it often grows up with, us, it prevents 
reaſon and reflexion: it is therefore a duty 
which may in a great meaſure be truſted to us, 
and which wants rather to be explained than 
enforced. But the love of mankind is a manly 
thing, a ſublimer affection, and wants to be 
well recommended, and ſtrictly required; for, 
as our Saviour obſerves, If ye love thoſe 
who love you, it is no great virtue; even chil- 
dren do.it: and. if ye love your own. country 


better than another nation, do not the ane x 
. lame? | 
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>The love of e country is then commend- 
able when it is reaſonable; for there may cer- 
tainly be caſes and circumſtances, when it 
ceaſeth to be a particular duty, and when we 
may and ſhould' love and ſerve another country 
preferably to our own native land. Such, for 
inſtance, is the caſe of thoſe who flying from 


tyranny and perſecution have been courteouſly 


received in other nations, and haye obtained 
there the rights and privileges of citizens, of 
which they had been unjuſtly : deprived at 


home. But it 1s beſide my preſent purpoſe to 


diſcuſs this point. I am now to ſhew what 
duty we owe to our country, and to recom- 
mend the behaviour of Nehemiah'to our imi- 
tation, as far as our condition and abilities will 
permit. The character of Nehemiah is un- 
common. Such Princes and ſuch Governors 
as he do not often make their appearance, and 
it is very well if a few are to be found in the 


world who have the honour in ſome degree to 
reſemble him. 


Nehemiah was ruler of a nation, and, as 
ſuch, can be no example to private perſons, 


though he be an excellent one to princes and 


governors, who if they would be eſteemed as 


he was, mult act as he did. For though 


2 | | wealth 
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wealth an power may be obtained by many 
ways, yet reſpect and reputation can only be 


acquited by deſerving them. But the ſub- 
miſſion which tlie ſober and religious part of 


the Jews paid to Nehemiah is an example to 
us how we ſhould behave ourſelves to good | 
kings and rulers, and even to tolerable rulers. 
We ſhould willingly obey and aſſiſt them, ſhew 
them the reſpect due to their ſtation, neither 


ſay nor do any thing that may lefleri their cha- 


racer, and weaken their authority, and pray 
for their peace and proſperity, upon which in- 
deed our own RE 27 with Which ir is 
connected. 

Nehemiah was a zelda ſupporter of the 
Law of God; and in this he is an example to 
. perſons in authority; with ſuch limitations 
however as the difference between the Jewiſh 
economy and the Chriſtian diſpenſation ſug- 
geſts. For the political laws of the Jews are 
no lavvs to us, any farther than they are con- 
firmed by Reaſon, or by the Goſpel. 

The enforcing of Religion is OS: one 
of the moſt nice and difficult duties of a Chri- 
ſtian magiſtrate; It requires caution, ' good 

temper, prudence, dexterity, and probity, to 
give no encouragement to licentiouſneſs, and 
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yet to avoid all ſuch compulfion as miry:itfure 
civil liberty or inyade the riglits of confcieude: 
for as vice is the reproach and the ruin of any 
people, ſo is perſecution. | Therefore Chriſtian 
governments are neceſſitated to bverlobk and 
connive at ſore immoralities, at ſame irreligi- 
ous and profane talkers and writers 3 not becauſe 
ſuch offenders deſerve any fayour or toleration, 
or any thing better than à jail, but becauſe it 
is ſo very hard to find out aud apply a general 
remedy which is not in one reſpect or other as 
bad as the .diſcaft. What is -ſpeculatively 
| right, and whatis practicable, are two things. 
Nehemiah loved his country, principally be- 
cauſe it was the ſeat of true religion, the place 
where God had choſen to put his name, and to 
fix his worſhip, The ſame reaſon have we to 
love our country, where the 'Prateſtant religion 
is eſtabliſhed, a religion /purged from many 
groſs errors which ignorance, ſuperſtition, and 
arbitrary power had introduced into the 
Church; where the Scriptures are put into the 
hands of the people, and divine ſervice per- 
formed in the yulgar tongue; where men are 
at liberty to follow the dictates of their 
own conſcience, and to ſerve God in their 
own way, a favour extended even ta thoſe who 
5 would 


would not ſhew us the ſame: indulgence, and 
who never yet failed to perſecute heretics'and 
ſchiſmatics, when they had it in their power; 
where we haye a religious ſyſtem and conſtitu- 
tion, Which, though to call it perfect would 
be to pay it a, compliment at the expence of 
truth, yet comparatively ſpeaking, muſt be al- 
lowed far preferable to the ptineiples and the 
notions which prevail in a parts of 25 
Chriſtian world. 
Nehemiah loved, ep country, | probably for 
the ſake of its eivil government, which was 
not tyrannzeal-and arbitrary, but in many re 
ſpects ſomewhat, like ours, If ye loye not our 
country for the ſame reaſon, we are not worthy 
of thoſe laws and privileges which advantage - 
ouſly diſtinguiſh us from many other king 
doms, and whieh. we ought to preſerve as a 
ſacred depoſit, and tranſmit to our poſterity, 
and rather part wth, our lives than with qur 
Uberties. 

Nehemiah ſe the. — an  exatople of pity, 
and endeavoured aboye all things to make them 
religious, and thereby to ſecure to them the 
favour and protection of God. In this we 
ſhould imitate him, and without this i in vain 
da we Lt to love gur country. It was 
: 1 5 e 
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judieiouſly ſaid that An * orator is a good man 
{killed in ſpeaking. For if he be not good, he 

cannot be an Orator; he is only a Prater; and 

all his eloquence, though he poſſeſs it in a con- 
ſiderable degree, ſigniſies little, and hath ſmall 
influence. In like manner, a Patriot is a re- 
ligious man, who employs himſelf in ſerving 
the public; and a good citizen is one who loves 

God and his neighbour. Whoſoever neglects 

his duty to God, cannot perform his duty te 

the public in a complete and effectual manner. 

There are, as there ever have been, men whe 

have little religion, and yet ſome ſhare of what 

we commonly call honour and public ſpirit, 
who would not injure their nation for private 
advantage, and would riſque their fortunes or 
their lives for their country. Yet theſe perſons 
often do more harm another way, by their im- 
moralities, by ſetting a bad example, and cor- 
rupting the minds of men, than they can com- 
penſate by intrepidity, generoſity, and honour. 
But in reality, a patriot without religion, and 
an honeſt man without the fear of God, is one 
of the moſt uncommon creatures upon earth; 
and unhappy are the people who have nothing 
better to truſt to than to the honour of Ga 


Vir bonus, dicendi peritus. 
| Counſellor 
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Counſellors and Magiſtratrs Let rerenges r 7 OM 
ambition, or pride, or luſt, or profit» tempt the = 

man to a baſe and vile action, zand/ou may as 


cobweb, as to hold this debauthed patriot in 
the viſionary chains of Decency, or to charm 
him with the e e of Tryth and 
_— 2 Diebe nie l 09543 3u8 

There never was perhaps a e and ca 
| ae Ruler than Moſes, or one Who had: u 
ſincerer affection for the people committed to 
his care. His piety enabled him many times 
to ſave his nation, when his courage and his 
conduct would have ſtood him in no ſtead. 
Often had God threatened to deſtroy the whole 
congregation, and to make him the father 
and founder of a new people; but by his earneſt 
entreaties he averted the divine wrath, and ob- 
tained pardon for them. In all this there was 
ſomething extraordinary: but from the whole 
tenor of the | Scriptures --it- appears that the 
prayers of the righteous are prevalent with 
God, and may bring down bleſſings upon them- 
ſelves, and their families, and their country. 
If ſo, a poor man, who is covered with obſcuri- 
ty, and is ſcarcely: known to his next neighbour, 
| May whe 6 his interceſſion with his heavenly 
. Father | 


well hope to bind up an hungry tiger 'with:a = 
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Father olli rountry, more ſorvice Men | 
dyiſeſt iſtateſman, or the ableſt general. 

Ot all the titles that were ever given to 2 
mam, the moſt glorious and the moſt deſirable 
is to be called, Father of his country, and there 


have been Princes who have received it with 


tears of joy, as the greateſt of all honours. 
But there is a title greater than this, which 
God gave to Abraham, when he called him, 
Abraham my friend. To be ſtiled, the friend 
of God, by the Almighty himſelf, is ſomething 
far above all the appellations which human 
cuſtom, and human gratitude, and human 
flattery can beſtow. Such a perſon muſt needs 
be the beſt and the moſt uſeful friend to man- 
kind, and to his own cauntr 7. 6 

In the character of Nehemiah we oh libera- 
lity, diſintereſtedneſs, courage, induſtry, uni- 
formity of conduct, and every ſocial accom ; 
pliſhment. Though our ſituation and circum- 
ſtances permit us not to do what he did, yet 


we may ſhew the fame temper, by acting 


boldly and honourably in our ſtation, by diſ- 
countenancing profaneneſs and immorality, by 
encouraging virtue and knowledge, and learn- 
ing, and uſeful arts and ſciences, by rejecting. 
all unlawful gain, all private profit which is 
detrimental 


\ 
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detrimental to ſociety, by relieving the wants 
of our brethren, by ſubmitting to the incon 
veniences and hardſhips which the public good 
may at any time require, by loving our reli- 
gion and liberties better than the wages of 
ſlayery and iniquity, and by acting thus con- 
ſtantly and ſteadily, whether it be faſhionable 
or i whether it be ſafe or danger- 

This is the general duty of ſubjects; and 
as 220 the Miniſters of the Goſpel, they are more 
particularly obliged both to teach and to prac- 

tiſe obedience to the Government in all things 

lawful; not for fear of puniſhment, which is 
ſervile; nor for lucre, which is ſordid ; but 
for the ſake of a good conſcience, for the ſake 
of their own ſolemn engagements, and of the 
poblts vs rags and welfare. 
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The rich nd poor meet tas? L. the Eras is the 
e mater 1 og n 
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WW 0 propoſitions are contained i in theſe 
"words. 
1. That i in all nations there are ach, and 
there are poor people; and that this difference 
of conditions is unavoidable, 
II. That they have all one common Father, 
whoſe” providence” extends over them all, and 
who permits this inequ N35 for wiſe and good 
purpoſes. 
They may be called nich, who have a large 
property, which ſufficeth not only for the ne- 
ceflaries, but for all the conveniences of life, and 
is ſuited to ſupport them in a genteel rank. 
They may be called poor, who having no 
property, or very little, live, as it is ſaid, from 
hand to mouth, and are obliged to ſupport | 
5 themſelves 
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themſelves by daily labour; ; fo that if they loſe 
their health, or their employment, and the 
opportunities of earning their ſubſiſtence, they 
will be requcech to wayt, and to a e 
upon the charity of others. 

All nations, as it is well known, contain in 


them theſe two ſorts of citizens; beſides whom 
there is a third and a numerous claſs of per- 


ons, who are placed i in, a middle ſtate, who 
may be called poor, when compared with, the 
rich; and rich, when compared with the poor. 
Again, there are ſome who, are , exceſſively 
rich, and poſſeſs more than can be of real bene- 
fit to themſelves. and their families ; and there 
are ſome wha, are abſolutely deſtitute of the 
neceſſaries of life, and truly in a aeg con- 
dition. 
Theſe various 3 God in * py Re his 


providence permits; and though he. doth not 


approve of them all, yet neither doth he viſi- 
þly interpoſe to prevent them. Certaiuly it is 
not the will of God that there ſhould be in 
civil ſociety any perſons immoderately rich, or 


extremely neceſſitous; any more than it is the 

will of God that men ſhould be wicked and 

irreligious. To permit is one thing: to ap- 
prove and like is another thing. 
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=. | Andnow 1 yroceedto the rl propoſition. | 
1. In all civil ſocieties there ard rich and 
bene poot people. Fhis is the unavoitlable 
conſ6quence-of the conſtitution of things. It 
will appear to be ſo, if we examine ai en 
ariſath wealth, and whence ariſeth poverty. 
- Now riches ariſe from three cauſes, the 
virtues and abilities of men, from the vices. of 
men, and from chance or good fortune, as it is ufu- 
ally called, that is, from eventstowards which tha 
rich man himſelf contributes little or nothing. 


qualities of men. Thus when a perſon hath | 
good natural abilities, joined to an honeſt | 
heart, and is ſo ſituated that he hath opportu- 
nities of improving and exerting his talents, 
when he can be ſerviceable to the public, when | 
he is induſtrious, prudent, juſt; ſober, civil, and 
charitable, when he is beloved, reſpected, 
aſſiſted, and truſted, he often receives the tem- 
poral reward of his labours and virtues, and 
becomes rich. Hence in thoſe parts of ſcrip- 
ture, which contain prudential and political pre- 
cepts, induſtry, honeſty, and charity are fre- 
quently. recommended, as the way to raife a 
man's fortune; at leaſt, as the way to 3 
him from friendleſs indigence. 
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Again, on the contrary, riches/ ariſtt alſo 
from the vices of men, and in tliat ſenſe are. the 


Mammon of- unrighteouſneſs. We know that 


tliere ate in all times and places perſons to be 
found, ho grow rich and powerful by un- 
juſtifiable methods, by extortion,” by fraull, by 

violence; by flattering the Great, by courting 
and pleaſing the Worthleſs and the Debaughed, 


by proſtituting their conſcience. by ſordid par- 


ſmony, by covetous induſtry, by various 
oblique and ſcandalous ways, to wlüch no per · 


ſon of honour will ſubmit. Providence ſome- 


times permits ſuch wretches to thrive; Whence 


we may learn the ſmall value of abundant 


wealth, in the hight of 01 and in a juſt, 
eftimate of things. cht vos! 17 
Riches alſo, and indeed 500 — ariſe from 


at which is called Chance, or Fortune; -as 


when they deſcend to a man by inhetitance, 


and he enjoys the title and eſtate of his an- 


ceftors, and reaps where he did not ſow, When 


he receives favours from thoſe of whom he had 
no reaſon to expect them, hen they are thrown 


: in his way by unforeſeen accidents, and he hath 


nothing to do, but to ſtretch out his hand and 


wealth. 
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receive them; Theſe. are the three ſources of 
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To Wiſin tithe caſts povert '1 
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1 Hiſes fornetinics from the viruses of mend 2 
and this happens n more cheally When men e 
vader a picked: and tyraghical goyerninent, or | 
ſuffer oppreſſion nd perſecution” for the fe of 
religioh.” Eile) boch ancient and mode ut | 
fords us many 'inftances of ſuch ſufferings, a 
this Cats à man hath no cauſe to be aſhamed6f 
his poverty, His poverty is his crown and = 
gory. i 

5 Perſohs "uy tu  diffipated an ans fobtihe, : 
and are become neceffitous by yanity, Juxury, 
and debauchery, who even then are riot aſhamed 
of their yices, who take a pleaſure in recolle&- 
ing their paſt adventures, and boaſt of their art 
of confounding. their money, who deſpiſe the 
teconomy and temperance even of thoſe to 
whom they apply for relief, ſich. perſons are to 
be found up and down in ſociety, and ſuch 
getiteel beggats are truly moſt odious and con- 
temptible objects. If ſenſible and good-natured 
people are induced to relieve them, what the 


| give, they sive not to the r man, but to Hugs 
nity. 9 
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Mammon of unrighteouſneſs. We know that 


there are in all times and places perſons to be 
found, WhO grow rich and powerful by un- 
juſtifiable methods, by extortion, by fraud, by 
violence; by flattering the Great, by courting. 


and pleaſing the Worthleſs and the Debauched, 
by proſtituting their conſcience, by ſordid par- 
ſnnony, by covetous induſtry, by various 


oblique and ſcandalous ways, to which no per . 


ſon of honour will ſubmit. : Providence ſome- 


times permits ſuch wretches to thrive ; whence: 


we may learn the ſmall value of aburidant 


wealth, in the fight of e and in a Juſt 


eſtimate of things. N58 


Riches alſo, and indeed very IP aciſs i 


that which: is called Chance, or Fortune; as 


when they deſcend to a man by inheritance, 


and he enjoys the title and eſtate of his an- 
ceſtors, and reaps where he did not ſow, when 
he receives favours from thoſe of whom he had 
no reaſon to expect them, when they are thrown 


| in his way by unforeſeen accidents, and he hath 


nothing to do, but to ſtretch out his hand and 
receive them; Theſe are the three ſources of 
wealth, | 


To 


. Again, on the contrary, » riches; ariſe: alſo 
from the vices of men, and in that ſenſe are the 
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Ao the fame three cauſes {poverty tay alt be 
aſcribed: e iel. * Wah 

Tr Hiſes fometim "0 the virtues of men4 4 
and this happens more eſpetially when men tive 
under a Wieked and tyratinical government, or 
ſuffer oppreſſton and Peet for the fake of 
religion.” Hiſtory both ancient and modern af. 
fords us We hs of ſuch ſufferings,” In 
this cat man hath no cauſe to be aſhamed of 
his Ew" His poverty is his crown and * 

Perſoks who have diffi pated an avi hehe, . 
and are become neceſſitous by yanity, luxury, 
and debauchery, who even'then are riot aſhamed 
of their vices, who take a pleaſure i in recollect- 
ing their paſt adventures, and boaſt of their art 
of confounding their money, who deſpiſe the 
teconomy and temperance even of thoſe to 
whom they apply for relief, ſuch perſons are to 
be found up and down in ſociety, and ſuch 
genteel beggars are truly moſt odious and con- 
temptible objects. If ſenſible and good - natured 
people are induced to relieve them, what they 


give, they give not to ther man, but to huma- 
0 nity. A 5 | 
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by friend 1 and land. and country for the ſake 
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of a good conſcience, theſe Hand i in a muc 
big rher r: rank _ theſe are entitled n not or 2 re- 
bt, but to relpect and veneration.. . \Th us hy 


verty ariſes | ometimes from. honourable cauſes, 
from the integrity 0 of good n men ele the 
batred and malice of the wie ked.. ic 
Poverty alſo often ſprings from. the « conn 
cauſe, from the perſonal vices of men. any 
vices there : are Which have the cloleſt e cones: 
tion with indigence, and naturally produce i it, 
ſuch as lazineſs, extravagance, and debauchery, 
Daily experience ſhews this, and aſſures us that 
the. tranſition 1 is eaſy from a gaming t table to 
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eile, When n petſcß is born of need) Parerits 
Who Täuftöt dt Fm; and put Him for- 
witd in che World; hen he Tots his rélaridiis 
+hd iS ftr hs Rifanicy; When He is defraud- 
ed, fared; and öppVeed by choſt Whb have 
: MW hore” poet or cühiüng than hie cari contend 
5 WI with. Thus alfo bHe'calarmities, War; pelti. 
„eee, faite, es es, inu6ditions, ſhip- 
7 WW vietſts/) fire, and Sher GfReds' are ah inst. 
1 ſents of of Nope and the ruin of 
+ WW frviſtitudes; 
7 MW Bit gather; Not bin And ee cet 
9 dige int rich an poor, but there muſt be 
„ue a a ffüctuarion of property, by 
wick th rick beedifif poor, and the 4A be. 
dome fichg 60 thitt tether ſtate is of 4 fixed | 
vi petfridfient nature: Riches; ſays Soldnon, 
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| | cage % s RN v. 
wm wbemſelyes Wings: they. fly:ay y 
t  bagle;. Poverty alſo ſometimes; is 4 
paſlage;. and. takes her! flight frond'thoſs + with 
- whom ſhe ſeemed to Have taken Up. her abode, 
Wealth by various means {lips: from the poſ⸗ 
Telives, and gets from few.i into more hatids, and 
then 1 it is like a large river, which beidg cut 
into many chanels, decor les a e of . 
' rivulets. - u | Ae : | 1 
But though 3 in as 10 0 Ag of n 
it is eaſier for a rich perſon to become poor, 
than for a poor perſon to become rich, yet nei- 
ther is this latter caſe ſo unfrequent. There 
are always inſtances of perſons, who ſetting out 
| with 4 very {ſmall 5 income, either by their own 
ability. and induſtry, or by. ſudden 1 turns of for- 
tune, become great and rich, 1116 
Not only all ſocieties and Sac con- 
ſiſt of rich and poor, but it is farther to be ob 
ſerved that the poor wilt always be far more 
numerous than the rich: We ſee that i it is ſo 
and we know that! it mult be o. The revenues 
of a populous nation bear no Proportion, to the 
number of its inhabitants; - the diviſion there 
fore. muſt needs, be unequal.” Beſides, as it is 
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bl eaſier to'go downhill than uphill, ſo it is eaſier 


[1 to ſpend money than to get it. Mens appetite 
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ether than | their abilities, and they en 
without much ſtudy find out various Ways 'of 


gratifying their ſenſes zt the expence of their . 


pockets, whillt they. have little {kill or incli- : 
nation to purſue the 3 5 ways, of thriving ; and 
it is hardly conceiveable how much i is fooliſhly ' 


waſted even by people i in narrow circumſtances, 
Riches alſo and profitable ſtations being ob) Sets 


purſued by: many, they muſt needs be often pure 


ſued in vain. Where the prizes are few, and 
the c competitors numerous, the majority mult 


come off with their labour for their pains. 


having the ſame advantageous opportunities 8 


and ſo through internal impediments and ex» 
ternal diſcouragements, the bulk of the people 


will be gradually upon the decline, till they 


ſettle amongſt the lower claſs, and become only 


fit for bodily labour. But bodily labour hardly 
ever raiſed: a fortune: at the moſt, it only ſe- 
cures from hunger and nakedneſs and beg- 


gary. A large income, if it be an acquired 


K 3 one, 


Moreover, though all men have nearly the 
lame paſſions, they are far from having the 
ſame abilities, either for acquiring wealth and 
favour, or for tranſacting buſineſs, or for get- 
ting uſeful knowledge; they are alſo far from 
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Ohe muſt be acquired;by ede rbun, 
Wah ede, „ 300 bild Ir ene ede 
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2 Hegftyr wWhilſh theng arg vrtuęs: and 
vid; WRYG1t here, are cxigitfitndes.of fortune,. 
aud rexalutions.of affair; chere, muſtobyrin all 
times and plages. a,nixtwee,of high, and ow. oh 
rich agg pp . Providence permits it audtin; 
ſome ſeals, may be ſaid to, appoigt it, ſincę it 
1 reihe W e e INT: 
Wa | 
Ih, Nay det ps hier, Godin, the wer. 
ral, e-flgftion made by Solpmon. upon this ins- 
quality, The rich. and poor meet; together; 
the. Lol is Anker them, all. That. is 
to ſay:; Thęy haxę one cemmon Patent whole, 
P rovideyge extends OVer, them all. In chat re- 
ipect; the. are enen. rot ſo, * mura be 
no great..differs 
tween them.“ | 
It ſhould he ne wembred that, 1388 | 
and natyral..cyils, muſt , be,thrown gut, of the 
Wien hich. ariſe nqt properly from a ſtato 
of, poverty; rg RO erg nile. 
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Let us foe then whether chere by . 
parity in point of happineſs 'between th Y 
and the ſmall, the maſter and the OIL 2 
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Shane, tlie 44 1 r 
of human nature and human life, will 77 
without heſitation that the rich have eve 
ane on their ide. Wealth, fay they, ak 
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Ve not much Gatisfadtion can MY e from al 1 
this. To have honour and authority, unleſs i it 
be hohe ttly y acquired and decently ſupported, 
is tobe raiſed to ſplendid infamy. Power an- 
tonly exerciſed is the undefirgable opportunity 
of doing miſchieh, For which a ſevere s account 15, 
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Naνον wiz. 
the preſent ſtate. Wealth uſed for vile ur-. 
poſes, or for no good purpoſes, can be no real 
bleſſing to the waſter or to the hoarder of: it. 
Independency rightly underſtood, 3 is ſometimes 
a bleſſing: but it is ſometimes a curſe and 2 
calamity, He who cannot conduct himſelf, is 
ſafer when he is conducted by others; aud Aa 
blind. man would be mad, who ſhould chuſe 
to ſhew his independency by. refuſing the nes. 
ceſſary aſſiſtance of a guide. It is often an ad- 
vantage to be in a ſtate of dependence, as un- 
der a good parent, or a good maſter; and the 


days which are ſpent. in that condition, are fre- 


quently the happieſt days of our life. 0 do 
what we pleaſe, is a wretched privilege, when 
it enables us to do what we ought not. To 
follow pleaſure that ends in diſappointment 
and pain, is to court and invite miſery, and to 
haſten it upon us; as if miſery would not come 
too readily of her own accord, unearned, un- 
tought, and unpurſued! Solomon, Who had 
wealth enough te to know 1 its nature, lays; When 
goods increaſe, they are increaſed. that eat 
them; and what good is there'tg the owners 
thereof, ſaving the beholding of them with 
the eyes? Thus far there ſeems to be ng - con. 


| ſiderable adrantage on the. ſide of wealth. 


IF - The 


1 
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The: poor ark or they may be, more free. 
from uneaſineſs than the rich. As they uſually | 
have. fewer deſires, fewer falſe, and artificial /| 1 
wants, more moderate expectations, and morę ; 
bounded views, they have fewer diſquietz, les | 


anxiety, leſs ſenſibility of hardfups, and cooler. 
E of future Nan and theſe 


\ 
5 


7 


In point of health, the poor, . 1 mean tha. 
who are poor and ſober, have the ſuperiority. | 
Temperance, exerciſe, and labour, to which 
their income and their ſtation ſeem to oblige . 
them, prevent thoſe diſeaſes which indolence 
and luxury create: and in caſe of ſickneſs, 
their remedies are ſimple, and oo obtained, l 
eſpecially i in this country, where the h umanity \ 
and liberality of the preſent age hath provided \ 
for them in various ways. Such objects, it is 
to be hoped, are ſeldom ſo far neglected, as to 
find no affiſtance, - 

The extremes either of n. or of indigence 
uſually occaſion various diſtempers, and ſhor- 
ten the thread of human life. For too much 
indulgence in eating, drinking, clothing, Nleep-. 
ing, and other things, and on the contrary too 
much fatigue and hardſhip, attended with a 


ſpare 
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ſp ab melo Abt,“ bercen. J 
cafe ant ale the Ude 'of health ati 
ſtleligt. $85 tft eamples of 4 vary 45 
lift alt wöre cbt tö be fund among 
eH6fs wh" nber wers dipl of riedefiitties,” 
or aituftbthetro" efehdiicies.* Ti thetic 
wid art” ih a fddle* At betweert weltth 

aller want, Hott be thünkfüf för eit —4 
and inſtead of enbyfug thöſd who” afe above 
tet, (EWA cofffder tow ue wel r 
beneath them: 

i pott of Went bonbeflientes, it mt be 
oWNu*rhit knie richt fidve tlie advaftäge, but 
yet how far ſuth convenicliees eä to 
haþpitieſs is not clear, how für tlie cohve- 
nientes, to Which àa mafi hath never been ac- 
cuſtotnied, are neceffary to his welk being If 
he febls not the wiint of thein, they are to o him 
in the ſiſt of ſupetfluities“ een 

The lower part of matilkind-ave 0 TK 
- quently been querulous, enviotis of thoſe 950 
were better accommodated, aid deſirous either 
of riſing to an equality irh fuck perſons, or 
of bringltig them down to an equality "with. 
thetnſetves.” This may incline me: to think 
hat the tevellitis W wollt fer al to 575 
A Bu ; 


«. 
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But a miorwwablird-anilpentivions/ ſcents” e 
not entern ches mind nenn 
If the whole property andere venue of mo 
country wore?) equally» divided amomgſt the 
inhabitants, they would ber reduced te a. date 
approaching very nearly to pevertyi There 
would bsan end of alt liberal arts and Tieres, 
off all leanngd education; of all public elivitics,. 
of. all exe trade and comiere, of all 
encourage ment to iniduſtiy; of allo national” 
credit) and indeed bf all! c gourmet. 


dependeney; and anarchy would overſpread the 
lande and the inhabitants would be reduced to- 
the moſt wr etched Kates accompanied with this 
reflection, that they had brought it upon 
themſelvet y and — — _ 
. deſerved. - | 

Indeed ſuch a ſtate · could not nb! 
fon wealth and property will fluctuate: they 
are liks the ſeai which ig never at reſt, but al- 
ways either. ebbing or flowing. Power and © 
wealth would by degrers return to ſome, and 
poverty totothers, ' Men are not formed for a 
ſtate of perſect equality” r 
this life. God hath made us for one another. 
Some are qualified to * others to obey; 

6 ſorad: 


And thus poverty, ignorante, iH manners, in- 
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ſome to teach, others to learn; ſome. * con- 
trive, others to execute; ſome to Labour With 
their head, others to labour with their Hands; 
and the rich gould no more ſubſiſt without tho 
aſſiſtance of the poor, than the 8 without, 
the aſſiſtance of the rich: . M's if | 

The very manner in which et a into 
this: world ſhews that we are not | ual. in all 
reſpectð, for then pve ought all to be created 
in. a ſtate of manhood. But infaney i 1s. depen· 
dency, and we begin by being in ſubjection, 
and receive from others the improvements of 
body and mind. How high ſoever our ſtation 
may be, we have obligations upon us of reve- 
rence, gratitude, and affection to thoſe who 
took care of us in our younger years. J 

Let us now. make ſome application of. the 
preſent ſubject. ws 12 

1 mentioned to you before that a: the 
extremes of over-abundant wealth and of indi- 
gence are too often to be found in this world, 
and though God may be ſaid to permit: what- 
ſoever he doth not interpoſe to hinder, yet he 
doth not approve of either of 3 extremes. 


and Moral difortters, which men ſhould as. 
vour to remove. * 


, id; 


- 


Civil 
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Civil! government is of hutnan inſtitutioh, 
| 1 of divine approbatibi God: habing given 
us abilities and means to feed and cloath dur 
ſelves, doth. not put meat into our mouths, and 
raiment upon our body, but leaves thut tel us. 
So, having given us underftanding aiid duſon, 
to diſcern the neceſſity of government and good 
order, he leaves us to form ourſelves inte ſoci- 
eties, and to regulate them according to our 
common convenience. There is only one 
model of civil government of which God is 
the immediate author, and! that is the:Jewiſh 
Republic, as formed upon the Laws of Moſes: 
ahd from thoſe laws it manifeſtly appears that 
it was the will and deſign of God to guard that 

people againſt exceflive riches and exceſſive 
want. Theſe extremes his Prov idence intend- 
ed to prevent or remove, as far as Providence 
can hinder them, without uſing ſuch compul - 
ſion. as would not ſuit with human- nature, and 
would deſtroy the free · agency of man. 

The very ſame plan and deſign is contained 
in the Goſpel ; 0 ft that if all the inhabitants of 
a Chriſtian nation were to live up exactiy to 
the precepts of our Lord and the exhortations 
of his Arg, exceſſive wealth and extreme 


| There 


. 
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These ate three iecepts or Jaws u Cliiiſtani- 
ts Which tend Hirestly to rem tbheſe-ox- 
temes ; and they are the la uf charity he 
Ihe la of charigy were ant yprſalty ob- 
of their wealeh 40 the reliaf uf the poor, tht 
pesſaps-: in 3 middle ſtate would concur, 
and Sontalbute their hare in proportion, and 
thus multitudes erduld be aſſiſted and none 
would be left to periſh for teen * 
in penceable and proſperous times. : 
I the law of induſtry. were e 
e the number af the neceſſituus would be 
gonſiderably reduced, and lazineſt, which is one 
rent cauſe of indigene, would be aboliſfed. 
regard peid to it, perſons in affluent or in tole- 
rable eireumſtances would avoid} fooliſh and 
needleſs expences, and would have the mere to 
ſpare far thoſe whe are in want and perſons 


of a lower rank would not diſſipate ctieir ſlender 
fortnes by vain amufements, by drefs, by 
gaming, by drunkenneſa, by lewdneſs, by en- 
qeauouring to ape Wy en 


* and vices. 


the:things. Which, hae hen ſaid, it ds 


nf. af the pore (563; 3 29 80% A hes e 
_ Liberaligy. ang. a-public. ſpirit gur I 
the oa che Goats Inne Jas pf ar 
anceſtors, and before the Reformation, Religion 
Was ih a- ENT, laing ahh che 
eg gybichdabiled razplually af the chijdih | 
and lupszſtitigus king, Ant ahough:Chrifiian 
knowledge pod Chiiſkian victues;ſermedaa have 
taken their ; fight from che Shaiſtian - warld, 
one Yirtue ſtill Eemained, and that. viehur Was 
Charity .9r d/iberalings charity Well-intepded, 
3 CE 
Wy. erg 9 reggptian 
of the. —_— Schools far the-gducation 
of Youths and, Colleges in the Univerkties; for 
their farther WPFOYFIBERL, i! c;1 ©Þ 0 
lightened and. better conducted, hath continned 
among}; ps ſinge the Reformation, and great 
additions-have-been made tothe wc aftabybr 
ments abgyer mention... 

As to the rich, they oughg all to A 
that i in chem erxelty and inſalence tgwarde'the = 
door is highly criminal. Phe Lord is he 
; da of them all, hy s Solomon ; n 

re, 


ro.69lleft the Nati wer Hnties ef Ae % 
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| fore, as he obſerves with a remarkable ſtrength 
of expreſſion, Wlioſo mocketh the podr, re- 
proacheth his Maker. God takes tlie inſult 
| ac committed directiy againſt himſelf; and 
woe to the ain dene codtendech "with. 2 
Creator! Gee £43 1016. DIE no 95 
e bree eee Wie; and 6 
fut de are all upon the ſatne' foot: N 
there be an inequality of circumſtances, the 
| original equality ſtill remains. Chriſtianity | 
informs us alfo of another equality in a far more 
"impottant' point, an equal ſhare in the rights, 
privileges, promiſes and bleſſings of the Goſpel. 
The grace of out Lord Jeſus Chriſt is like the 
ſun, Which ſhines "equally upon the palace and 
the cottage; it is like the 'dew of heaven, 
which refreſhes the talleſt trees and the loweſt 
ſhrubs. In conſequence of this unbounded 
favour,” the meaneſt | perſon upon earth may 
be a member of Chriſt, and a child of God, 
and ſhall be an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven in that day when he whoexalteth him- 
ſelf ſhall be abaſed, and he who ben n. 
my ſhall be exalted. | 
Pride and wealth are too often nende 


1 mY Therefore ought the rich to be 


. wad careful to avoid this odious vices 
k and 
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and they eſpecially who are riſen from a low 
to an high ſtation. For ſuch children of For- 
tune have frequently ten times more pride than 
other people; whether it be becauſe they ſul. 
pect that they are not ſufficiently reverenced by 
| thoſe who were once their equals, or their ſu- 
periors, or whether it be that few have a head 
ſtrong] enough to bear a ſudden change from 
neceſſity to abundance, and from dependency 
to authority. But in fact, ſo it is that amongſt 
them you ſhall find the moſt glaring and 
ſhocking inſtances of vanity and arrogance. 
As to the poor, they have various motives 
and obligations both to honeſt induſtry, and to | 
patience and ſubmiſſion under their preſent | | 
condition. If, as Solomon ſays, God is the 
Maker of the poor as well as of the rich, he is 
conſequently their Father too, and their Bene- 
factor. Such a portion of happineſs may uſu- 
ally be obtained by them as will. make their | 
preſent condition tolerable. But what are the | 
ſons of men, without exception? Strangers, | 
lojourners, pilgrims, travellers. All temporal | 
differences will ceaſe for ever, when we come "nh 
to our journey”s end; and that end 1s near to 
many of us, and 1 is not far from any of us. 


we 
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Ps AL M Av. 9. 


The Lord 5 is good to all, and his be e 
are over all his works. 


INCE it is certain that we made not our 

ſelves, and that the things about us are 
effects proceeding from ſome cauſe, there muſt 
be One upon whom all depend, and who him- 
ſelf depends upon none. 

The magnificence and variety and beauty 
of the univerſe, the exact proportion of its parts, 
the decent order in which they are diſpoſed, and 
the regularity of their ſeveral motions, proclaim 
the whole to be the work of one Creator, whe 
is of himſelf without beginning or end, who 
formed it and gave it laws, who is every where 
preſent to govern and preſerve it, who is moſt 
wile and moſt powerful, who is a pure mind, 
L 2 ſepa- 
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ſeparated from matter, and free from all per- 
*turbations, moſt perfect and moſt happy, and 

ſufficient to his own happineſs. 

The conſideration of this ſupreme wiſdom 
and power and happineſs which belong to the 
divine nature, would excite in us wonder and 
veneration and fear; but when to theſe attri- 
butes we join goodneſs, this moſt amiable qua- 
lity ſeems to- add new perfeCtions to all the reſt, 

_ repreſents God to us, not only as the abſolute 
Lord, but as the kind Parent of all, and makes 
him the proper object of gratitude and reliance 
and love, 1 5 

It is obſervable that in the Gentile world, 


they who had tolerable notions of the ſupreme | 
God, though in many things they. erred: con- t 
cerning him, agreed in aſcribing goodneſs to ( 
him, reckoned it the principal of his perfec- 4 
tions, and called him * The Beſt and the Great- a 
eſt: and indeed there are ſo many and ſo clear 4 
proofs of the divine goodneſs, that though f 
ſome objections may be raiſed againſt it from ſe 
the evil which is in the world, the evidence in 
of it remains for ever ſuperior, firm, and un- 
ſhaken. L pr 
In the Platonic Trinity, Aſabes ſtands above Nag and vu. | 


| ce! 
Good- | 
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Goodneſs is the ſame quality in all- beings,” 
which/ have underſtanding,” in God, in An- 
gels, and in men; it is and it muſt be the 
ſame in kind, differing only in degree. From 
the knowledge therefore which we have of 
goodneſs, as it is in men, we may frame to 
ourſelves ſome knowledge of the goodneſs of 
God, removing from t all the defects which 
we obſerve in human goodneſs, and aſcribing 
to it the utmoſt erer of en. which we 
can conceive. 

Now goodneſs in us is a dilpoſttion and an en- 
deavour to promote the welfare and happineſs 
of others; and from this notion of human 
goodneſs we may frame ſome conceptions of 
the divine goodneſs, and ſay that goodneſs in 
God is a difpoſition to beſtow at all times and 
in all places upon all his creatures all the good, 
which, according to their ſeveral natures, they 
are capable of receiving, and which it is rea- 
ſonable that he, as the wiſe governor and pre- 
ſerver of the whole, ſhould beitow 4 cach 
individual. 

That this perfection belongs to God, may be 
moved ſeveral ways. _ 
+ 1, That God is good appears from the ne-, 
a connection between goodneſs and other, 
L divine 
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divine W God is ſupremely wile, 


and knoweth, beyond a poſſibility of miſtak. 
ing, what is beſt and moſt beneficial for the 


whole; he is almighty, and able to execute his 
purpoſes, and poſſeſſing every thing in which 


happineſs conſiſts, he can be under no e 
ation to hurt and to oppreſs others. 

2. The ſame truth alſo appears thus: 

To ſuppoſe that God is not good, is to ſup- 
poſe him weaker and more imperfe& and worſe 
than the worſt of his creatures. 

In men, every fin in general, and in particu- 
lar every fin againſt the rules of goodneſs, may 
be aſcribed to the temptation of preſent pro- 
fit or pleaſure, to a power which the mind 
hath of fixing its thoughts entirely upon the 
object which it deſires, and of overlooking the 
ill conſequences ariſing from it, and in ſome 
meafare to error and miſtake. Thus a perſon 


whe oppreſſes or defrauds others, is led into 


injuſtice by views of ſelf-intereſt, by the ur- 
gent deſire of gratifying a violent and favourite 
paſſion, and of finding preſent eaſe and con- 
venience; and he is miſtaken when he fancies 
that it is his intereſt to indulge a depraved in- 
clination, or to obtain a worldly advantage by 


evil means, he is miſtaken i in this; for his loſs 
muſt 


great that is not good. 
goodneſs, there muſt be darkneſs, confuſion, 
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muſt be far greater than his profit, and his 

pain than his pleaſure; Swayed by theſe mo- 
tives, and deluded by theſe errors, a ſinner 
acts, never chuſing evil becauſe it is evil, but 


becauſe he thinks it agreeable for the preſent, 
and hopes that he ſhall, not ſuffer for it here- 
after. But God, if he were an evil being, 
would be diſpoſed to evil neither by miſtake, 
nor temptation, not paſſion, nor advantage, 
and would chuſe evil purely as evil. And up- 
on this abſurd ſuppoſition, inſtead of the Beſt 


and Greateſt, he would be the loweſt and the 


meaneſt of all beings; for nothing | can be 
Where there is no 


diforder, and irregularity, Spite and hatred, 
malice and deceitfulneſs, revenge and cruelty 

cannot produce peace within, any more than 
without, A mind ſwayed by theſe diſpoſi- 
tions muſt reſemble a troubled ſea, a Whirl- 
wind, a black and tempeſtuous ſky; and a 
Deity of this kind muſt be continually * mi- 


dA Deity expoſed ta trouble may well ſay ; = 
Sed nocet efſe Deum: precluſaque janua leti 
Aurnam nofifos luctus extendit in æuum. e 
* „„ | Ovid. Men j. 662. 


L 4 | ſerable, 
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* ſerable, and even for his own n * 
Change his nature, if he could. 
It is ſaid that there was even in very antient 
times a prevalent notion in many places of 
two Gods, the one perfectly good, the other 
as completely evil, the one the author of all: 
the virtue and happineſs, the other of all the ſin 
and miſery that is in the univerſe. This ſyſ- 
tem is ſuppoſed to have been contrived to ac- 
count for the riſe and continuance of the na- 
tural and moral evil which is in the world. 
Now if there were two fuch Prineiples, the 
conſequence, one would think, muſt have 
been that the good Deity would have over- 
come the bad one, or would have altered and 
amended him, having ſo many natural advan- 
tages over him, more wiſdom, more prudence, 
more tranquillity and ſerenity, more extenſive 
views, and a larger underſtanding. 
But the abſurd opinion of two t 
Was perhaps never entertained, and the ſenti- 
ments of theſe Ancients may have been in 
ſome meaſure miſrepreſented. They did in- 
deed believe two principles, the one good and 
the other bad: but they thought that this evil 
Being, though he was not created of God, yet 
was 
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was in all reſpects inferior to him, and ſubjest 
to his controul. And this wrong notion of 
ro uncreated Powers ſeems to have been a 
corruption of an older opinion cbncerning an 


evil Dæmon, formed at firſt by the Creator 


of all things, and then degenerating from His 
former ſtate, and remaining powerful indeed, f 
but limited, and abſolutely dependent upon his 
Maker. This opinion might ariſe not only 
from tradition, but from conſidering the evil 
that is in the world. According then to this 
old doctrine, God made all things good in 
their kind; but as all rational creatures are 
neceſſarily finite and imperfect, and free to chuſe 
and to act, ſome of them abuſed their liberty, 
and fell into vice, the chief and higheſt of 
which diſobedient creatures is an evil Power, 
and the principal cauſe of Sin, and of all evil. 

But, ſaid they, the Almighty, who, for a 
time permits theſe diſorders, ſo far interpoſes 
as frequently to leſſen and reſtrain them, and 
often makes good to ariſe out of evil, and at 
length will cauſe all to terminate in good, 

will correct what is amiſs, and aboliſh 
what is incorrigible, and then ſhall appear a 
new and a fair ſcene of ' uniformity, beauty, 
and perfection. In the mean while, the diſ- 
| | order 
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order laſts for what mortals call a long time, 
but a time which is nothing compared to eter- 
nity, and in the ſight of Him, to whom a 
thouſand years are as one day, In this opi- 
nion there is a great xeſemblance to the Jew- 
iſh and Chriſtian doctrines of the origin of 
evil, and of the Prince of diſobedient Spi- 
rits.. 

The 3 of the Devil, as ” an wil De- 
6, is known to be common in ſome idola- 
trous and Pagan countries. And indeed ſome 
Chriſtians have run into extremes concerning 
this evil being, called the Devil; and have 
been apt to aſcribe to him more power over 
the minds of men than can poſſibly belong to 
him. "Theſe notions they have taken up, per- 
haps not without a view to excuſe themſelves 
for their own ſins, by throwing them upon his 
prevalent temptations. Such perſons ought to 
be reminded, that the almighty and gracious 
God ſuffers none to be led into irrefiſtible tempt- 
ations to offend, and that their own Luſts are 
the moſt dangerous devils, whom yet by God's 
blefling and their own honeſt endeavouxs wy 
may reſiſt and ſubdue. 

Thus likewiſe, as to witcheraſt, 2 ond 
poſſeſſions, how many things have been aſcrib- 
| ed 
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ed to evil ſpirits, which upon a more careful 
inſpection, W- nn 1 Fan 
diſternper ? 3% IeKH 
3. That God'is a Uebe ü 
goodneſs which is ſeen in his creatures, in men. 
Goodneſs in this world is exerciſed in ſame 
degree by many, and is eſteemed and com- 
mended by almoſt, all. If this diſpoſition be 
found in ſome meaſure in us, it muſt be-moſt 
eminently in our Creator, from whom this and 
all other virtues muſt be derived. As without 
a Cauſe we could never have begun to be, as 
without a living, powerful, and wiſe Cauſe we 
could never have had life and ſtrength, reaſon 
and ſagacity; ſo without a kind and good Cauſe 
we could never have had the A of be- 
nignity and benevolence. 
That God is good is as certain as "Re he is 
the creator, author, father of all. He ' hath 
impreſſed upon his creatures a natural affection 
towards their iſſue. In men, who are rational 
beings, this affection extends itſelf not only to 
the offspring of their body, but to the offspring 
of their underſtanding. Whatſoever they have 
artfully contrived, ingeniouſly invented, judi- 
ciouſly obſerved, elegantly compoſed, and well 
executed, that they love' br not leſs than 


ſons 
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| | ſons and daughters. This univerſal paſſion to 

; love what proceeds from us is manifeſtly neceſ- 
ſary to promote and preſerve the general good, | 

and therefore is good and right in itſelf, when 
applied to proper objects, and guided by reaſon. 
The ſame diſpoſition, but void of all weakneſs 4 
and imperfection, muſt be in our univerſal Pa- 
rent, who is the Cauſe of us, and of all o dur in- 
nocent affectionnss. 

In the ſecond book of Apocryphal Elche, 

though a book of no ſacred authority, there is 
a juſt and beautiful obſervation relating to our 
preſent ſubject. When Eſdras laments the un- 
happy ſtate of the Jews, and expoſtulates with 
God concerning it, the Angel gives him this 
gentle rebuke; Thou art ſore troubled in 

mind for Iſrael's ſake. . Loveſt thou that people 

better than he that made them?“ The ſame 
thought is thus expreſſed by the prophet Iſaiah: 
Can a woman forget her ſucking child, that 
ſhe ſhould not have compaſſion on the ſon of 
her womb? Yea they may forget ; yet will I 


© Tf this be, as it really is, a good obſervation ; what he ſays in 
another place, cannot be good | 
O Lord thou madeſt the world for our ſakes. As for the other 
people, which alſo come of Adam, thou haſt ſaid that they are no- 
thing, but be like unto ſpittle, and haſt likened the abundance of 
them unto a drop that falleth from a veſſel.” ch. vi. 7. 


not 


i 
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not eres thee. And thus by our Saviour; 
If ye being evil know how to give good gifts 
to your children, how much more ſhall your 
Father who is in heaven give good chings to 
them that aſk him? 4 Thou haſt mercy upon 
all, ſays the Author of the Wiſdom of Solo- 
mon, for thou canſt do all things, and winkeſt 
at the ſins of men, becauſe they ſhould amend. 
For thou loveſt all things that are, and ab- 
horreſt nothing that thou haſt made: for never 
wouldſt thou have made any thing, if thou 
hadſt hated it. And how could any thing 
have endured, if it had not been thy will? or 
been preſerved, if not called by thee? But thou 
ſpareſt all: for they are thine, O Lord, thou 
lover of ſouls.“ 

It is the obſervation oa a rr Philoſopher, 
that the Artiſt loyes the work of his hands 
better than his work would love him, if it were 
endued with ſenſe and reaſon; and that the 
_ perſon, who confers a great benefit upon ano- 
ther, loves him whom he obliges better than 
the obliged perſon loves him. To which it 
may be added that parents generally love their 
children more than they are beloved BY them. 


F ag To 0bxtioy » ipyor @yary uA 5 ai d &y dr 18 deve, 
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And yet in all theſe inſtances, gratitude, one 
would think, ſhould make the love of the in- 
ferior to be the ſtrongeſt; but experience ſhewys 
chat it hath not this effect. Theſe obſervations 
may be reduced to this general truth, een 
Love deſcends more than it aſcends; and we 
may be permitted, I think, to apply this to God 
and to ourſelves, and to fay that our great and 
good Creator and Benefactor loves us far better 
than even the moſt dutiful of us love him. 
4. The goodneſs of God appears in its effeQs, 
jn the bleſſings which we receive from him. 
That we enjoy much good and many con- 
veniences, is a plain matter of fact. So evi- 
dent it is, that no ſect hath Had the face to deny 
it. They of whom we have been ſpeaking, 
who held two Principles, the one good and the 
other evil, acknowledged that there was much 
good in the world, and aſcribed it all to a wiſe 
and good Author; and the Atheiſts them- 
felves, the diſciples of Epicurus, though they 
found great fault with our ſyſtem and condi- 
tion, and made the diſorders in it an objection 
to a God and a providence, yet ſometimes were 
in a better mood, and received their good things 
with a ſilent fort of gratitude, like a ſwine at a 
. and ſometimes proceeded farther, and 
. ſad 
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laid that kind Nature had given men few 
wants, and ample proviſions, and had ſpread a 
decent table for her children, and that when a 
man had eaten and drank his portion, and ſpent 
bis day of life, he ought to get up, and make 
room for others, and retire without murmur- 
ing, and with a good grace, and thank his 
Mother, who had entertained, TON" ſo hand- 
ſomely. 

1 goodneſs of God appears from the 
works of the creation. 

God did not make us by neceſſity and con- 
ftraint, becauſe he is before all things, fupreme 
and independent, and nothing from without - 
could compel him. He made us not blindly 
and without deſign, becaufe he hath' perfect 
wiſdom and knowledge. He made us not for 
any advantage which could accrue to him, be- 
cauſe he muſt be ſelf-ſufficient, and poſſeſs in 
his own nature all things which happineſs re- 
quires. He made us not becauſe he wanted us 
to ſerve and praiſe him; for we cannot ſappoſe 
his felicity to depend upon the opinion which 
we entertain of him, and the reverence which 


* Denique fi vocem rerum Natura repente 0 
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we pay to. him, nor would he be leſs happy, 
though we paſſed over all his favours i in ſtupid 
and ungrateful filence, It was therefore good- 
neſs: in God which moved him to create. 

Though it was fit that his goodneſs ſhould 
diſplay itſelf in the production of creatures, 
and in that ſenſe it may perhaps be. morally ne- 
ceſſary that there ſhould in all times be an in- 
habited world, yet inſtead of us he might 
have made other beings, who would have ſerved 
his purpoſes as well. It is therefore a favour 
to each of us, that we are a living Ar of the 
great whole. 

The gifts of a perfectly good Author muſt 
needs be highly valuable, and worthy of that 
wiſe and beneficent Mind which beſtows 
them. Such are thoſe which God hath confer- 
red upon us. | — 

He hath placed us in a world abounding 
with all things uſeful and convenient for us, 
and agreeable to our nature and inclinations, 
which whilſt they ſupply our wants and anſwer 
our deſires, are perpetual proofs of his power 
and goodneſs, who contrived and diſpoſed them 
for our benefit. His power and goodneſs pre- 
ſent themſelves to us in all the objects which 


ſurround us; they appear in the earth which 
feeds 
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tlic Heavenly bodies which thine uypon'vs, it 
the ſucceſſion” of day and night;* in che ſekacze 
and regular return of ſeaſons, in everything 
chat contributes to our fatisfaQtion and well- 
un; fe SHY t SER e ie 
He bath created us mae 10 RO that 
we might” enjoy the pleaſure and the profit of I 
ſocial life, that we might aſſiſt, and comfort, 
and inſtruct, and protect each other. Hence 
ariſe thoſe intercourſes of good offices, thoſe 
mutual dependences, thoſe ſeveral relations 
which we bear to Schere, hence we all reap 
numberleſs advantages. lh CUES 
© He hath made us oral cteatitres, he hath 
given us an underſtanding which we can em- 
ploy” to ſo many noble and uſeful purpoſes, 
not only in the invention and improvement of 
the arts and ſciences which eivilize and adorn 
ſociety, and add to the conveniencies and com- 
forts of life, but in viewing and conſidering 
his works, and the wonders of his adorable pro- 
vidence, in ſearching into his excellencies and 
perfections, in inquiring into our own nature 
and powers, in diſcerning between truth and 
falſhood, good and evil, in diſcovering our 
Vor. I, "= duty, 


felis; in "the ctestüres Which\flve us 
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duty, and the reaſonableneſs of thoſe eternal 
and immutable laws by which we ought to be 


vantages of piety and virtue. 
This life, this reaſon and eee 
which we enjoy, are upon the juſteſt account: 
dear and valuahle to us; but to know that we 
had them only for a time would greatly leſſen 
their value, or rather take it entirely away; 
for the thought that we muſt loſe them would 
make us uncaſy and unhappy even in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of them. We are in no danger of un- 
dergoing this loſs : God who hath given us a 
ſoul ſo excellent in its operations, and capable 
of advaneing in knowledge and virtue in an 
endleſs progreſſion, hath alſo given it an im- 
mortal nature, ſo that we ſhall continue for 
ever, and rejoice in our exiſtence, if we uſe 
Hur ſincere endeavours to deſerve his favour by 
improvement in knowledge and goodneſs, 
and when we have offended, 515 eee 
and renewed obedience. - 5 ch 
The conditions which he requires of us are 
CE virtue, that is, to live the life of 
mafinebc creatures, to follow what by the 
-nature of things and by his appointment-tends 
re n 0 
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not geh to the, general good, hut to qur own 
advantage, to do, what our own, pnderftanding 
and canſgience; gecommend 0 us, and to, love 
ourſelyes with ft prudent afleRion... no FIC 
.. God. bath put it in our power to iacreale.pur 
_ agreeable, — aud ręflections, and to 
diminiſh thoſe hich are, diſagraeable 10. fuck 
a degree, that we may uſually enjoy as much 
datisfaCtion as is ſuitable to our preſent tate, if 
we. uſe the proper methods to acquire it. In 
this reſpect man is the artaficer of kis;own hap- 
Pineſs, if he hath the wiſdom to manage ſkib 
fully the materials which are put in his hands, 
if he takes care to cultivate, his own under- 
ſtanding. to do good offices to others, to employ 
himſelf in uſeful and reputable occupations, 
and at proper intervals to purſue, amuſements 
which -are obvious, cheap, and innocent, for 
theſe furniſh the ſincereſt pleaſure. 

> Such are the bleſſings which we recaine Gam 
the moſt perfect Being, from him who ſtands 
not in need of us and of gur ſervice, and who 
would have been what he is, though we had 
never entered into the world. 19 120 
Add to this, that ſince all men by wilful 


origi ane, more or leſs, from their 
duty, 


duty, and have cauſe to fear the con ſequence 
of it, God by an act of mere goodneſs; as 
it is diſtinguiſhed from juſtice, hathi ſuch 
compaſſion on us, and fo loves us, that he hath 
given us his only-begotten Son, to take our 
nature upon him, to deliver us from ſin and 
miſery, to inſtruct us in our duty, and to oper 
to us the way to eternal life.” © 15507 4 

Our Lord, in whom the goodneſs of God 
was manifeſted, came from heaven, freely to 
offer us the moſt important knowledge, the 
knowledge of God, of our own ſouls, and of 
our future condition, to deliver us from a ſtate 
of doubt and fear, and to convince us of the 
truth of his doctrines and of the certainty of 
his promiſes by fulfilling the prophecies con- 
cerning himſelf, by foretelling future benen 
and by working miracles. 

As a lawgiver he came to teach us oui 
duty, and to deliver to us in à plain manner 
pure and reaſonable precepts, the obſervance 
of which - ſhould be rewarded with a hap- 
pineſs ſurpaſſing all that we can . un 
gonceive. | 
As an example to incite us to the prac- 
tice of virtue, he came to fulfill tlie laws of 
i . God 
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God by a perfect obedience, and by an entire 
reſignation to the _ 288 man ow a 
trials. . F 1 f . 9004! g : © 

As a redeemer, th came abend 
God, by ſuffering in our ſtead, and by ſub- 
mitting himſelf to uin Fr JI for 
our fake. Feen N 

As a mediator, he — into . 
Sate Abende for us, to obtain for us the 
remiſſion of our ſins, and the favour of God 
upon. our repentance, and to give us the 3 
ance of the holy Spirit. \ 

When we duly conſider the ey of: our 
Saviour, and his condeſcenſion and ſufferings; 
we cannot think that he could ſubmit to all 
this, unleſs to produce ſome benefit unſpeak- 
ably great, and we may juſtly ſuppoſe the 
advantages ariſing from it to be more ex- 
tenſive and more excellent than it hath per- 
haps been uſually imagined. It is ſaid in the 
New, Teſtament, that the righteous at the 
reſurrection ſhall | be like to or equal to the 
Angels, and that Chriſt | ſhall change their 
bodies even unto the likeneſs of his own. Men 
therefore receive more from the ſecond Adam 
than they loſt by the firſt, and Chriſt" hath 
M 3 advanced 
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advanced: human nature, by taking it upon 
him, to a greater glory and dignity than it 
had before. Thus is the divine goodneſs: mas" 
nifeſted in its'effefts,” 1 oo hem 

5. Laſtly; Another A 45 ns Nodes 
of God is to be taken from the teſtimony 
of Scripture, where in ſeveral places mention 
is made of this attribute. Some of theſe paſ- 
fages have been already nn to _ T 
ſhall only add a few. 

Our Saviour aflures us that: the PREY 
of God ſurpaſſeth the goodneſs. of all his 
creatures in fo. eminent a manner, that it 
may be truly 124. 1 none e 
ſides him. 

- When God makes his name men to 
Moſes, he proclaims; The Lord, the Lord 
God, gracious and mereiful, tong-futtering, 
abundant in goodneſs and truth. Goodneſs 
is repreſented as the chief of God's per- 
fections, as that in exerting which he 
takes the moſt pleafure. I am the Lord, 
who exerciſe loving-kindnefs, judgment, and 
righteouſneſs in the earth ; for in theſe things 
J delight, fays the Lord, And St. John, in 

13 1 5 | a 


| 
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an., expreſſion ſtronger. than all theſe, ſays ; 
God 1s. love. | 


Theſe, are the ſeveral _ which. we 


have of the goodneſs of God, from the 


joint force of which this important truth 
appears moſt evident and unqueſtionable. 
The objections to this truth ſhould now be 


ſtated, and conſidered; but that the time will 


not permit. 
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The Lind i is good to all, and his tinder mercies are 
over all his works, | 


LL religion, natural or revealed, and all 

our better hopes are founded upon the. 
ſuppoſition that God is good; and as this is of 
all truths the moſt important, ſo there are many. 
clear and ſtrong proofs of it; and the joint force 
of them is irreſiſtible. That part of the ſubject 
hath been conſidered. q 

There are indeed objections to the goodneſs 
of God, objections which appear difficult, and 
which perplex our weak underſtanding. 

Some may think it moſt adviſeable for a 
Preacher to take no notice of them, and not to 
call forth doubts of that kind upon ſo funda- 
mental a part of religion, nor to raiſe a formi- 
dable Apparition which perhaps he cannot lay. 
But it is to no purpoſe to think of ſhunning or 
ſtifling this inquiry. The objections are almoſt 

as 
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as old as the ſun and the moon, they have been 
made and repeated over and over, and every one 
who ever read, or whoever thought, muſt be ac. 
 quainted-with them tore or lels. Ta be afraid 
of looking them in the face, is in a manner to 
give up the beſt of gauſes as indefenſible; and 
there is no occaſion for ſuch apprehenſions, ſince 
Reaſon and Religion furniſh us with ſufficient 
anſwers. Let it not be forgotten that we have 
already proved and eſtabliſhed the goodneſs of 
God, and that difficulties are of no weight 
againſt demonſtratians. - 
No the objections. to the gende 8 
are taken from the evil that is in the world, 

which may be compriſed under theſe two forts, 
the evil of fin, and the evil of pain. 

The Pagans knew -by continual experience, 
that. a torrent. of natural and moral evil had 
ſpread itſelf over the world, but were at a loſs 
to aſſign. its origin; like the ancient Ægyp- 
tians, who had conſtant evidence of the. over- 
flowing of the Nile, but could not find out the 
ſpring and the head of it. 

How far the evil of ſin may ha entered 
into other parts of the creation, we know not; 
but that its contagious influence hath overſpread 


this earth, is too plain. As we are rational be- 
ings, 
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— we are able to diſcern between good od 
evil, right and wrong, and as we are free beings, 
we Have 4 power of chufing the g and ab- 
Raining from 8 deri but even t e moſt up- | 
right of us make not the beft uſe that we could 
of theſe abilities, and in many things wwe all of- 
fend; whilſt the worſt abandon themſelves to 
wickedneſs, and live in perpetual oppoſition to 
the laws of hature and to the will of God. 
© Beſides" which, we are informed by Reveli- 
tion, that there are many beings, in order and 
nature ſuperior to us, who corrupted themſelves, 
and became evil ſpirits, and continue from the 
beginning of the world in a tate of rebellion 
and obftinacy, and ſhall be found in the fame 
en Nabe Wile our r Lord comes to judg- 
| e 

Concerning the evil of pain, it auen be con- 
feſſed that the dominion of it 1s not leſs exten - 
ſive than the dominion of fin. The frequent 
diſorders of the elements cauſing general cala- 
mities, the wars which are continually carried 
on, to the deſtruction of millions, and to' the 
diftrefs of the greater part of mankind, the ill 
ufage which men receive and return in all times 
and places, the bodily diſtempers to which they 
are ſubject, the diſtempers of the mind, which 
= | are 
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are ſcarcely-fewer in number than the former, 
the fears of death, and the neceſſity of under. 
going it, all theſe. have their ſeat in the lower 
world, and the pain which many ſuffer during 
the courſe of a calamitous life ſurpaſſeth the 
ſatisfaction which they enjoy. lid addy; 

Under the evil of pain is alſo to be ranked 
the effect of ſin, which naturally and neceſla- 
rily hurts the mind and the body; and the 
future puniſhment of fin, which God, as go- 
vernor of the univerſe, hath declared ha he 
will inflict. . F fo 

| Hence it is | objected; God! 18 e 9 au- 
thor of all theſe evils, or at leaſt he permits 
them. How can. this be reconciled with his 
goodneſs, and how could they enter into a 
world created and ruled by a benificent Lord, 
who is good to all, and whoſe tender mercies 
are oyer all his works! 

To this difficulty two general & may 
be made i in which an humble and modeſt mind 
may acquieſce. 

1. We are foi incompetent judges or God' $ 
providence, that we ought not to charge him 


with want of goodneſs from thoſe eyils which 
We {ce and experience. 
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Ir things be made and governed by + a goo 
Being, we may coniclüde that the evil 155 
is in He creation could not be prevented or re- 
moved, and tha at when it is com pared with the { 
good/it 15 ſo frall, | that'it' bears alneff no pro- 
portion to it. But it is not ſtrange Fey we 
ſhout 80 be Able to diſcover thi 11 from « our 
own obſeryation and knowledge of the courſe 
of thing 8. We are inhabitants of an incon- 
ceivably 2 Part of the world; we know at 
moſt . tranſactionis of a few thouſand years. 
In this little ſpot where we are Placed for the 
preſent, we find much evil, and we know chat 
it hath continued what” we call a long g time, 
What is this to the boundleſs univerſe, and, to 
the ages of eternity? The object © of ( God's s Pro- 
vidence is the Whole world, and in it! innume. 
rable creatures. To all theſe thie divine go- 
vernment extends, ordering all things in the 
wiſeſt, in the juſteſt, and in the kindeſt man- 
ner. But unleſs we could ſurvey eternity and 
immenſity, we cannot have a fulſ\view of this; 
and ve muſt not pretend to ſay that there is a 
defect of goodneſs in the adminiſtration of 
the Whole, from the conſideration of tliat very 
little portion of it, which lies within the reach 
of our contemplation. 
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2. If this firſt anſwer be fatisfgQory, 5% ſes 
5 hath- Mill more ſtrength. 5 e 

It is true that there are | objections to 8 
goodneſs of God, which have, in them: ne ſmall 
difficulty, But in all queſtions af this ature, 
it is the part of every prudent, enquiry to oon. | 
ſider the difficulties on both ſides, and 10 em- 

brace che opinion which hath the fewelt. B 
this way of Judging, the queſtion before; us is 
ſoon decided; for there are many unanfwerable 
' proofs of God's 8 goodneſs, there. are many a ab- 
furdities which follow the denial, of, 1 it.; and 
the difficulties which attend! it ariſe in all pro- 
bability from our limited capacity, and. imper- 
fect knowledge, which cannot diſcover the 
whole plan and ſyſtem of diyine providence. | 

From theſe. general anſwers let us. now de- 
ſcend to a conſideration of particulars. .. 2 Wire, 
It was an act worthy of our beneficent au- 
thor to create a variety of beings endued with 
reaſon, and capable of immortal happineſs. WI 
But a rational agent muſt be a free agent; 


for to reaſon and to act require and imply 


choice and liberty : and every created and free 
being muſt have a power of ſinning, unleſs he 


had the perfections of his crear, which is im- 
poſſible. 
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Thus che eyil. af fin entered, into- the world 
in ſuch, a manner, that it cangdt be charged 
upon og {OY any want df goodaeſs 
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bs op: lin, wh + muſt cknowladge:;thap we 
are deſervedly . ſubject to it, and that brings 
who act perverſely and unreaſonably, en 15 
ſuffer for it. 1 int „bett ns 
The pain to, Which che good are liable, if i 
be to them an occaſion of exerciſing aiany vir 
tues, and of qualifying, themſelves; for greatet 
rewards in a better Fes 4s ee 2 50 13 25 
fable. 2 il has 00! 

The pain to which 6A bad 155 104 if 
it may, as it certainly may, be uſeful to them, 
to reclaim them. from ſin, and to remind them 
to ſeek happineſs where it is to be found, 
is alſo of great advantage ;: and if it have not 
this effect upon them, ul is a bine Which 
they deſerve: , . /- 

Indeed, if we FOR . che thing 1 
take in all. circumſtances, from the very 
evil which is in the world, no flight argu- 
ments may be drawn to prove the goodneſs of 
God, ſince thoſe evils have a tendency to pro- 
duce ſuch a variety of moral virtues and Chri- 
ENR : | I {tian 
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ſtian ' graces, and are alleviated” by mo. many 
aids, and tempered and allayed' with: ſo many 
favours. , Hence we. may 'reaſon and infer: 
If God be ſo. gentle even in his correction, ſo 
kind even in his anger, how great muſt his good- 
neſs, his munificetice, and his Fecomipences 
be? Of all evil the worſt is fin; and yet if we 
had not ſinned, the clemency of God had 
not been manifeſted, nor would he have had 
thoſe titles, in which he ſeems to glory, The 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long- ſuffering, and abundant in goodneſs and 
truth, keeping mercy for thouſands, forgiving 
iniquity and tranſgreſſion and ſin. Sin is the 
occaſion of repentance, and repentance pro- 
duceth humility, diſtruſt of ourſelves, reli- 
gious fear and caution, and when it ends in 
reformation, it is a powerful motive to affec- 
tionate gratitude towards God, according to 
our Saviour” s remark, that he to whom much 
is forgiven, will love much; and at this hap- 
py. change of one ſinner, there is, as he- alſo 
ſays, more Joy in heaven, than over ninety 


* Quid ? quod et egregii Jedbricm tibi muneris anſam, 
Materies laudis dum mea culpa tuz eſt. | 

Nam niſi peccaſſem, quid tu concedere poſſes ? - 
Clementis nomen non habiturus eras. | 


. and 
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5 and nine juſt perſons who need no repentance. 
Shall we then continue in fin, that grace | 
may abound? By no means; for even long« 
ſuffering hath its litnits, and patience itſelf may 
be provoked too far. But the conſideration of 
the eaſy terms of reconciliation upon repent · 
| ance and renewed obedience ſhould teach 
us to adore the riches of the divine goodneſs, 
which thus. out of the OA evil N 
forth good. | 

As to temporal inconveniencies and trou- 
bles, they are not only of a ſhort duration, and 
a mere nothing. compared to eternity, but by 
| God's appointment, they either produce de- 
firable effects, or they are alleviated by many 
comforts, or they are compenſated by many 
advantages. Labour, though it was at firſt 
inflicted as a curſe, ſeems to be the gentleſt 
of all puniſhments, and is fruitful of a thou- 
ſand bleſſings: the fame Providence which 
permits diſeaſes, produces remedies ; when it 
ends ſorrows, it often ſends friends and ſup- 
porters; if it gives a ſcanty income, it gives 
good ſenſe, and knowledge, and contentment, 
which love to dwell under homely roofs; 
with Gekneſs come humility, and repentance, 


and piety ; aud — Grace _ hand 
Tet. Þ © N in 
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in hand. In general, the difagreeable events 
and the troubles incident to human life both 
wean us from an immoderate love of this world, 
and raiſe the hopes and defires to better ob- 
jects, and ſoften the heart of man for the re- 
- ception of the gentle affections, of affability, 
Humanity, civility, pity, condeſcenſion, and 
officious kindneſs; and prevent or remove 
à certain narrow, ſelfiſh, and uncompaſſionate 
diſpoſition, which often attends great health 
and a flow of proſperity. 

i; The doctrine: of future puniſhments; as it 
is contained in the Goſpel, hath often and of. 
ten been made an objection to the divine good- 
neſs, and to the truth of Chriſtianity : and this 
objection hath unhappily received additional 
ſtrength from the many injudicious and un- 
ſatis factory replies which have been made to 
it; for when an argument is ill anſwered, it 
looks as if it were unanſwerable. Vet it ſeems 
not hard to weaken all its force by the follow- 
ing ſuppoſitions, which are founded both in 
matural and in revealed Religion, 

1. There are, as we have ſhewed, many 
plain, direct, and undeniable proofs of God's 
goodneſs. Now clear truths are never to be 
forſaken and given up on account of difficul- 

| ties; 


dies *. We e 3 to n 0 
thoſe difficulties would vaniſh, if we; had a 
more comprehenſive. view of things. 1 

2. The puniſhment of fin, is not to be: ac- 

counted an act of arbitrary, power, ' proceeding 
merely from divine appointment; for in all 
government correction is abſolutely neceſſary, 
for the reformation of offenders, or for the 
good of the whole. And beſides this, ſuch. is 
the nature, and ſuch the effects of vice, that 
it muſt be its .own puniſhment, it muſt make 
an alteration, for the worſe in all the powers 
of the mind, and it muſt. be attended with 
the loſs of many pleaſures. which are as na- 
turally produced by virtue. * 1 bo lhens 
3. We are told that God hath. committed 
al judgment to his Son, to him who loved 
us, and died for us, and who cannot be ſup- 
poſed to join no clemency to juſtice. 

4. We know alſo both from reaſon and re- 
. that the recompences and the puniſh- 
ments of the age to come {hall be and muſt be 
infinitely various, and proportionable to the 
good and to the bad actions and. qualities, of 

men. 

rele We are 1 lik ewlic tha at when judg- 
8 ſtall be pronounced, every mouth ſhall 

| 0-3 be 
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be ſtopped, ſtopped not by ostwurd violerics, 
bur by inward conhviction. All nature ſhall 
aſſent to the equity of the: ſentence, and it 
mall be nee to make ny rational . 
fion: to . 47s +5 x 11713500 
In aden f wen Se God will not be 
accountable. to his. creatures. It is their duty 
to be thankful for the portion which they te« 
ceive; and hot quexulous for that which they 
receive not. If a man ſhould ſay to his. Cres 
ator, Why didſt thou ſubject me to the law of 
mortality? Why: didit then not make me an 
angel? the anſwer is; Nay but O man, vrho 
art thou that contendeſt againſt God? Is it not 
lawful for him to do what he will with his 
own? Shall the thing formed fay to him that 
formed it, Why haſt thou made me thus? 
But in matters of juſtice and equity, God in 
the Scriptuxes, as we may fay, ſeems to lay 
aſide his privilege; as Creator; he appeals to 
heaven and earth, and to the common notions 
of men, and condeſcends even to- make them | 
his judges, and calls upon them to produce 
their reaſons, and to make their objections. 
6. Laſtly, the doctrine of the future ſtat# 
of retribution is uſually delivered in figurative 
expreſſions, which. of courſe are fomewhat ob- 
5 | . fcus 
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{core and ambiguous; and it is of the ſame natur 
as prophecy, | which is never fully unde rſtood 
till the event explains it. So we mult wart for 
the event, before we can forin a ſure judg- 
ment concerning it; and an the mean time ob- 
jections muſt be unreaſonable, and may be re- 
jectod as ſuch, Of the ſtate of rewards it is 
faid, that it Joth not yet appear what it ſhall be: 
the ſame holds true concerningthe ſtats of puniſh· 
ment it doth not yet appear what it ſhall be. 
Sufficient it is for us to know that it ſhall bo 
a8 God thinks fit, and that God is goed ant 
gracious, ' But there is one thing which _ 
ſtians ought never to forget, namely, that 
thoſe, to whom much is given, the more will 
be required, and that they who knew the will 
of their" Lord, n r i 
mo ſtripes. 

Another objeftion to Got's 2500 is gif. 
cd from the doctrine of abſolute reprobatiqui, 
that is, of a decres, by which the greater part 
of mankind are doomed firſt to fin, and then 
to eternal miſery; whilſt a few elected perſons 
are as unavoidably impelled to righteouſheſs, 
or have the righteouſneſs of Chriſt graciouſly 
imputed to them, and ſhall be crowned with 
rt and happineſs. So the former are de- 

2 livered 
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livered up to cruel Fate and vndelebting! Ne: ; 
ceiſity: the latter are favourites cf heaven, 
and God hath fixed his affection on their very 
petſons, without any regard to their moral qua- 
lifications. And indeed, when we conſider 
them with reſpect to their abilities and their 
ſc· ial qualities, they ſeem uſually to have no- 
thing about them of e engaging or endear- 
ing nature. | 
Now this 9 n which is father- 
ed /upon; Chriſtianity, ſtands: upon no other 
foundation than a few miſinterpreted? texts of 
Scripture, and they who believe it ought: alſo 
to believe that goodneſs in God is an un- 
known and incomprehenſible quality: for ſuch 
a method of government differs from our no- 
tions of goodneſs as much as darkneſs from 
light. Such a ſyſtem as this ſeems calculated 
to produce areligion narrow, contracted, gloo- 
my, ſour, and unbenevolent, a religion from 
which reaſon is diſcarded, to make room for 
enthuſiaſm, a religion which fills the mind 
either with a bold ſecurity, or with cruel de- 
ſpondence and deſpair, according to the dit- 
ferent tempers that it meets with. 

Another objection to the divine goodneſs is 
taken from à ſuppoled defect in Chriſtianity, 
| namely, 
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namely; want of univerſality. Many ages 
were paſt, before the Goſpel was revealed, 
and it hath been revealed, e ſpeak. 
ing, to a few. een | 

The anſwer to this is eee in an 121 
ſervation, which we made before, that in mat- 
ters of favour God is not accountable to his 
creatures. It is ſufficient, if he hath placed 
every one in ſuch a condition, and given him 
ſuch powers and opportunities, that he may 
perform what is required of him, and ſo live, 
that when he departs hence, he may enter 
into a better ſtate than that which he hath 
— 5; ee eee 
Much of the ſame kind is this objection 
alſo, that the greater part of men have been 
involved in darkneſs and uncertainty as to their 
future ſtate, that nothing concerning it was 
made known to the Ae nd Ty little 
to the Jews. ö 

This is not altogether true, ' for 5 g. 
geſts many good arguments in behalf of a fu- 
ture ſtate, and the moſt antient traditions are 
all in favour of it. Many things alſo. are re- 
corded in the Old Teſtament, which plainly 
led to a belief of it. Men are naturally dit- 
poſed to deſire it, and therefore they are na- 
| N 4 turally 
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turally diſpoſed to think that thoſe inhocent 
deſires will not be diſappointed; and this doc- 
trine hath been entertained in all times and 
places, though not without ſome degree of 
doubt and heſitation, But ſuppofing that it 
was not fully cleared up before the Goſpel was 
revealed, yet if Good men knew it as ſoon as 
this ſhort life was over, and had the- agreeable 
> ſurpriſe to find a glorious ſcene exceeding all 
their hopes, this would ſurely be enough to 
clear and juſtify the conduct of Providence 
towards them. 

Another objection to the dis apodachs..i is 
made from the ſufferings of the brute creation. 
The © beaſts commit no ſin, and yet endure. 
much miſery. As for us, it muſt be owned 
that maſt of the evils to which we ate expoſed, 
are no more than we deſerve upon many ac- 
counts: but as to the inferior animals, man- 
kind might ſay of them, in the words of 
David, when the people died for his "ET: ; 
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Þ ow — — — Wis, pollquam . hs ih at 
Implevit, ſtellaſque vagas miratus, et aſtra 
Fixa polis, quanta ſub noc te n 
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Lo I have ſinned, and I have done / wickedly : 
but thals Hoop, whos have they denn. Nil 


This muſt be acknowledged to bo no ſmall 
i difficulty 3 aud the Seripture is, in a manner, 


It muſt be conſiſts that the empire of Death, which is eltav- 
ned here over man and beaſt, appears us u defect and blot in our 
fyitem, Every crextuns bers ſubſiſti by the deſtruction of other 
creatures. If we were to form an imagipary warld of beauty and her- 
pineſs, there ſhould be nothing in it ſubject to this cruel law, there 
eee hs dts pur n. 
row, nor crying, nor pain. $3+ | 
The Pythagoreans, who held the tranGnigration of fouls, choughe 
it unlawful to feed upon animals, and to diſlodge the fouls of their 
anceſtors which were put into the bodies of brutes. Bur they 
might eafily have perceived, that it was on many accounts. abſo- 
lately impoſiible. to obſerve this precept, The ox Kills 84 many 
creatures for his ſubſiſtence, as the lion and the tiger; and a Pythg- 
n 
milk, or wine, or vinegar, flew his ten thouſands at his dinner. 

The Carteſians, to remove the difficulty, bere affirmed. that beaſts 
are mere machines, void of ſenſe. But All the phanomena | are 
nn them, and their notion muſt always dra power nets 
. 1 K 4 

What if. we ſhould are that: the fouls ds 

who have miſpehaved themſelves in a former Late, and are im- 
priſoned in thoſe bodies, by way of puniſhment # You will fay, per- 
haps, that puniſhment ought to be attended with n conſciouſneſs 
in the intelligent agent, that be ſuffers for paſt tranſgreſſions, Burt 
how do you know that they have not this knowledge? and ſuppoſing 
that they have it not at preſent, yet they may in another removal 

I dare not lay much ſtreſs upon this ſolution, which I ſuppoſe 


will appear fantaſtical to many. I ſhall only ſay of it, that it is fur 
. 61 
| ent 
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{ent upon the ſubject; only it tells us, in ge- 
neral, that they are objects of God's providenee, 
and that the ſame hand that feedeth us, feed- 
eth them alſo. Solomon ſays, A righteous 
man regardeth the life of his beaſt; whence it 
is fair, to conclude that if a righteous, man is 
good towards them, much more is God; for 
they are the work of his hands, not of ours. 
It is therefore not at all unreaſonable to ſup- 
pole, that as they have in them a living im- 
material principle, which all their actions 
ſhew, when they die, he who made them can 
diſpoſe of them in various ways, of which we 
have no notion, which may prove greatly to f 

their advantage, and be an ample compenſation : 

to them for all that they have undergone. In 
tho mean time, they enjoy the good which falls 
to their lot without an uneaſy recollection of 
things paſt, or a a painful apprehenſion of chings 
to come. 

The ceconomy of Ad Providence with 
relation to theſe inferior creatures, is in a great 
meaſure hidden from us. We know not all 
the reaſons for which they are called into 
being, and placed in this humble fituation. 
We know not all che purpoſes for which they 
ſerve, We know not for what future ends 

they 
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mey may be deſigned. Therefore we muſt 
not make objections to the goodneſs of Gd 
from his dealings towards them, ſiuce ſuch ob- 
jections en mene reſult of ee Ig 


4 
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goodneſs of God, ve muſt take care * ta 
entertain falſe notions of it. 
| Becauſe God is incriniarthenthlty eher 
concluded that we can frame to ourſelves no 
conceptions of his moral perfections, that they 
differ from human virtues not only in degree, 
but in nature; that therefore goodneſs in Gd 
is a quality which quite ſurpaſſes our appre- 
henſion. It is no wonder that profane perſons 
are fond of this notion, which ſuits very well 
with their inclinations; but it is ſtrange that 
the ſerious and the religious ſhould ever adopt 
it. For ſee what abſurd conſequences follow: 
it follows that, when we worſhip God, we 
worſhip we know not what; and that we wor- 
ſhip him, we know not why; and that we 
have no reaſon to love him, to reverence him, 
and to put our truſt in him; nme 
ſons to fear him. 
Becauſe God is perfeatly god a9 vccifnk 


chergfods ſinners would willingly ſuppoſe that 
he 
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he will not puniſh. They think that Gol 
cannot be angry, and ſo far they think right: 
but thence they injudicioufly- epnelude that he 
eannot puniſh. Now, becguſe he is not only 

wiſe, but incapable of anger and of human 
| paſſions and perturbations, for that very reaſon, 
he is the only Being, who-is capable of puniſhs 
ing without error or exceſs, and of adminiſtring 
e eee ! is good, but he i is 3 
dass, ſo as to ten e e 
ſerve that the goodneſs of God is regulated by 
wiſdom and jaſtice, as his wiſdom and juſtice 
are tempered with merey and goodneſs. This 


indeed ſoems ey ident, that an allwiſe and good 


Mind never puniſheth for the ſake of puniſſi - 
ing, for tevenge, but far the good of his exea · 
tyres, and for the advantage of the whole. 

Let us conclude with a plain and practioal 
inference. Since God is fo good n we 
ought in return to love him. 

We find many. motives to dene ban PRO 
general conſideration of his goodneſs to man · 
| kind made - manifeſt in the works of creation 
and redemption. We ſhall find G@rther ineite- 


ments to it, if we enter each into our own, 
n. aud reflect upon his -kindnefs to ut 


throu gh 
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rough the Whole "courſe of our lives, who 
hath protected us from many dangers, which | 
wo could not foreſee; or knew trot how ts 
av6id; who hath Heard us in the day of trouble, 

hem we fled to Bin; and had no other helper; 
who continues th give ug opportunities to TEfve 
him, and to repent of our faülts, aid to work 
out our falvation, and ſhews us ſo much pa- 
tience and forbearance, ſo much favour and 
mercy, when we perhaps have been guilty of 


ſo many neglects and tranſgreffions, and have 
made hiarſo unworthy returns for all his bene- 
fits. 


And yet he is good to us, he ſupplies our 
wants, he ſpares us, and invites us to come to 
him, and offers us pardon and peace. 
Man of all creatures which fall within the 
compaſs of our knowledge, hath had the 
greateſt experience of tlie mercy of God; and 
if he loves him not, is guilty of ingratitude 
loaded with every aggravating circumſtance. 
That we may avoid this crime, let us not 
ſuffer thoſe: things to be in any degree dear to 
us, which God hath forbidden us to love, and 
which are not worthy even of the {lighteſt ap- 
probatiotr and the coldeſt defire. Let us not 
give too great a ſhare of our affections to thoſe 
e's which he hath permitted us to enjoy : 
* 010 ket 
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let us not throw away our hearts upon fleeting 
objects, nor indulge an unhappy. fondneſs; for 
them which always gives more pain than plea- 
ſure, It is highly reaſonable that the firſt 
place in our mind be reſerved for Him, to whom 
alone we owe all things, and to whom we can 
make no other return. | 
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JEREMIAH Xxili. 23, 24. 


"Am I a God at hand, * faith the Lord, and not a 
God afar off Can any hide himſelf in ſecret 
places, that I ſhall not fee him? ſaith the 
' Lord. Do not I fil heaven and earth 9 ſoit 
the Lord. 


— 


N theſe words are ſet forth three divine 
perfections, to expoſe the folly of thoſe 
wicked men who thought, or who acted as if 
they thought that they could ſin ſecurely, and 
that God had no knowledge, and took no no- 
tice of their ways. God therefore by the 
mouth of his Prophet, declares that he is pre- 
ſent in all places: Do not I fill heaven and 
earth? ſaith the Lord. He declares that no 
tranſactions can eſcape his inſpection: Can 
* hide himſelf in ſecret places, that I ſhall 
not 
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not ſee him? faith the Lord. Theſe two 
perfections are · mentioned exprefly. A third 
is plainly implied, namely his irreſiſtible 
power; for if a ſinner, who thinks to conceal 
himſelf from his Maker is not only miſtaken, 
but purſues his own ruin, the reaſon 1s, be- 
cauſe God who is preſent every where, and 
who beholds every thing, hath alſo a power to 
deal with every one as his wifdom ſhall di- 
rect him. His preſence is infinite, his know- 
_ ledge is Wy and * power is irre. 
ible. 


There are three ways of diſcouring upon 
the perfections of God. 
In the firſt way we prove that there is a 
God, and that he muſt have theſe powers and 
qualities which we aſcribe to him. 

It were to be wiſhed that men not only be- 
lieved in God, but believed in him upon good 
grounds, that they were able to give a reaſon 
of this their faith, and-in no-danger of being 
ſeduced by the cavils of profane perſdns. And 
therefore diſcourſes which may furniſſi them 
with this kind of knowledge cannot be im- 
proper and unneceſſary. Js 

The ſecond way, of conſidering the divine 
attributes is when ſuppoling that God is, and 
6 ns 
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chat be. poſſeſſes. all perfections, we explain! 
them as far as the ſublimity of the incompre - 
henſible ſubject permits, and confute the 
wrong opinions which have been entertained 
many falſe doctrines, many petnicious errors 
have prevailed concerning the nature and the 
perfections of God; and hat hath been, may. 
be again: for which reaſom it is expedient 
to caution men that they fall not into the like 
miſtakes, and by ſhewing them what W 
and abſurdities the human underſtanding” is 
capable of embmeing, to make them dndtä⸗ 
ous in cultivating their own, and thankful for 
the light which the Goſpel has given in this 
and all other moral fubjects. There are alſo 
always perſons ho want inſtruction of ad- 

monition upon this head. Through igno-: | 
rance, ſuperſtition, prejudice, or vicious diſ- 
poſitions, they receive and retain wrong no- 
tions of the nature of God, particularly of his 
goodneſs,. mercy, and juſtice. Some ſuppoſe: 
that he is partial, and a reſpecter of perſons, 
and dread him with: a ſlaviſh terror, as a cruel 
and inexorable maſter; ; Whilit.: others think 
ſh Leanne will not NGOS be 0 
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fended at ſin, or to puniſh it, or that he may 
be appeaſed hy 1 W — ee 
of lite: Os 
There is ane e eee upon 
this ſubject, in which, ſuppoſing that they to 
whom we: addreſs /ourſelyes have juſt and ho- 
confining ourſelves chiefly to practical truths, 
we-ſhew them the effects which ſuch a belief 
and ſuch a knowledge ought to produce, and 
endeavour to excite in them a behaviour ſuit - 
able to their faith. This is the important 
point, this is the end to which all our Know- 
lodge: ought to be directe. 
In each of | theſe ways I beugt 0 BGW 
the doctrine contained in the tet. 
I. I ſhall therefore, firſt;-endeavour to prove 
and repreſent, as briefly and clearly as the fub- 
ject permits, God's omnipreſence, his unli- 
mited knowledge, and his irreſiſtible power: 
II. And, ſecondly, ſhew the effects which 
theſe truths: ought to produce in us. ES 
I. God is preſent every where. „ 
A proof of this may be taken from the cre- 
ation. Of all that we behold, there is nothing 
that could make itſelf, and make itſelf for 
wiſe ends and purpoſes. The ſun, moon, and 
oaths ſtars, 
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the waters, ebuld not comfuft together, urid 
come to an agreernent to contribute etch of 
them What Was neeeſfary fot the Eomiinoh' good 
of tde Heile. Chance or Fate could not per- 
form this, they are mere nothings, and words 
without a mbaming. The world is plainly the 
offspring of ohe great and -Wile mind, Which 
produced it, atid diſpoſed all its parts in that 
beautiful order in which they continue, Ad 
geve them choſe regular ötions which they 
preſerve, and by which they are pre 
Now God maſt of neteſſity be prefeht with 
the things that he made in#Fovernty: theres | 
fore in him we Ive and tieve and have our 
being, he Hills Heaven and earth; he fills the 
utliverſe of which we tan diſcern ib end, and 
„ — no boundls. 
This proof of God's ommnipreſence is the ta 
ſieſt to be underſtobd, and is fiffitcient for reli⸗ 
gious purpoſes, as it ſhews that wheteſvevet 
1005 being is, or bart be Wale de to be. Ae 
a Nam 2 e conſilio primordia. rerum 
Ording fe qusqut, atque ſagaci mente locarunt, 
Nue eee ene 
ut wt 
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alſo God is. There are other arguments to 
ſhew that God muſt be infinite and AO 
which 1 ſhall not now mention. V een 
Concerning the manner how God i is preſent 
every where, we cannot poſſibly e to our, 
ſelves. any clear notio. 
Our conceptions, of God can Kar #6 be collect. 
ed from his works, from ourſelves, and from. 
the things about us. The things about us, 
which diſcover themſelves, to our ſenſes, can - 
not help us to conceive any thing concerning 
the divine preſence, becauſe. God is a ſpirit, 
and no object of our ſenſes. Nor will the a- 
quaintance which we have with ourſelves 
teach us to know how God is preſent every 
where, becauſe we are in ſame meaſure ſtran; MW 
gers even at home; We are ſenſible that we | 
have ſouls, which, think and act, and are pre- | 
ſent where they think and act; yet the man- 
ner in which they are re is. nenn to | 


themſelves. | | 18 5 14 7 1 
It is vain to attempt het is ee P 
1 able: all that we can do is to 5 mean and N 


falſe notions concerning the preſence of God. 
We mult not Imagine that. he. hath any 
parts or ſhape, or is preſent in a bodily man- 
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We miſt not imagine that he is more pre- 
ſent in one place than in another. When Any 
thing of this kind is ſaid in Scripture,” the. 


meaning is, that extraordinaty manifeſtations * 
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of his glory were there made. 

Nor muſt we imagine that 'God'is en in 
the ſame manner that human ſouls and other 
finite ſpirits are preſent. God is every where 
in a manner entirely different: he acts upon 
every thing as far as he thinks proper; but 
none of his creatures act upon him, produce 
any alteration in um, or make um more * 
leſs happy. * 

Ide juſteſt notion therefore which we can 
form of God's omnipreſence 1 is this,” that he is 
preſent every n in mac, of * in 
1 FAR 
He is preſent every where in kent 
His knowledge is perfect, incapable of increaſe 
or diminution, and free from all the defects ob- 
ſervable in the human underſtanding. Can 
any hide himſelf in ſecret places, chat I ſhall 
not ſee him? faith the Lord. 

This perfection is united with the "EM 
for if God be every where, every thing muſt 
be known to him. It appears from the 
whos creation, which proclaims the wiſdom of 

O 3 4ts 
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its, author and gouernor 1 and it is proved from 
that degree of undlerſtanding which God hath 
conferted upon us. From him this and all 
other gifts proceed. He therefore muſt poſſeſz 
them in a moſt eminent manner. But the 
knowledge of God, as it relates to us, is a ſub- 
ject which, mare particularly requires our no · 
tice, Nat only all our actions are known to 
him, but the motives upon which we act, and 
the ends which we propoſe to ourſelves in act. 
ing, the diſpoſition of our minds, our, ſecret 
thoughts and hidden deſigns. By this perfec . 
tion God, the judge of all creatures, is enabled 
to diſpenſe rewards and puniſhments in an ex- 
act proportion to their behaviour. Nor do the 
hearts of men only lie open to the divine know - 
ledge, but even their future actions. Hence 
ariſes a. perplexing queſtion, how the foreknow- 
ledge of God can be conſiſtens with the liberty 
of action in men? 

It is certain that God foreſees the future ac- 
tions of men; and it is equally certain that 
men are free beings. The difficulty therefore 
of reconciling theſe things ſhould: be aſcribed 
to the imperfection of our limited underſtand- 


ings, and io the ingomprehen6þls\ nature af 
Cod. 
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* That all future events are known. to God, 
is, 3 doctrine of revealed religion. It appears 
| from the many praphecies in Scripture concern 
ing the good and evil actions of men. 
That we are free beings is evident both from 
reaſon and from revelation. Freedom is a power 
which we have to do a ching or not to do it, 
from the time when we begin to think about 
it, till the time when we perform it. e 
We cannot indeed give a proof of chis free · 
dom by our actions, becauſe we cannot do 3 
thing and not do it at the ſame time. we 
But we have an inward. ſenſe, a ſtrong. and 
clear aſſurance of an inherent natural power to 
refrain from it, or to do the contrary. We 
perceive plainly that we are maſters of our 
behaviour, that when a choice of two things 
is propoſed ta us, we can chuſe the one or the 
other, So plainly do we perceive this, that ei- 
ther we are free, or our nature is ſuch that 
we are continually and unayoidably deceived 
and deluded, which we know not how to re- 
concile with the wiſdom and bet af our 
Creator. BY 
And as we perceive that v we are at wg to 
act wiſely or wickedly, fo we judge like free 
beings of our paſt actions, and acquit or con- 
04 | demn ** 
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demn ourſelves in our own thoughts. Hence 
ariſe approbation of mind, or reproaches of 
conſcience, 'as we find our conduct to have 
been reaſonable and profitable, or abſurd and 
pernicious, This natural and irreſiſtible in- 
clination to blame or to approve ourſelves 
Would be very improper, if we were over-ruled 
in all things by a fatal neceſſity, in which caſe 
we could really do neither good 'nor evil, but 
both would be done in us and for us . a __ 
rior compulſive power. | 
Laſtly, the Scriptures every where treat us 
as if we were free beings, and agree with our 
reaſon in aſſuring us that we are accountable to 
» God for our actions. * | 
We cannot indeed conceive how God fore- 
ſees things which depend upon our own choice, 
which we may either do or let alone: but one 
thing we can eaſily conceive and certainly 
know, namely, that' finite capacities cannot 
comprehend the extent and the ſeveral 5 25 of 
infinite knowledge, 1 
Notwithſtanding the difficulty, which no 
thinking man can overlook, of reconciting 
foreknowledge and liberty, yet it is very ob- 
ſervable that men from tlie remoteſt antiquity 
believed them both, accounted themſelves tb 
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be free agents, and thought that the "Deity 
knew the future actions of men; and hence 
roſe the various kinds of divination, or colle&- 2 | 
ing future events from ſome indications given 
by the Deity. This is evident in the oldeſt 
pagan writer whoſe works are extant, and 
who plainly admits, both theſe doctrines; and 
this prevalent opinion of the divine foreknow- 
ledge did not ariſe from reaſonings upon the 
divine perfections, but from antient * traditions 
of divine revelations and predictions. 

God is alſo preſent every where in power. 
He is the only independent being, he is before 
all things, he made all things, he upholds and 
governs all things, from him all powers are 
derived, and therefore nothing is able to reſiſt 
or defeat his will. | 
We cannot eaſily fall into wrong notions | 
concerning God's ſupreme and irreſiſtible 
power, if we remember that the power of God 
is, firſt, a power of doing all that is conſiſtent 
with the nature of things, that 1 is, which are 
poſſible; and ſecondly, a power of doing all 
chat! is colſſitony with his own hature and Per- 
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| -etions, or all a fit, Feen wiſe, 
and good. TEST TT CIT OY 
If the N any who repreſent God as 
acting by no other rule than his own will and 
pleaſure, with abſolute authotity. like the 
potter who faſhions the elay into this or that 
ſhape, it is to be obſerved that matters of mere 
gift and favour are there repreſented, in which 
_ Juſtice and equity are not concerned, and for 
which there can be no other rule than the 
will of the giver. Thus, that a perſon, ſhould 
be a native of this or that country, born in this 
or that age, that he ſhould receive more or leſs 
power, knowledge, abilities, wealth and health, 
this is to be reſolved into the mere good plea- 
ſure of God, who doth. what ho- will with his 
own, not indeed without ſufficient. reaſons, 
but for reaſons which it is not neceſſary or 
fit that we ſhould know. But it is not ſo 
— in matters N juſtice and equity are con- 
cerned. 

There are many 1 in 1 the 3 
where God with a wonderful condeſcenſion 
ſubmits theſe his actions to be tried by men, 
and makes his own creatures his judges; ſhew- 
ing that mere might is not the foundation of 
his proceedings, and appealing” to tlie everlaſt- 
| | ing 
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ing difference of right and wrong, wen * 
3 by all rational beings. 
Theſe ſeem to be the oo FIR which 
we can form to ourſelves concetning God's un- 
limited preſeace, his perfect knowledge, and 
his irreſiſtible power, It is certain that the 
| beſt repreſentation which we can make of the 
divine perfections is very incomplete: but 
though we know not God as he is, we know 
ſo much of him as may give us peace, and con · 
tentment, and reſignation, and reliance, and 
faith, and hope, as may deter us from fin, 
excite us to virtue, * appr us to —_— | 
tality. 
II. 3 us n now, n * 
effects the fore- mentioned truths ſhould pro- 
duce in us, and what uſes we ought to make 
of the doctrine that God is preſent 0 whore 
in power and knowledge. 
1, We ſhould endeavour e God in 
theſe perfections, and in the manner in which 
he exerciſeth them. We are the offspring of 
God; we are his children, by nature, as men; 
by adoption, as Chriſtians. The relation of 
father and ſon always ſuppoſes a reſomblance, 
perhaps a very faint and remote likeneſs, but 
yet ſame kind of likeneſs, Let us then ſee 
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how far we can, and in what man 
imitate the power of God. 50 
God hath conferred upon us bears powers. 
As w̃ are men, we have dominio over the 
2 creation; as we are members of civil | 

ocicty, and thereby governors, or ' fathers, or 
— or teachers, we pofleſs differerit degrees 
of authority; again as we ſurpaſs others in 
wealth, ftrength, wiſdom,” Fon kete expe- * 
rience, ſagacity, we uſually acquire power over 
them. It is therefore our duty in the exerciſe | 
.of theſe powers 'to ſet God before us, and” 
take example from him. AA 
The power of God is ſupreme, boundleſs, 
and irreſiſtible; but his right of domĩinion over 
us and all other beings ariſeth not thence. He 
is not therefore our lawful Ruler becauſe he is 
ſtrong and we are weak; but firſt becauſe he 
is our Creator who hath conferred” upon us all 
that we poſſeſs, all that we are, and therefore 
in gratitude we are bound to obey him; and 
ſecondly becauſe he is moſt wiſe and good, 
and always doth and requires that to be done 
Which is moſt beneficial for us, and therefore 
in prudence we are bound to obey him 
Moſt amiable and venerable is ſuch a power, 
a or had from which no * is to be feared, and 
| every 
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everything. deſiteable is to he hoped and ex- 
pected by every creature that afts ſuitably to tha 
ſtation in Which it. is placed. nase ETS; 
From this manner in which God governs 
the world, we may learn how to uſe thoſe ſmall 
degrees nf dominion and authority which. he 
hath committed ta us, mamely in doing good. 
and reſtraining evil, without prejudice and par- 
tiality, without pride and inſolence, in ſhewing 
merey; and clemency . to all, to the ver brutes, 
much more to men, who. if qur inferiors in 
ſame things, in many: xeſpects are our equals, 
and in ſome perhaps our ſuperiours. Tyranny 
and oppreſſion, is. an ſintoleraple: and deteſtable 
abuſe of authority We ought. neither to be 
guilty of it ourſelves, mor ta flatter or excuſe it 
in others ; for God forbids and fabhors it, and 


ſon licence to ſin, nor can he be ſuppoſed to 
confer, upon weak and wicked men a power 
which he an nts, which: he cannot . 
himſelf. 1 190% 0 4167 is Ut 446 5 9111 19/11 

As the powers, 19: alſe,the knowledge of God 
is a petfection which we ſhould endeavour to 
imitate, by acquiring as much of it as our 
abilities and opportunities permit. Man is 
made to ent love and ſerve God; but that 
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will certainly; puniſh, it; he;hath, given no per- 
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be may be diſpoſed to chis, he thould be ne- 
quainted with his obligations to hirn, with 

the nature and extent of his duty, and wich the 
perſections of his Maker, us fur as they are 
rr nade tv or revealed in de ſcrip- 
tures. Theſe things require a {kill whüch 
bande U obtained unleſs we love truth, and 
ſpend part of our time in purſui of te 

2. The: conſideration that God is pteſent 
every where in knowledge and in poet, 
ſhould deter us fror RI. 

It is a ſublime deſeriptioh which the Tfatwif 
gives us of God's preſence,” knowledge, and 
power. Whither ſhall'T' go from thy ſpirit? 
or whither ſhall 1 flee from thy prefence? If 
I aſcend up into heaven, thou art there.” © If 1 
make my bed in the grave, behold chen art 
there. If I take the wings ef the morning, 
and dwell in the uttermoſt parts of che ſea, 

even thete ſhall thy hand lead mes and 
thy right hand ſhalt hold me. If I ay, 
ſurely the darkneſs ſhall cover me, even the 
night ſhall be light about me. Vea the dark- 
neſs hideth not from thee, but the night 
ſhinerh as the day: the n 1 che N 
to thee are both alike, iN | 
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8 Au uncle philoſopher, who hath been ge- 
gerally und delervedly efteettied;' hath fallen 
dinoſt' into the ſume thoughts and words; 
hien ſhows that * rcalttd minds have a fliguter 
ſagacity in the diſtovcring truth. He obſerves 
that the wicked {hal not gb wnpibithed, and 
adds; . Bot het yſeif, how ' fortunate 
ſoever thou'mitzt©be; that thou Ihalt eſcape 
the divine PE ONO by ber thou 
cant not be, no net though, ſmall us chou art, 
thou thowldit descend into the deptlis f tlie 
arch, or thought” ſet on hight tnt ſhoulalt 
dy wp inito heaven. 47 ob 0 bn 
Alan, as he is/a' reed ereatüre is able if 
he makes 2 right uſe of his un 

difcern his obligutlons to ſerve” God, and to 
pereeive that God requires of hm only whit! 
s juſt and equitable. As he Hatli by nature 
affections of love and gratitude, when he duly 
conſiders what God hath done for him, he will 
be inelined to make him fuitable returns; and 
| as he hath ſtrong deſires of happineſs and in- 
AY; ay: . Nen tewards of 
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Clemens Aan Tinu . ene peaking &f Plato, A 
e rr 22897 
Doe Legibuy, x. | 
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righteouſi els, with any ſerious attention, he 
One 
| might. therefore at firſt 5 imagine that man, who 
hath theſe. abilities and inclinations, might be, 

led to, his duty. by the.. gentler and nobler 

mgtives of perſuaſion, by the ſtill voice of rea- 
255 by love and gratitude, and by the honour- 
able hopes pf riſing again to a more excellent 
ſtate, and of approaching nearer to his Maker, | 
But it. is not ſo. In man there is a mixture of 
the, Angel and the beute, of good and bad, of 
dignity; and; meanneſs,, of; worthy reſolutions. 
and of baſe diſpoſitions ; and the very beſt of us 
at particular, times, and under particular temp- 
tations ſtand, in need of all kind of motives 
and helps to keep us from falling, The fear of 
puniſhment, though a Jets ingenuous, yet is 
often a neceſſary and an efficacious motive to 
egen or to perleperanes, in ier. 
nẽeſs. | 

We _ therefore 13 Pa N 10 
mind thoſe very plain and obvious, but very 
awful and terrible truths contained in the 
words of the text. Am 1 a God at hand, 
faith the Lord, and not a God afar off? Can 
any hide himſelf in ſecret places, that 1 ſhall 
not ſee him? God is every where preſent in 
6 knowledge; 
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| ang to his view lie expoſed all dur 
follies and iniquities, thoſe Which we miſre- 
 prefenit and falſely call weakneſſes and natural 
" infirmities, thoſe which we have forgotten, 
thoſe of which we are aſhamed, which we 
would conceal from the werld, and if it were 
' poffidle,- from ourſelves. God is every whete 
-prefent in power. If we'offend him, he is able 
to puniſh us, and that puniſhment ſhall begin 

as ſoon, and laſt as long, and lie as heavy as 
he ſhall determine and appoint. We cannot 
avoid him; we live and move in him; he is 
preſent within us and without us, and there 8 is 
no way to eſcape him but by flying to him. 
He can make all the objects with which we 
are ſurrounded conſpire to diſquiet and afflift 
us; he can make us our own tormentors; he 
can let looſe upon us innumerable evils which 
we have never yet felt, and of which we have 
no notion. What a reſtraint ought this to lay 
upon us? and how careful ſhould it make us 
not to incur his diſpleaſure? Theſe are truths 
with which we are all perfectly well acquaint- 
ed, and which for that reaſon ought to be fre- 
quently recommended to our conſideration ; 
| fof ſo it is that the things which are moſt 
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familiar to us often eſcape our * * * 

raft regarded by us. 

3. The confideration of tia Montes 9d 
power of God ſhould teach us humility, 
We poſſeſs, as was before obferyed, certain 
degrees of power and knowledge, which are 
variqus in various perſons, and in which 
ſome ſurpafs others. On acequnt of thoſe 
advantages, when they fall to our ſhare, 
we are too much diſpoſed to entertain a fooliſh 
and conceited eſteem of -ourſelves, together 
weith a contempt of our inferiors. They who 
thus miſhchave themſelves: may be truly faid, 
as the Scripture ſpeaks, not to ſet God before 
_ Fhear eyes. Pride is a very unfit companion for 
/ poverty- and dependence, and vain men. ſhould 
remember that they receive all from God, and 
that they can acquire and preſerve neither 
ſtrength nor ſkill, upleſs by his bleſſing, by his 
appointment or permiſſion. They ſhould alſo 
remember that human knowledge at the beſt is 
mere ignorance, and human power mere weak- 
neſs, when compared with theſe perfections, as 
they are in the divine nature. | 
4. Laſtly, if we uſe our beſt endeavours to 
ſexve God, the conſideration that he is preſent 
every where in Enowledge and power is a par- 

ticular 
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ticular encouragement to reliance and content= 

ur; to faith and hope. 88 
| We are expoſed to many evils wn .traubles; 
but he. knows what they are, and how far. we 
are able to bear them; and can and will leſſen 
or remove them, or which is the ſame thing, 
ſtrengthen and uphold us under them. We 
are ſurraunded with enemies, with evil ſpirits, 
and with men not leſs evil than they; but he 
who hath ſet bounds to the raging fea which it 
cannot paſs, hath alſo limited the malice of 
peryerſe beings, and will protect thoſe from 
all their adverſaries who place their truſt in 
Hin. 

Our wants are daily returning upon us, and 
neither our own {kill and induſtry, nor the 
favour of the world can ſecure to us thoſe 
thiugs of which we ſtand in need. Thus are 
we indigent and dependent creatures; but by 
depending upon the Almighty we partake .in 
ſome ſort of his ſelf-ſufficient nature; we enter 
into the poſſeſſion of all things needful, by 
caſting our cares upon his e gangeels, 
wiſdom and power. 

We are perhaps in a low condition; poverty 
and obſcurity is our portion; conſequently it is 
not in our power to do much {ſervice to man- 

| P43 — - © 


eee 
8 kind, our upright and honourable inclinations 
| are concealed from the world. But they are 
ſeen of God, who will recompenſe not only 
our good deeds, but thoſe good deſires and in- 
tentions which for want of opportunity and 
ability we could not put in execution. 
We are placed in a ſtate where we muſt not 
expect ſatisfaction and happinefs from the ob- 
jects which are about us, from any created 
beings. God alone can give us as much of it 
as is expedient for us in this life. From him 
we mult ſeek it, and in his preſence. we ſhall 
find it. | | 
Preſent he is to us all, as creator, ruler, and 
preſerver ; but there is another kind of divine 
preſence mentioned in Scripture, of which our 
Saviour thus ſpeaks; If a man love me, my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him. 
jeſſed is he who can ſecure to himſelf this 
ineſtimable treaſure ; whatſoever his condition 
be, his heart will rejOICe, and his joy no one 
can take from him. 
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Every . and every perfect geln ve | 
above, and cometh down from the Father. of 


lights, with whom is no variableneſs, * 
erh of turning. 80 


EFORE we explain theſe words, it will 
be requiſite to ſhew the connection which 

they have with the foregoing part of the chap- 
ter. All the inconveniences and - perſecutions 
which Chriſtians undergo for the ſake of reli- 
gion are, as St. James obſerves, temptations or 
trials of their faith and virtue, which God per- 
mits or appoints for their improvement, which 
he enables them to bear, and for which, if they. 
be patiently endured, he rewards the ſufferers a 
thouſand fold. If any man, being overcome 
by theſe temptations, miſbehaves hinſelE, the 
fault, ſays the Apoſtle, is to be aſcribed neither 
to the temptation itſelf, as if it were irreſiſti- 
ble; nor to God, as if he placed any one, or ſuf- 
es fered 
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fered him to be placed under a neceſſity of ſin- 
ning; but it is to be aſcribed to the man him- 
ſelf, to his awn wicked heart, to his own folly 
and iniquity. God is the author of no moral 
evil; God is good, he is unchangeably good, 
he is the perpetual author of good, and he gives 
all neceſſary aſſiſtance to thoſe who ſeek it fin- 

cerely and qualify thernſelves to receive it, 
Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 

above, and cotneth down from the Father. 
This ſeems to allude to. the words of our 
Saviour : If ye being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how much more 
mall your Father who is in heaven give good 
things 'to them that aſk him? An earthly pa- 
reht, how bad foever he may be in other re- 
fpects, will ſcarcely refuſe a piece of bread to 
his own child, or give him poiſon inſtead of 
food. Much leſs wilt our heavenly Father 
give us any thing that is in itſelf pernicious, or 
deny us any thing that is abſolutely neceſſary, 
if we humbly and pioufly apply ourſelves to 

him. np | 

Every good giſt and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of 
hghts, with whom is no vartablenets, neither 

ſhadow of turning. 
St. 
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St. James alls God, the Father of lighits, fi 
which expreſſion God is compared to the ſan, 
as to an object which beſt reſembles its great 
Creator; for the Sun is ih ſome matiner the 
Eye, and the Soul, andthe Ruler of the werld, 
who liberally and impartially and univerſally 
diſpehſes his kind and fiuitful influences of 
light, and heat; but theſe influences are ſubje&X 
to many variations. Sometimes he is <edipled, 
and his light is turned to darkneſs ; and ſome- 
times clouds inter poſe and deptive us of his pre- 
ſence: he riſes, and he ſets ; he approaches ticat- 
et, and theh he turns away and retires from us. 
God is a Sun who never riſes and ſets, who hath 
no changes and variations, of whoſe kitd in- 
fluetices no creature can deprive us, whe is an 
everlaſting ſpritig of ſpiritual light, and an in- 
exhauſted fountain of good. 

Theſe words thus explained are a lively re- 
pteſentation of , God's unchangeable nature; 
upon which I ſhall diſcourſe in the following 
order: 

I. 1 ſhall conſider God, as he is unchange- 
able in his own nature and perfections: 

II. I ſhall conſider him in his dealings with 
us, as he is our governor; and ſhew that he is 
P 4 © © unchangeable 
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unchangeable in his will, his purpoſes, and de- 


ces; | 

III. I mall conſider thoſe actions 4 5 
behaviour of God towards mankind, which 
ſeem to argue in him e and FINE? 
of mind: 

IV. Laſtly, I ſhall take .notice of 1 prac- 
tical uſes which ought to be made of the doc- 
trine that God 1s for eyer the ſame, and * 
to no alteration. 

I. I ſhall conſider God, as he is ee 

in his own nature and perfections. 
From theſe plain and undeniable truths, that 
we are, and that we had a beginning, and that 
we made not ourſelves, it follows that there is 
One above all, One who always was, who is 
independent and without a cauſe, who is the 
author of every thing elſe, who poſſeſſeth in a 
{upreme degree all the perfections of which we 
hnd ſmall portions and faint reſemblances in 
_ ourſelves, . 

This author of all ad ho unchangeable, 
He cannot change for the better, becauſe he 
hath in himſel f all excellencies: he cannot 
change for the worſe, becauſe neither can he 
have a will or a power to hurt himſelf, nor can 
other beings be able to diminiſh his perfections, 

ſince 


them, and receive their nature and their quali- 
ties from him. Thus reaſon teacheth us to 
conclude that God is unchangeable. 77 
The holy Scriptures alſo teach us the fame. 


affirm that at 18 ſo, in very ſtrong expreſſions. | 
In Exodus, God ſpeaking, to Moſes, gives 
himſelf a new name, the name Jebovab; con- 
cerning the meaning of which there are * three 
opinions. | 
Firſt, that it ſignifies, He who i is of himſclf 
ſupreme and independent. 
Secondly, He who 1s without begining and 
without end. 
"Thirdly, He who cauſeth things to he, o or to 
come to pals, accordhug to his will and pleaſure, 
and who fulfills and performs whatſoever he 
declares and promiſes. 
Whichſoever of theſe ſenſes we FI ray Rk 
name Jehovah: implies amongſt other things, 
tlie unchangeable nature of God. | 
In the ſame book, God ſays to > Moſes, who | 
aſked him his name, I am that I am. Thus 
ſhalt thou fay, I am hath ſent me unto vou. 
a Vide Clericum ad Exad. j iii. 14. vi. 3. 
MRS OM The 
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They do not endeavour by ſtrict and methodical, , 
reaſonings to prove that it muſt be ſo; but they 
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The expreſſion of St. John in the beginning of 
rhe Revelation is of the fame o extraordinaty 
kind; Grace be unto you and peace from the 
Who is, and who was, and who {hall be; tfiat 
is, from him whoſe name is, Who is, and who 
was, atid who ſhall be. 

When God aſcribes to hitmſelf * titttte, 
J am, it denotes that he is itt # manner peculiat 
ro himſelf. Other things are, but they ate in 
4 way altogether different. Material beings 
are, but as they ate void of ſenſe, and know 
not that they have a being, they are only a 
ſmall remove above nothing. Our fouls are, 
in a manner far more excellent, for they feel 
and know themfelves to be; bur we are fo 
changeable in our nature, ſo abſolutely depen- 
dent for the beginning and continuance and cir- 
cumiſtances of our being, that compared tb God, 
we can ſcarcely be faid to be. To him only 
it belongs to affirm of himſelf, in the ſtrict and 
12 true tenſe, I am. 

The ſame perfection is aſcribed to God itt 
other places of Scripture, and in other expref- 
fions. He is called, the King immortal, who 
alone hath immortality, the incorruptible God, 
the living God, the Lord who changeth not, who 

0 b Rev, i. 4. 
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js from everlaſting to everlaſting, who is the 
fame, whoſe years fail not, the Fathet of Tights, 
with whom is is no TIE nelther ſhadow 
of turning. | 

Moſt of theſs "oO may be Lita of Atifels 
and of human fouls : We are living, immortal, 
incorruptible; our years fail not, and we ſhall 
be the fame, that is thinking and rational be- 
ings through all ages. Vet God alone is living, 
and immortal, and incorruptible, becauſe he 
alone is fo of himfelf, neceffarily, independetit- 
ty, and in the moſt exalted and excellent ſenſe. 

As to his perfections likewife, God is un- 
changeable, for his perfections are himſelf, they 
are Cloſely united to his being, they cannot be 
ſeparated from it, and they are all connected 
with each other. As God is unchangeable, ſo 
he is unchangeably what he is, moſt powerful, 
wiſe, good, juft, true, merciful, pure, and holy. 
This alſo is abundantly confirmed in the Scrip- 
tures, in which it is ſo often ſaid that his truth 
and faithfulneſs, his mercy and righteouſneſs 
endure and ſtand faſt for ever and ever. 

II. I ſhall confider God in his dealings with 
us, as he is our ruler, and ſhew that he is un- 


changeable in his ws” his purpoſes, 1 1 de- 
erees. 


6 This 
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This is a manifeſt conſequence of the things 
which have been ſaid; for if God is unchange- 
able in his nature and perfections, whatſoever 
he decrees and reſolves concerning mankind i in 
general, or any of us in particular, he muſt and 
infallibly will accompliſh. - To reſolve and 
not to perform is a certain mark of imperfection. 
He who reſolves and performs not, either hath 
not the means to execute his purpoſe, : and that 
1s weakneſs and want of power ; or he alters his 
mind without a ſufficient cauſe, and then he is 
fickle and inconſtant; or he is convinced that 
he ought not to do what he intended, and then 
it is plain that he was ignorant, miſtaken, or 
blameable when he made his reſolution. Now 
none of theſe things can have any place in God. 
As he is perfectly wiſe, juſt, and good, he can 
decree nothing which is not right and reaſon- 
able; and as he is almighty, nothing can inter- 
poſe to prevent the execution of it. It would be 
needleſs and endleſs to cite the paſſages of Scrip- 
ture which eſtabliſh this truth; for the hiſtory 
of the Old Teſtament and the writings of the 
Prophets abound with proofs and with decla- 
rations that the counſels and the purpoſes of the. 
Almighty ſtand faſt for ever and ever, that the 
_ riſe and fall of empires, and the proſperity and 
| adverſity 
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adverſity of his cliofen people Were appointed 
by His decrees, el were to be exactly 20 
inevitably fulfilled. e b eb 
III. T hall confider thoſe actions bag that 
part of NO pL condug. nd mankind, which | 
"of wind. nee N NN 

Firſt; oy is often 44 of God in the Scrip- 
tures, that he repents. It repented him that 
he Had made man on the earth, and it grieved 
him at the heart. He repented that he had 
made Saul king. And in many places he is 
faid to repent him of the evil 5 he had wn 
nounced. ' | 

When God is gad to repent and to be 
grieved, it is manifeſt that ſuch Popular expreſ- 
ſions are to be underſtood as ſpoken in conde- 
ſcenſion to the weakneſs of our apprehenſions. 
Al that is meant by them is, that as men re- 
pent and are grieved when things fall ſhort of 
their expectations, and withdraw their favour 
from thoſe who make an ill uſe of it; ſo God 
deals with ſinners, though without any pertur- 
bation, without any change in himſelf; and as 
men again, upon the amendment and good be- 
haviour of ſuch perſons, will ſometimes alter 
their reſolutions to puniſh them, will be ap- 
peaſed, 
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paeaſed, and will treat them. kindly ; ; ſo God, 
who is uniform and unchangeable, is always 
ready to pardon thoſe, who by a change in 
themſclves from fin, to e e Bun 
proper objects of his mercy. | 
.- Secondly, We learn from the Scriptures tha 
God gave the Jews ritual laws, which in them- 
elves and of their on nature were not good, 
and which he afterwards repealed ay his Son. 
Human wiſdom indeed, which is very limited. 
imperfect, and ſhort-lighted, contrives laws as 
judiciouſly as it can, and afterwards diſcovers 
defects and errors in them, and then alters or 
repeals them : but ſurely it might be expected 
that from God, wha is upchangeably and per- 
fectly wile and good, ſhould proceed laws like 
himſelf, laws perfectly wiſe and good, un- 
changeable and everlaſting. 

And ſuch a Law hath indeed proceeded from 
God, namely the Law of nature and of reaſon, 
a Law which fome injudicious perſons take 
much pains and delight in vilifying and under- 
valuing, nat underſtanding what they ſay, nor 
conſidering that, ſuch. as it is, it hath been the 
only Rule which God's Providence hath at- 
forded to a great part of the inhabitants of this 
world, except ſome ancient traditions concern- 


ing 


ing the creation ef the world. und the ſoul's 
immortality. This Law of nature is a lam. 
which the human underſtanding, duly. cultj- 

vated and improved, and diveſted of prejudice, 

is capable of diſcoyering, a law which teacheth 
vs to love and honour God, ta be kind and 
merciful to all creatures, to keep our minds em- 
Ployed in acquiring knowledge: and virtue, and 
our body in ſubjection to our mind, and gur 
paſſions and eee in obedience to our 
reaſon. 
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This is the end and intent of 5 — = 


| which God gave to the Jews; this is the ſum 


and ſubſtance of the Goſpel of Chriſt; this 
would perhaps ſuffice for all religious purpoſes, 


if man were a reaſonable and an innocent per- 
fon... 


But it is to be e car n man, wy $a 


he be a rational, yet is alſo a weak, imperfect, 


ignorant and ſinful creature, more or leſs; and 


therefore if God reveals himſelf to men, and 


gives them laws, there is a neceſſity that he 
ſhquld ſtoop in ſome meaſure to their defects, 


and give them not only thoſe laws which in 


themſelves are molt excellent, but ſuch laws as 
they can practiſe, laws which their ſituation 


and circumſtances, their follies and iniquities 


render 
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render expedient; and this is the reaſon of the 
' Ceremonial law. Hence it comes to paſs that 
in the whole conduct of God towards men, 
contained in the Old Teſtament, and in the 


repreſentations which he there makes of him- 


ſelf, and in the ſtyle of the Seriptures, chere 
are continual examples of great condeſcenſion 
and accommodation to the Weben and to the 
ignorance of men. e 


The Gofpel is the natural and the WI law 


in full perfection; but as we are imperfe& ard 
cannot live up to it, it was neceflary, that is, it 
was ſuitable to perfect goodneſs and mercy, to 


” uſe fome abatement and condeſcenſion. There- 
fore God, in compaſſion to Gur infirmity, to 


exact unſinning obedience ſubſtitutes repentance, 


_ which is accepted through the n arid 


' mediation of Chriſt. 


' Thirdly; We find in the Scriptures' ſome | 


_ promiſes and threatnings, which are ſo expreſſed 
that they ſeem to be abſolute and irreverſible; 
which yet, as the event ſhewed, were not ac- 
compliſhed; and this ſeems not to ee with 
the unchangeable nature of God. 

The following obfervations may ſerve to 


explain this Ann boy ae 0 ſet it ina true 
light. * * — —— ” | 


7 Firſt; 
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1 Firſt; All the promiſes and threatnings cons 
tained in tht New Teſtament are conditional, 
and the condition is plainly expteſſed. We are 
taught there that goodneſs ſhall be rewarded. 
probably in this world, certainly in the world 
to come, that obſtinate diſobedience ſhall infal- 
hbly be puniſhed, and that repentance ſhall re- 
ſore us to the favour of God. Thus our hap- 
pineſs or miſery is made to depend hk; mga 
on choice and behaviour. 

In the Old Teſtament likewiſe the far i 
part of God's promiſes and threatnings are of 
the ſame. kind: they are conditional, and the 
condition is named expreſſſy. Of many places 
that might be produced, 1 ſhall mention on _ 
two: one from Jeremiah; At what inſtant I 
mall ſpeak concerning a nation to pull down. 
and to deſtroy: it; if that nation turn from 
their evil, I will repent of the evil that I 
thought I would do unto them: And at what 
inſtant J ſhall ſpeak concerning a nation to 
build and to plant it; if it do evil in my fight 
then will I repent-of the good, wherewith 
IaidT would benefit them: another from Eze- 
chiel ; When a righteous man turneth away 
from his rightcouſnets, and committeth iniquity 
for his iniquity that he hath done, ſhall he 
Vor. I. Q dic. 
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render e and this is the rcaſon bf tlie 
' Ceremonial law. Hence it comes to paſs that 
in the whole conduct of God towards men, 
contained in the Old Teſtament, and in the 
repreſentations which he there makes of him. 
"felf, and in the ſtyle of the Seriptures, there 
are continual examples of great condeſcenſion 
and accommodation Wu weakneſs and to the 
ignorance of men. | £3004. dt ee Noe 
The Gofpel is the natural and the moral law 

in full perfection; but as we are imperfect arid 
cannot live up to it, it was neceſſary, that Is, it 
was ſuitable to perfect goodneſs and mercy, to 


uſt ſome abatement and condeſcenſion. There- 


' fore God, in compaſſion to Gur infirmity, to 
exact unſinning obedience ſubſtitutes repèntance. 
vhich is accepted — the Fern and 
mediation of Chriſt. 8 
i Thirdly; We find in the Scriptures Tome 
promiſes and threatnings, which are ſo expreſſed 
that they ſeem to be abſolute and irreverſible; 
which yet, as the event ſhewed; were not ac- 
compliſhed; and this ſeems tbr to W with 
the unchangeable nature of God. 
The following obſervations dy ſerve. to 
explain this matter, and to ſet it in ra troe 
link, = £5964 {REY oi PRETTY | 
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: Firſt ; All the promiſes and threatnings cons 
tained in tht New Teſtament are conditional, 
and the cohdition is plainly expteſſed. We are 
taught there that goodneſs ſhall be rewarded. 
probably im this world, cortaenly in the world 
to come, that obſtinate difobedience ſhall infal- 
lbly be puniſhed, and that repentance ſhall re- 
ſtore us to the favour of God. Thus out hap- 
pineſs or. miſery is made to depend —_— 
own:ichoice and behaviour. 11141. 
In the Old Teſtament likewiſe the far . 
part of God's promiſes and threatnings are of 
the ſame kind: they are conditional, and the 
condition is named exprefily. Of many places 
that might be produced, I ſhall mention only, 
two: One from Jeremiah; At what inſtant 1 
| ſhalt ſpeak coticerning a nation to pull down: 
and to deſtroy it; if that nation turn from 
their evil, I will repent of the evil that I 
thought I would do unto them: And at What 
inſtant J ſhall ſpeak concerning a nation to 
build am to plant it; if it do evil in my fight 
then will I repent of the good, wherewith 
I ſaid I would benefit them: another from Eze- 
chiel; When a righteous man turneth a-way 
from his righteouſnefs, and committethů iniquity 
for his iniquity that he hath done, ſhall he 
Vo. I. Q die. 


. 1 
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die. Again when the wicked man turnetn 
away from his wickedneſs and dothi that 
which is lawful and e, Ho) _ fave. * 
ſoul we?: 11 
Secondly; Some of Gade ee concern- 
ing ſocieties: or particular perſons have no de- 
pendence upon the moral behaviour of men; 
and theſe conſequently are abſolute and irrever- 
ſible. Such were theſe, for example, that A- 
braham and Sarah ſhould have a ſon in their 
old age, that the poſterity of Abraham ſhould 
inherit the land of Canaan, that from Abraham 
and from David ſhould ariſe the Meſſias, that 
the poſterity of Eſau ſhould ſerve the poſterity 
of Jacob; and many ſuch like. 

But thirdly, theſe decrees excepted which 
are prophetic and providential, all other decla- 
rations, though they may ſeem / abſolute. and 
unchangeable, yet are not ſo; for God reſerves 
to himſelf a power of altering them, or pens: 
ing the execution of them. | 

Thus; When God: promiſeth 8 or tem- 
poral advantages to one or to more perſons, 
this condition is ſuppoſed, though it be not 
named, that they behave themſelves: in a pro- 
per manner. If they be guilty of ſome hei ; 
nous iniquity, God is at liberty, if we max uſe 

the 
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the expreſſion, to recall the favour, or to con- 
tinue it, as he judgeth expe dien. 
When God threatens temporal evil to one ot 
to more perſons, though the threatning be de- 
voup without any exception, yet if they re- 
ee inflict or not RE ity Noe oe 
pp wgy * 

I ſhall give WEIS of | this; doe 0 which 
will ſhew at the ſame time, that wiſe and good 


men. underſtood that the declarations of God, 


though made in an eme winke 1 
altered by him. x 

When David Had ca offclided God 
in the matter of Uriah, the prophet Nathan 
was ſent from God, and part of his commiſſion 
was to declare this to the King, The child that 


is born unto thee ſhall ſurely die. The decla- 


ration was plain and peremptory; yet David, 
who was well ſkilled in things relating to di- 


vine revelation, never ceaſed to e for 5 


life of the child, till he died. 
Again; The prophet Ifaiah n was ſent to Hes | 
zechiah; to denounce this ſentence of death: 
Thus faith the Lord, Set thy houſe in order, 
for thou ſhalt die, and not live. But Hezechiah 


prayed: and wept, and God Done im wad re - 
verſed the ſentence. = 


Q 2 . ; 
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Again; When the ſons of Eli, the high. 
prieſt, had been guilty of moſt heinous offences, 
and their father had taken no care to reſtrain 
and correct them, ſevete judgments were de- 
nounged againſt the family, in the following 
words; The Lord God of Iſrael ſaith; I ſaid 
indeed that thy houſe and the houſe of thy 
father ſhould walk before me for ever : 2 BOG 
now the Lord faith, Be it far from mes 
Theſe are proofs, that : God's tes 


though made unconditionally, yet often depend 


upon the conduct of men, and: that: God re- 
terveth to himſelf a right of fulfilling or revok- 
ing his bse or n e their 
behavigur. 22 n inst 

And that db is no \Gigm af incondaney in 
God, appears from theſe conſiderations: 


Firſt, God hath declared, as we . bes 


fore, by Jeremiah and Ezechiel, that his pro- 
miſes and threatnings are to be commonly un- 
der ſtood + admit loch en and Iimita⸗ 
| tions, ; tre — Ae & 
"Secondly, Wiſe W ee men in all times 
underſtood 3 it to be ſo. 
Thirdly, Human governors. nk 10 in 
which. they . poſitively: declare that they will 
puniſh ſuch and ſuch tranſgreſſions; yet they 


reſerve 
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teſerve to themſelves a power of mitigating or 


not inflicting the puniſhment.” They grant fa- | 


vours and privileges tntonditional to ſome of 
their ſubjeats, and to their heirs after them for 
over} but in caſe of great crimes againſt the 
ſtate, they are at liberty to take away the fa 
vour; and no one can juſtly account this 4 


breach of promiſe; In like manner, God re- 


vealing himſelf to the Jews as a legiflatof and 
governor, condeſcended to the cuſtoms of men, 
promiſing and threatning abſolutely, and yet 


reſerving to himſelf the liberty of acting as the gs 


circumſtances of things ſhould require. 

This is one reaſon for which God in the 
Scriptures often confirmed his promiſes and 
threats by an oath; to ſhew that the decree 
was fixed and unalterable, and depended not on 
the future behaviour of men. And in the ſacred 
Books it appears that whatſoever was thus once 
confirmed was always punctually accompliſhed. 
Therefore Eli, when he heard that God had 


reſolved the deſtruction of his family, and had | 
ſworn to it, did not attempt to pray that the 


ſentence might be reverſed, knowing that 
prayers! would be ineffectual; but, 1 was 
| "7" Define we Deum flecti ſperare precando, 
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the only thing left for him to do, ſubmitted 
with humble reſignation. It is the Lord, ſaid 
he, Let him do what ſeemeth him good. 

It may be objected that God ſpeaks thus to 
the rebellious Iſraelites, in the Book of Num- 
bers; As I livve——your carcaſes ſhall fall in 
. come into the 
land concerning which 1 ſware to make you 
dwell therein. Here ſeems to be a breach not 
only of a promiſe, but of an oath. But this 
difficulty is removed by obſerving that the pro- 
miſe and the oath to bring them into the land 
of Canaan was not made to them perſonally, but 
to them as they were a nation; and to the na- 
tion it was fulfilled, though that 3 
died in the wilderneſs, 

Iv. It remains in the fourth 0 laſt place 
that we take notice of the practical uſes which 
may be made of the doctrine that God is for 
ever the ſame, and ſubject to no alteration. 
1. The conſideration of God's unchangeable 

nature compared with our changeable condi- 
tion may teach us to entertain modeſt and 
humble thoughts, and to know ourſelves to 
: be, what we are, moſt imperfect creatures. in 
all reſpects; in our bodies which lie expoſed to 
a thouſand dangerous impreſſions and accidents 
6 4 from 
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from-the things about us, and of themſelves 
tend to decay and diſſolution; in our under - 
ſtanding which is liable to error; in our me- 
mory which often fails and -forſakes us; in 
our friends and fortunes which are a moſt un- 
certain poſſeſſion; in our good diſpoſitions 
which at the beſt are not ſteady and uniform, 
but mixed and ſullied with many faults and 
defects. . 

2. Since God 1s ſet forth. in the Scriptures 

as the bright and perfect original which in all 
things we ſhould reſemble as nearly as we can, 
his unchangeable nature reminds us that: we 
muſt endeavour, like him, to be fixed and con- 
ſtant in all that is good, in our love of virtue, 
and in our lawful promiſes to one another. It 
was ſaid of a great man, that He! was good, 
"becauſe he could not be otherwiſe. . The 
meaning is, that he was unalterably good, 
both by temper and by habit; a character 
which belonged not to him, nor to human 
nature. But it is a perfection towards which 
nearer and nearer advances may be made by a 
pious mind which hath the Goſpel for its 


guide, and the bein Spirit of God for its 
aſſiſter. 


2995 © Cato, vir bonus, quia aliter eſſe non potuit. wy 
ä 3. The 
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| 3. The unchangeable nature of God ſug. · 
geſts very powerful diſſuaſions from vice. The 
Scripture knows no decrees concerning the 
reprobation and ſalvation of particular perſons, 
without regard to their moral qualifications. 
But there is a law which declares that obſti - 
nate and impenitent vice ſhall end in deſtruc- 
tion. This law is as eternal and unchangeable 
as the nature of good and evil, as the nature 
and perfections of God. Heaven and earth 
ſhall paſs away, but this decree fhall not paſs 
away: and therefore a fearful thing it is to fall 
into the hands of the everliving and immutable 
God. | | | 
4. Yet this unchangeable nature of our 
Creator, conſidered in another view, affords no 
leſs comfort and peace to the greateſt offenders, 
if they will repent and turn to him. Their 
offences cannot be greater than his mercy and 
| goodneſs, which endures to all eternity, ready 
to receive thoſe: who make themſelves proper 
objects of his mercy. 

5. If the conſideration of God's immutability 
9 in us the profitable effects before- men- 
tioned, repentance, humility, a defire of im- 
provement, and a reſolution to perſevere in our 
duty, 1t will alſo ſtrengthen our faith, and en- 
OED” liven 
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liven our hope, and enable us firmly to rely on 
his promiſes of providing for us and protecting 
us at all times; and then, though we be weak, 
and all external things frail and tranſitory and 
deceitful, by depending upon the Almighty we 
ſecure to ourſelves bleſſings and privileges of 
which no creature can deprive us, we riſe, as it 
were, above ourſelves, above time and the 
world, and partake in ſome ſort of the un- 
changeable and all · ſufficient nature of our great 
Creator. Tet 
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God is a ſpirit, and 5 that eworſbr bim mu 
worſhip him in w fpuris and in truth, 


\ 


HESE words are part of a diſcourſe 
which our Saviour had with a woman 
of Samaria, to whom he diſcovered himſelf to 
be a prophet, and by whom he was conſulted 
about an important queſtion” on which the 
Jews and Samaritans were at variance, namely, 
whether the worſhip appointed by the Law of 
Moſes were to be paid to God at the temple 
of Jeruſalem, or at a mountain in Samaria; to 
which queſtion Chriſt gives two anſwers. 

Firſt, he informs her that the debate would 
be decided in a ſhort time, and in an unexpected 


manner. The hour cometh when ye ſhall 


neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jeruſalem 
worſhip 
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| worſhip the F 1 That is, The 3 
of God, according to the ceremonial law, ſhall. 
ſoon ceaſe, and in its room ſhall be eſtabliſhed 
a more perfect * not eines to my 
place. > #2 

Secondly, he tells her concerning the con- 
troverſy between the Jews and the Samaritans, 
that the Jews were in the right. Ye worſhip 
ye know not what: we know what we wor- 
ſhip; ; for ſalvation i is of the Jews. The mean- 

ing ſeems to be this: | 

You * Samaritans do not ſerve God in a 
proper manner; you ought to worſhip him at 
Jeruſalem, where God himſelf appointed the 
temple to be built, and the ſervice of the temple 
to be performed. We Jews know. the will of 
God concerning theſe things, and that in Jeru- 
ſalem he hath choſen to place his name. You 
know nothing, except what you have received 
from us. We have not only the Law to guide 
us, but the Prophets alſo: our nation hath 


2 The Samaritans, in the days of Herod, having a mixture 
of ſtrangers dwelling with them, and more ' intercourſe with 
the Romans than the Jews had, were the more eafily, induced to 
pay religious honours to the Emperors and to their Statues, To 
which Chriſt alluded, when he ſaid that they worſhiped they knew 


not what. Baſaage Hiſt, des Juits, vol. I. 374. 
The interpretation which I have fullowed is mare prubable. 
been 
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been honoufred with  facceMen'6f- perſons ſene 
from God to iuſtruct us in divine things; and 
from Juda, hot from you, muſt the great 

. nnen be che 6 Baviour of the 


world. q 5 Ke 


To ale our 101d "RO Bot E 1 Hows 
cometh, and now is, when the true worſhipers 
ſhatÞ worſhip the Father in Tpirit and in truth! | 
That is, The'worthip of God which conſiſts in 
faorifices and other carnal "ordinances draws 
now to an end, and a new revelation will be 
made difecting ren to honour God in a more 
ſpiritual and raxienal manner, in piety and in 
purity, in heart and ſoul, in a way more ae. 
ceptable to him j for the Father ſeeketh ſuch 
to worſhip him. He is a ſpirit, and thetetore 
he is to be worſhiped in fpirit and in truth. 67 
God is u ſpirt .. 
The hel Seriptures in compliace with * 
capacities, and with the ĩmperfections of human 
creatures and humam language, repreſent God 
as having the body, the paſſions, and the infir- 
mities of a man. They make mention of his 
eyes and ears, his hands and feet, his fleep- 
ing and waking ; they aſcribs to him fierce 
anger, and jealouſy; and grief, and repentance, 
and j Joys and defire. The unpoliſhed oy 
of 


expreſſions. But that no man might be ſo weak 
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of the Hebrews, which alſo at the firſt 


was probably the language of Idolaters; might 
be another reaſon for its abounding with fuch 


or ſo perverſe as to takethoſe expreſſions accord- 


tag to the letter, and entertain mean and un- 


worthy thoughts of his Maker, the ſame Scrip- 
tures often add to thoſe very deſeriptions ſome- 
thing which manifeſtly ſhews how they are to 
be underſtqod, and remind us that if God hath 
a body, the heaven 4s his throne: and the earth 
is his footſtool, if he hath. hands, they are 
hands which reach to the ends of the creation, 
if he hath eyes, the darkneſs to them is no 
darkneſs, and from them nothing is hidden; 


and in other places tell us that he is perfect, 


that he is bleſſed or happy, that he is un- 
changeable, that he is every where - preſent, 
that he is a ſpirit, that no man hath ſeen him 
or can ſee him, that he is incomprehenſible, 


and that the moſt exalted notion which we 


can poſſibly frame of him falls ch ſhort 
of the trum. 

God is a ſpirit. n he is not a 
corporeal being, nor can he be the object of 
the human ſenſes, he nd no oy or form, 

| | | he 
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he A ble Gods whom no man _ 
ſeen or can ſec. been dans gt 

* He is a ſpirit not united to a as wo | 
ſoul of man is to the body. The material 
world is not his body, but his creature and his 
ſervant. He acts upon it according to his will 
and pleaſure, but it acts not upon him, or 
produces in him any alteration. e et 
He is a ſpirit, ho like us hath knowledge 
and powet, but hath them without ſuſpenſion 
or intermiſſion, and in the higheſt perfection. 
He is a ſpirit diſfering from all other ſpirits 
by many ways which we cannot poſſibly con- 
ceive, and; excelling every other ſpirit beyond 
all imagination, becauſe he is the Creator and 
they the creatures, he independent, and _ 
ſubſiſting only by his power and permiſſion. 
This is the eee nn God is 
+ ſpirit. b, en nt 

II. Let us now, ſecondly, ni ha one 
ariſing thence. Since he is a * he muſt 
be worſhiped in ſpirit and in truth. | 
To worſhip God in ſpirit and in mints 4s in 
general to pay him a rational ſervice, a ſervice 
ſuitable both to his nature and to our own; 
which if we would perform we muſt obſerve 
the following directions. 


Fi ſt, 
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PFirſt, we muſt aſtribd to hin [alrperfiRtions 
and this we may be enabled to doibyiconfider. 
ing our powers and-our weaknefles, :our good 
_ qualities and our deſectiꝭ and by aſeribing to 
God in the moſt eminent degree what is 
excellente in our nature, and alſh the per- 
fections which are oppoſite and contraty to our 
defects. 101157938 Nis mid ui eu 
Thus, we find in ourſelbes a certain degree 
of underſtanding; liberty, power, and goodneſs. 
If. then we afcribe theſe im a ſupreme degree to 
God, we ſhall: conſider: him as perfectly wile, 
knowing all things, inoapable of being deceived, 
almighty, and able to perſrm whatſoe ver he 
pleaſeth, ruling! oven the. world, and governing 
all things wirll Juſtice: . ele- 
meney and merey. 70q aid yd idongaud) tr 
 Agam ; chen ene our own iniper- 
fections, we find beſides mortality, and a life 
of a ſhort continuance, beſides ſin and miſery, 
and error and ignorance, we find that ue began 
to be at a certain time, that we received our 
being from God, that wwe depend upon him for 
its continuance; and that though our ſouls are 
immortal, yet it is by his gift who made them 
of fuch a nature, and they could not eontinue 
a2 moment without his permiſſion and againſt 
his 


— und here be we oönelude 
that God is without beginning and without 
end, receiving nothing” from any other being, 
independent, ſufficient to his own happineſs; 
the firſt cauſe of all things, and the — 
every good gift. ee eee ee Met 
To aſcribe to God theſe perfeRions is one 
part of the worſhip” due to him. We are 
ſufficiently inſtructed in theſe things; ſufficiently 
for the purpoſes of religion, by the Goſpel 
which is received and preached amongſt us, and 
by the many excellent treatiſes which we have 
upon theſe ſubjects; and there is no great 
danger that w ſhould err in this part of our 
duty. But a bare acknowledgment that God 
is a perfect being is not enough. We- ſhould 
frequently call it to mind and dwell upon it 
with pleaſure, and entertain an habitual and 
practical knowledge of it, and ſo remember 
it as to be the better and the wiſer for it, and 
conſider what effects it ſhould produce in us, 
and what behaviour and temper,” what love 
and reverence; what faith and reliance, what 
reſignation and humility, what pious ſorrow, 
what hope, what diligence and improvement 
the perfections of Sos are adapted to excite in us. 
Vor. I, R 2. If | 
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\ Firſt, we muſt afcribe-to Him: allperfeRtions; 
and this we may be enabled to do!byiconfider. 
ing our powers and out weaktiefles, our good 
qualities and our defetyy and by aſeribing to 
God in the moſt eminent degree what is 
excellente in our nature, and ali. the per- 
fections which are oppoſits' eee to our 
1 111819118 Vis u u 23999 
FPhus, woltitid-inclibſebive a certain degree 
of underſtanding, liberty, power, and goodneſs. 
If. then we afcribe theſe in a fupremie degree to 
God, we ſhall- conſider him as perfectly wile, 
knowing all things, inoapable of being deceived, 
almighty, and able to perſwrm whatſoever he 
pleaſeth, ruling! over the. world, and governing 
all things with Juſtice: ade bers cle- 
mency and mercy. | OG 20 NG NINO 
Again; chen we! s our own intiper- 
fections, we find beſides mortality, and a life 
of a ſhort continuance, beſides ſin and mniſery, 
and error and ignorance, we find that ve began 
to be at a certain time, that we received our 
being from God, that ve depend upon him for 
its continuance; and chat though our ſouls are 
immortal, yet it is by his gift who made them 
of ſuch a nature, and they could not eontinue 
a moment without his permiſſion and againſt 
his 
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his will. There are perfectioris contrary® to 
theſe imperfections, and therefore we conclude. 
that God is without beginning and Without 
end, receiving nothing from any other being, 
independent, ſufficient to his own happineſs; 
the firſt cauſe of all m — _ . 
every good gift. * net, ave eee 8 
To aſeribe to God theſe aperfe@tiog is on 
part of the worſhip due to bim. We are 
ſufficiently inſtructed in thieſe things, ſufficiently 
for the purpoſes of religion, by the Goſpel 
which is received and preached amongſt us, and 
by the many excellent treatiſes which we have 
upon theſe ſubjects; and there is no great 
danger that we ſhould err in this part of our 
duty. But a bare acknowledgment that God 
is a perfect being is not enough. © We- ſhould 
frequently call it to mind and dwell upon it 
with pleaſure, and entertain an habitual and 
practical knowledge of it, and ſo remember 
it as to be the better and the wiſer for it, and 
conſider what effects it ſhould produce in us, 
and what behaviour and temper, what love 
and reverence; what faith and reliance, what 
— pious ſorrow, 
what hope, what diligence and improvement 
the — of Gas are adapted to excitein us, ' 
Vox. I, R 2. If. 
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manner, we muſt be careful to aſcribe to him 
ages and of all religions have been remarkably 
diſpoſed to fall into error, to acknowledge in 
general that God is perfect, and at the ſame 
time to entertain notions of him which are by 
no means confiſtent with perfection. if 
Thus, the Gentiles uſed to call the Supreme 
Being, Beft, and Greateſt. The expreſſion was 
juſt, and conveyed noble and honourable ſenti- 
ments of God. But theſe ſame Gentiles, for- 
getting or overlooking all that was implied in 
this expreſſion, worſhiped God in the ſun moon 
and ſtars, worſhiped him under images of men, 
of beaſts, and of monſters, added to the tu- 
preme God inferior deities, and paid them equal 
reverence with him, aſcribed to them all hu- 
man weaknefles and vices, gave divine honours 
to dead men, and worſhiped their deities with 
childiſh and abſurd, ſometimes with impure, 
impious, and cruel rites and ceremonies. 
| The Jews, though they had a divine reve- 
lation to guide them, and in it-many excellent 
rules of morality and noble deſcriptions of all 
the divine perfections, yet often from the time 
of Moſes to the time of the Babylonian capti- 
vity 
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vity fell into image-worthip/of God, and which 
was far worſe, into the worſhip of the Gentile 
deities ; and : afterwards, though they kept 
themſelves free from idolatry; yet they enter- 
tained many mean and unworthy notions. of 
God, and aſcribed to him ſuch a government 
of the world, and ſuch a judgement concerning 
human actions, as is contrary to all notions af 
right reaſon, ſuppoſing that ceremonial obſer- 
vations were as valuable in his fight as virtue, 
and would ſupply defects in morality, and that 
God caſt oft all regard to mankind, and cared 
for none except themſelves and their proſelytes. 
When the Goſpel began to be preached, not 
only the Jews in general, but even the Apoſtles 
could ſcarcely believe at firſt that the Gentiles 
ſnould be admitted into this new covenant; 
they thought it a ſtrange an amazing thing, 
that God ſhould ſhew as much fayour- to a 
Greek or to a Roman as to a child of Abraham; 
yet was this ſo far from contradicting the la- 
of nature and reaſon, or the divine perfections, 
that it muſt ſeem to us at preſent no leſs amaz- 
ing how they could adopt * entertain ſuch 
narrow ſentiments. | 
Much of this wrong way ref thinking many 


of thoſe Jews who firſt embraced Chriſtianity 
M2 brought 
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brought along with them, and could not ſhake 
off, contending that it. was neceſſary for Chri- 
ſtians to embrace the whole Law no leſs than 
the Goſpel. St. Paul hath largely diſcuſſed 
this controverſy in his Epiſtles, aſſerting in op- 
poſition to theſe falſe teachers, the doctrine of 
Chriſtian liberty, and ſhewing that men are 
juſtified by faith, or obedience to the Goſpel, 
and not by an obſervance of the ceremonial 
law. 

One plain deſign of Chriſtianity was to teach 
men to entertain worthy thoughts of God and 
of the duty due to him, and to avoid the 
above- mentioned errors of the Gentiles and of 
the Jews; and yet Chriſtians, as if they had 
never been told that God was a ſpirit, and was 
to be worſhiped in ſpirit and in truth, and as if 
they had thought it unlawful to ſurpaſs either 
Jews or Gentiles, corrupted in all imaginable 
ways the. purity and ſimplicity of the Goſpel, 
introduced images of Chriſt. and of the holy 
Ghoſt, and of God the Father, fell down before 
them, and paid them honour and reverence, 
made themſelves new mediators and prayed to 
Saints and Angels, aſcribed a divine nature to 
conſecrated bread and wine, which the Lord 
had eee to be eaten, not to be adored, 

taught 
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taught that faith and reaſon were oppoſite to 
each other, and that it was neceſſary to believe 
contradictions, eſtabliſhed a ſpiritual tyranny. 
over the conſcience, . and as much as in them 
lay, permitted men to be neither free nor 
rational creatures, made a great part of religion 
to conſiſt in abſurd and uncommanded auſteri- 
ties, in a reliance upon the virtues and merits 
of other men, in pomp and ſhew, in hatred 
and cruelty: towards all who diftered from them | 
in opinion. 

And amongſt many 1900 are free; 500. theſ: 
enge there are notions to be found which de- 
tract from the perfections of God. Some mag- 
nify his abſolute and uncontrollable power at 
the expence of his goodneſs; others hope that 
he may be appeaſed by a few acts of devotion 
and outward reverence, .without amendment 
of life, which opinion can never be reconciled 
with his wiſdom, juſtice, and holineſs, 

3. If we would form to ourſelves juſt notions 
of God, we muſt not only aſcribe to him all 
perfections, and remove from him all ĩmperfec- 
tions, but we muſt account him incomprehenſi- 
ble, and be ſenſible that his nature ſurpaſſeth 
our conceptions, and that it is not given to us 
to know him as he is. If we think that we 
| R 3 ts can 
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can fully and clearly apprehend him, or any of 
his perfections, we muſt at the ſame time leſſen 
them and make them finite and defective, by 
bringing them down to our finite and deficient 
underſtanding. Hence have ariſen the errors 
of thoſe who have fancied God to be like 
themſelves, and cloathed with an human body, 
becauſe they could not imagine what a pure 
fpirit was, and how it could ſubſiſt and act. 
But here the oppoſite extreme is to be fhun- 
ned. We ought to be ſenſible and to acknow- 
ledge that God is an incomprehenſible object; 
yet we ought not to ſuppoſe that we can have 
no true and juſt conceptions at all about him 
and his perfe&tions. The experience which 
we have of ourſelyes, and of the operations 
and actions of our own mind, will give us a 
repreſentation of God, not adequate indeed 
fo his nature, and yet true and juſt as far as it 
reacheth. We ate made in his image, and we 
partake of his perfections, and whatever is ex- 
eellent in the effect, muſt be originally in the 
firſt Cauſe. Life, underſtanding, knowledge, 
wiſdom, goodnels, activity, and power, are the 
ſame in kind in all rational beings, and differ 
only in degree; or elſe they are words with- 
out a nfeaning, and there is no ſuch thing as 
4 ſenſe 
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lenſe and truth. We may then affirm of our 
| Creator, without any danger of error and 
deluſion, . that he is very wiſe, very good, and 
vety powerful, that he ever was ſo, and ever 
will be fo, that he is the ſole Author of all, 
upon whom all depend, and from whom all 
receive every thing that they poſſeſs; and 
thus far our knowledge of him is clear enough, 
and. ſufficient! for all the 8 of os and 
and; religious duty. | 


4. If we would worſhip God in a deren 
manner, we muſt take care to entertain * 
notions of religion. 


The prineipal parts of religion and che ends 
for which we are n _ deſigned were 
r 

Firſt, to love * el rence God above all 
things, and to ſhew it by thoſe actions and 
that behaviour which gratitude and yeneration 
and reliance naturally ſuggeſt, 

Secondly; to love our neighbour as ours, 
and to do to others as we would they thould 
do to us. 

Thirdly, to amend what we can diſcover to 
be faulty and deficient in ourfelves, and to 
-coltivate! and improve our underſtanding. 
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All other parts of religion are inferior to 
theſe; they are means and helps to the ob- 
taining of theſe ends; and as they conduce more 
or leſs to this purpoſe, Hey: are more or aok 


import ant. 11 vs 


By conſidering our 0 in hs Hght, > we 


ſhall be better able to perceive the meaning of 


our Saviour's precept, to ſerve God in fpirit 


and in truth, and we may preſerve ourſelves 


from that blind ſuperſtition, and that intem- 


perate zeal for ſmaller matters, to which the 
bulk of mankind hath ever en a . 


propenſity. 8 
But here likewiſe, a contrary extreme is to 


be avoided. We muſt remember that morali- 


ty, though it be the principal part, is not the 


whole of religion. Our Lord came to be our 


inſtructor, our redeemer, and mediator. A 


diligent endeavour therefore to. learn what he 


requires us to belieye and to do, and a reliance 


upon him as upon a guide, and a Saviour, and 


( 


an interceflor, and an obſervance of his ordi- 
nances is as much our duty as ſobriety, or 
charity, or any other moral virtue. 

5. Thus far we have conſidered - ſpiritual 
and true worſhip of God, principally as it re- 
lates to the notions which we entertain, and to 

N the 
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the judgments which we form concerning his 
perfeftions' and our religion. I ſhall now con- 
ſider it with a more particular regard to the ef- 
fects and to the behaviour which it requires. 
Therefore, fifthly, to worſhip God in ſpirit 
and in truth, is to endeavour to imitate and re- 
ſembletingt © 32 quien Piuba on 2k 0 

A ſpeculative knowledge of Gods ne ene 1 
will be of ſmall fervice'to'us, unleſs we be deep- 
ly and ſuitably affected by them, and excited to 
a deſire of reſembling our heavenly Father in 
all things, as far as our weakneſs will permit. 
His goodneſs, his long - ſuffering and mercy in 
particular, require our imitation. Fheſe we 
ſhould conſider as they are in the divine nature, 
or as thèy appeared in the Son of God, who 
took upon him our nature, and became an ex- 
ample more obvious and familiar to our appre- 
henſion, and upon which we may more eaſily 
form ourſelves and our behaviour. From his 
doctrine and practice we may learn that to do 
good ſhould be our chief care and occupation, 
and is our greateſt glory and honour. To do 
good to others, when it is advantageous at the 
{ame time to ourſelves; expoſes us to no incon- 
venience, and 1s attended with a preſent reward, 
even this is right, and in ſome degree com- 
f mendable; 


and unable to return it, or unthanł ful and un · 
willing to acknowledge it, this is far more ex- 
cellent; but to do gond. ani to ſuffer eyil for it 
this is een to which human virtue 
can ariſe. 327 Abonnent Di an 
6. If we would n God in pit and in 
truth, we muſt be. attentive when we addreſs 
| IO andappearain his preſence. 
This is a duty in which we are often; defi- 
cientʒ and our defects of this kind proceed from 
ooldneis and indifference to things ſacred and 
ſerious, and from too great a fondneſs for the 
world, and for ſenſible objocts. Hence it oomes 
to paſs, that though we know that we ought 
at certain times to worſhip God, and though 
we obſerve thoſe times, and meet together for 
that purpoſe, we ſuffer our thoughts to ftray, 
and our imagination to wander through the 
amuſements and the diverſions and the affairs 
of this life. Thus we change the ſpiritual 
worſhip of God into a ceremonial. worſhip, or 
into ſomething that deſerveth not even? that 
name, into ſomething lower and meaner than 
any part of that ceremonial worſhip which the 
Goſpel hath aboliſhed as uſeleſs and imperfect. 
We almoſt act like thoſe profane Jews, who 
pc having 
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having vowed a factifice; choſe for that phrpoſe 
the blind and e lame, and the ſick, and the 
torn,” and the ebtrupt, the refuſe of the Hbtk. 
Offer it now utito thy Governor, fiys God mn 
the Prophet; Will he be pleaſed with thee, or 
accept thy perſdn ? Nor much unlike to this s 
the behaviour of choſe Who preſent to God the 
ſacrifice of fools; ſounds without Tenſe, worde 
without meaning, and à body without a minds 
whoſe very devotion is blameable, and ouglit to 
be coneluded at leaſt with achnewledgtnerits of 
the faut which they have committed in it, and 
with a prayer to God to fotgive thoſe prayers 
Wich they have been uttering with heedleffneſs 
Wa! irreverence. ift 
This is not td worthip God in Grit and in 
truth; it is rather not to worſhip him at all in 
any ſenſe; it is to have no notion of his fuprent: 
majeſty atid authority, and of our own wants, 
weakneſs, and dependence, one ſerious thought 
of which might'be ſufficient to diſpell all other 
thoughts, and to make us as attentive and ds 
much in earneſt as when we endeavour to 
make ourſelves acceptable to men, and to ac- 


quire ſome W te fe * our 1 
Affairs. 


7. Par 
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7. Part of that true and ſpiritual worſhip 
which is due to God is thus deſcribed by our 
Saviour: Thou ſhalt not be as the hypocrites 
are, who pray in the Synagogues and in the 
corners of the ſtreets that they may be ſeen of 
men. But thou, when thou prayeſt, enter into 
thy cloſet; and when thou haſt ſhut thy door, 
pray to thy Father who is in ſeeret. And 
when ye pray, uſe not vain repetitions as the 
Heathen, who think that they ſhall be heard 
for their much ſpeaking; for your heavenly 
Father knoweth what things ye: hays need of 
before you aſk him. | 
© The public worſhip, of God i is wichen que- 
ſtion a neceſſary and important duty; but for- 
aſmuch as we are often led to ĩt by motives not 
the moſt commendable, by compliance with 
cuſtom, by reſpect for our ſuperiors, by love of 
reputation, by intereſt, private worſhip hath in 
ſome reſpects the advantage over it, and that 
Intercourſe between God and the ſoul which is 
quite concealed from the fight and knowledge 
of others, is often the ſincereſt and the trueſt act 
of reverence and faith which we pay to him. 
If we accuſtom ourſelves to this ſecret conver- 
ſation with God, and preſerve that habitual re- 
, VErence 
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verence towards him, and that opinion of his 
perfections and of our own defects which che 
Goſpel teacheth us to entertain, we ſhall never 
fall into that vain and ſenſeleſs babbling which 
our Lord aſcribes to the Gentiles. If the heart 
be duly diſpoſed, words will be ready to oxpreſs 
our ſentiments. Eloquence is not required of 
us as neceſſary to recommend our prayers to our 
heavenly Father; and yet if it were required, 
even in this we need not be deficient; for the 
> attetions are always eloquent. If we feel our 
wants, our wants will teach us to pray; and if 
we are ſenſible of benefits received, gratitude 
will teach us to return thanks, 1 

8. Laſtly: the true and ſpiritual worſhip of 
God conſiſts in nothing more eminently than 
in ſubmitting . ourſelves entirely to his good 
providence with patience 'and contentment 1n 
our ſtation, and acquieſcence under it, and an 
expectation of receiving good things from the 
hand of God in that manner, and in that de- 


gree, and at that time, whether here or here. 
ow which ſhall ſeem beſt to him. 


? Imperitis quoque, fi ed ſunt aliquo affectu concitati, n. non 
feſunt, Quincyſian *. 7. p. 9 93. | 
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_ Indeed if we are in a ſtate of profperity, in a 
full poſſeſſion af all temporal bleflings, there 
ſeems to be little opportunity for the exerciſe of 
this duty. Our principal duty then is to re- 
ceive the good things of this life with gratitude 
and thankful acknowledgment, to conſider 
them as uncertain and tranſitory, to uſe them 
with moderation and diferetion, and to employ 
them to the honour of God, and to the ſervice 
of mankind. But ſince God hath ſo ordered 
the courſe of human things, that there is no 
perfect happineſs, no uninterrupted eaſe, no 
ſincere pleaſure in this life, but troubles and 
ſickneſs, and pain, and diſappointments, and 
lofles and ſorrows are ſcattered up and down 
here below, and wait for us and overtake us iu 
ſome part or other of our progreſs through mor- 
tality, we ſhall ſcarcely ever want opportunities 
of exerciſing the patient and ſubmiſſive virtues 
uf reſignation ta the will of the Almighty, In 
all times and in all circumſtances to rely upon 
him as upon our great friend and benefactor, and 
firmly to believe that he orders all with perfect 
wiſdom and gaodneſs, and that they who love 
him thall receive fram him whatſoever is expe - 
dient for them; this is to honour and worſhip 


him, 


— 
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him, not in words and in pretence, but in deed 
and in truth, with the heart and underſtanding 
and all the powers of the ſoul, and to pay him 
the molt rational and the moſt acceptable ſer- 
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OW is this poltible, finee ee us 
| what God hath made them, and ſince no 
one e more differ from another, than 
one peripn ſeems to differ from another? Con- 
ſider man in his body, his fortunes, his ſitua- 
tion, his tamper, his underſtanding, and his 
heart, and compare him with his fellow - erea · 
tures, and you will find that more variety can 
hardly be conceived than is to be obſerved * 
As to the moſt one is detective, and another 

is vrell· formed; one is deprived of ſome of the 
ſenſes, or hath them in a low degree, another 
enjoys them all in their full vigour ; one lan- 
guiſhes under 4 weak and a ſickly conſtitution, 
another is bleſſed with health and ſtrength 
one lives, if he can be ſaid to live, in continual 
bodily pain, another is quite free from ſuch diſ- 


Vol. I. 8 orders; 
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orders; one hath length of days, another i is cut 
off in the flower of youth 


As to circumſtances; one is poor, and ano- 
ther. is Ach, one Heetl. Wirk ſeries of aifafters 
and diſappointments, with few friends and 
with many adverſaries, and his aſſiduous labours 
obtain no reward; another is ſucceſsful and fa- 
voured by the world, every one is ready to ſerve 
and aſſiſt him, and things take a ſurpriſing-turn 
in his behalf; one is doomed to obſcurity; and 
is expoſed to inſults, is a ſervant, a drudge, a 
captive, and a ſlave; another is powerful, and 
in high ſtations, and honour and n wait 
upon him. | 

As to temper ; one is call ſatisfied, hd not 
ſoon diſcompoſed, and poſſeſſes ſerenity, and 
peace of mind; another is by conſtitution ti- 
morous, or fretful, or anxious, or deſponding, 
or melancholy, and 1s plagued with OY 
with fears and gloomy horrors. | 

As to the paſſions ; they ſeem to be more 
impetuous in ſome, and therefore to require 
more ſkill and pains, to keep them in due or- 
der; whilſt others experience leſs difficulty in 


governing them, and find Wan more — 
to > rule and reaſon. Fa 


As 


As to natural abilities; one hath a nag 
memory; a lively fancy, a good judgment, a 
fine taſte, and a large capacity 3; another is ſo 
deficient in all theſe reſpects, that ſmall im- 
2 are 50 be expected * nene in 
him. Gören ck 

As to — advantages of cars bn 
er. education, upon which ſo much de- 
pends, one is placed in a land of liberty; learn · 
ing, religion, and good manners, and wants no 
means and helps of enlarging the mind and 
improving the heart; another hath his hard lot 
in regions of darkneſs and tyranny, is thrown 
amongſt ſavages, and barbarians, and dwells by 
the dens of uncivilized men, and a wild beaſts 
little worſe than they. 

And yet theſe are all the 9 of one ond 
the ſame God, who is ſaid to be good to all, 
and to be no reſpecter of perſons. 

To clear up the divine impartiality from the 
objections ariſing out of this diverſity of capa- 
cities and conditions, we mult in the firſt place 
form to ourſelves a right notion of the fault 
which we call reſpeQing of perſons, and we 
muſt diſtinguiſh between matters of mere fa- 
vour, and matters of juſtice. Now amongſt 
men, and in their intercourſe with each other, 
8 2 fuavours 
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| favours ind gifts, to whith atiother perſon Hath 
ho elaĩm, ate fee, and either lawfully beſtowed 
St lawfully withheld, and none can be accuſed 
25 a tefpefter of perfotis, who makes one rather 
man another thi object of his kitidne(s,” if hei 

guided by prudence, or by innocent affection· 
Indeed it ſhould never be forgotten chat what 
we call matters of fav6ur are oſtener matters of 
right and juſtice than we commonly imagine, 
and that uſually there are perſons who Have a 
falt claim to our good offices. But yet ſome- 
times, as in the choice of friends and aequain- 
tances, or of dependents and ſervants, or in the 
diſpoſal of what we have to give, we cannot 
keep company with every one, or employ every 
one, or oblige and aſſiſt every one, and we may 
prefer one deſerving perfon to another perhaps 
equally deſerving, without being reſp ters of 
perſons. But in points of juſtice and equity, 
in protecting or acquitting, in recompenſing or 
correcting, in matters of truſt, and when power 
and authority is committed to us by the Pub- 
lie, whoſoever favours the guilty, or or hurts the 
innocent, or gives or refuſes without a ſufficient 
reaſon, or contrary to the eternal rules of right, 
ſuch an one is partial, or prejudiced, or a re- 
. of perſons. 
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The ſame diſtinctĩon holds true in relation 
1 e e with his creatuces. His 
giving them more or leſs, his placing them here. 
or there when he calls them into being, is a 
atter of favour, and no account ſhould be 
| or expected, and what is called reſpect 
of perſons hath nothing to dy with it. But in 
his behaviour to his. creatures conſequent to 
their behaviour towards him, in this he acts by 
the rules of juſtice and of equity, and in this 
his juſtice and his equity ſhall be ſo manifeſt, as 
to clear him from all on putgfgons of Pare 
dialer. 
If you examine the acted af Bailer 
where Gad is {aid to be no reſpecter of perſons, 
vou will find that this perfrction is aſcribed to 
him, not directly as he is Creator, but rather as 
he is Mer and Judge, and diſpenſer of rewards 
aud pumthments ; and ſo with relation to men, 
when they are commanded not to reſpe& per- 
ſons, they. alſo are confidered, not as doing fa - 
vours, but as exerciſing acts of dominion, aus 
thority, judgment and juſtice, EIT 
a domeſtic and private charaQer. | 
Iheſe conſiderations remove in a great mea- 
ſure the objections to God's providence, and 
W e partiality. 

"WY N But, 
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But, ſecondly, the preſent diverſity of condi- 
tion amongſt men is ſo uncertain and variable, 
and laſts for ſo very ſhort a ſpace, that it be- 
comes in this view far more nn 

18 ee imagin ed. LM 
Man is called into this! | to aue 
Ben for a few days or years, and 40h to depart 
And launch out into eternity. This is his firſt 
ſtage of life, his entrance into being, and his 
courſe through this firſt period is preſently 
ended. One is in a flouriſhing condition, and 
another ſtruggles with adverſity; and whilit 
we gaze with admiration or envy upon the 
one, and flight or pity the other, the ſcene 
cloſes, and the viſion fades away. How trifling 
are theſe temporal and tranſient conveniences 
and inconveniences, compared with the endleſs 
duration that opens before us! It is oWfoture 
lot and fituation that alone can determine us 
happy or unhappy upon the whole, 

But beſides this, even the preſent, the tem- 
poral condition of men is perpetually varying, 
and nothing is permanent and durable, but all 
men, more or leſs, paſs through the viciſſitudes 
of what we call good and evil. 
Nor is this all yet; for even temporal hap- 
pineſs depends not ſo much upon externals as 

I | We 
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de are apt to think. Many other .circumſtan- 


ces are to be taken into the account; and of 


two perſons, of whom the one paſſes for happy, 
and the other for unhappy in human eſtima- 


which they 
Me are 


rience 18 nearly equal. x 4 
to take this into conſideration, 


hat: natural evil, ſuch as poverty and pain, 


{lights and diſappointments, is not always a real 
calamity, but rather diſcipline and correction, 
tending to make the ſufferer better, to guard 


him from danger, to ſave him from ruin, to 


teach him wiſdom, and to guide him to happi- 


neſs; and in this reſpect it ee ble 
and beneficial. * 7 


Thirdly, The evils of which: men. \ complain 


are often evils of their own procuring: /; | 
Wie has a natural tendency to ch 
happy, and a natural connection with happineſs. 
This connection is ſometimes ſuſpended and 
interrupted by accidental cauſes, and by the 
iniquity. of others, in the preſent diſorderly 
ſtate of things; but uſually and upon the whole, 
the effects of goodneſs are highly advantageous. 
Vice hath the ſame connection with miſery, or 
rather is more intimately united with it: it 

bun, . body, the fortunes, the temper, the 


8 2 ä under- 


tion, perhaps the ſum total of pleaſure and pain 
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underſtandings and the reputation, — 
a good man is expuſed to poverty and miſery 
but a wicked perſon is never truly happy, devet 
ſo happy as he would have bern, if he had ad. 
hered to the cauſe of Virtue. If the-evils to 
which men are obnoxious were My examined, 
and traced up to their cauſes,” wh ſhould find 
hat the greater part of them ate the chf. 
quences either of thoughtle6 folly and indil. 
cretion, or of deliberate wickedneſs. Theres 
fore theſe ſufferings ate not to becharged tothe = 
divine adminiftration, but entirely te thoſe 
who bring them upon themſelves. 
Fourthly, The impartiality df Prophdeine, | 
whatſoever difficulties may attendit in the pres 
fent ſtate, will be fally cleared up in the next, 
and we muſt wait with patienoe to that tine 
for the fuller folution of ſome of our doubt. 
As to the temporal 'convenionces and thoons 
veniences of life, vr have thewed them to be 
u reaſonable objection ta the div ine goodneſs 
and impartiality, It is indeed the moral and 


religious difference between men that emba- 
raſſes the queſtion, and creates the main UM. 


culty, One hath an opportunity ef improving 
his heart and his underfiending, and-is a god 


man and à . good Chriftian ; angther is re 
$ | | of 
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of natura conference, arid che flint glimmęrings 
of 'mityproyed and uncultivated reaſous and 
this by no fault of his own, bur by having his 
hard fot in Ark regions of rudeneſs and of 
Ignorance. is the Father of them both; 


but he makes a wide difference between them, 2 


and ſeems to treat the one as a Ton, and the 


Bod, the other a forlorn child of Nature, 


In anfwer to this, the Seripturo ſaith chat 
God will judge the world in righteouſheſs, and 


deal with every one according to his talents, 
and to the we which he hath made of them, 
The foHlowimy ſuppofitions may therefore bo 


ard with Scripture, ! 

All men Have it in their power 1 to do al that 
Oui requires at their hands. 
Al thoſe'who upon the whole, and in Wye 
main, act fuirably to their abilities and capaci- 
tres, have a ſecret dane of Gad, do help 
them fo far as is needful. 

Al fach perſons have Jeſus Chrift for their 
redeemer, Though 'he meyer was revealed to 

them, 


All 


of this knowledys 4nd of theſe advantages, and 
hath nothing to guide him beſides the dictates 


other as a ſtranger : one Is a favourite child of 


acrrittted, as agreeing very v well with Reaſon 
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All who haye thus behaved themſelves hall 
enjoy. the beneficial effects of it. hereafter, and 
be removed to a better condition than this, in 
which they ſhall be happy in various degrees, 
but yet according to the extent of their deſires 
and capacities, and ſhall have the means and 
opportunities of making a greater progreſs and 
Amprovement in goodneſs and happineſs. 

All they who by their on perverſeneſs and 
wilful depravity have miſemployed and abuſed | 
the talents committed to them, ſhall ſuffer for 
it in ſuch degree and manner as the ſupreme 
Wiſdom ſhall judge expedient. £ 

Unto whomſoever much is given, of him 
much ſhall be required; and unto whomſoever 
little is given, of him little ſhall be required. 
This is the voice of Reaſon, this is the expreſs 
declaration of our Saviour. This removes 
much of the diſparity of conditions, and makes 
it an ambiguous point whether of theſe ſtations 
is the more eligible, a point, which lies beyond 
all human {kill to decide. Who knows whe- 
ther the lot of the Savage be not better than 
that of the Philoſopher, and the lot of the ſlave 
than that of the king ? But thus much we know, 
that every one ought to be contented with that 
ſtate in which his wiſe and good Creator hath 

placed 
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placed him, and to conclude that it will. be the 
beſt for him, if he makes the beſt uſe of 1 It. 
Upon theſe ſuppoſitions the divine n, 
ſands fully juſtiiedd. 
We have thus far conſidered ys 5 
e men, and ſhewed that it is conſiſtent 
with the divine equity. Let us now take 
another view of the queſtion, and ſhew that 
men, in many reſpects, and with a few excep- 
tions, are rather more upon the level, more r 

one another, than we uſually imagine. 
All men have a mortal body and an e 
foul, and are liable to the ſame. agrecable or 
diſagreeable impreſſions from external objects, 
have the ſame ſenſes, and much the ſame pow- 
ers and faculties. 

All are inhabitants of che Gre 3 have 
the fave vith 19.fhea them, the ſame ſun and 
ſtars to ſhine upon them, the ſame air to breathe, 
and the ſame heavens to cover them. : 
All have the fame ordinary means and me- 
thods to improve. themſelves, ſuch as diligence, 
application, ſobriety, civility; and all ſuffer by 
the contrary vices, by lazineſs, difloluteneſs, 
careleſſneſs and rudeneſs. | a2} 

As they are reaſonable creatures, they 55 
n the ſame great MV the law of Rea» - 


ſon, 
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ſon; or Natural Roliginn; to Wees and in- 
ſtruct Men, #57; eln, 31 

As they ſtand ee in de the divine 
affiſtance, they all have it, as far as it is necef. 
fary; or may ſecure it, if they behave them- 
ſelves ſuitably to ha ans: m e 
ſtances. 55 115 

They are all fabjeR to one Aenne dee 
nor, to horn they are anfwerable, and before 
whom they all muſt appear, and be accepted or 
rejected, not according to the rank which they 
held here below, or to the things which they 
poſſeffed, but according to their conduct, and to 
their uſe or their abuſe of the divine bleflings. 

| Chriſtianity indeed, or the knowledge of it, 
is rather matter of favour than of abſolute ne- 
ceffity, and therefore hath hot been revealed to 
all; but this ariſes from other cauſes, and not 
from any thing in the nature of Chriſtianity 
that might confine it to particular times and 
places. It is plainly intended for univerſal 
uſe, and adapted to mankind ;-and herein it dit- 
fers from Judaiſm, which was partial and * 
cal, and calculated for one nation. 
Where the Goſpel is revealed, it 617 us 
and for our children, for the rich and the poor, 


for the learned and for the ignorant; the fame 
duties 
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duties are propounded to us all, under the amo 


en. and the ſame penal tie. 


Theſe things being duly conſideted, it ap- 
pears that men reſemble each othet in the moſt 
important things, are children of the ſame 
earthly anceftor, and of tho ſame heavenly Fa - 
ther, and RR; to one and dh 
ſame fatmly. - | "$3.17 on 
- Hithetto we have 4 eee, 
apaiinſ the divine impartiality, objections axi - 
ſing ptincipally from the-vatiety of conditions, 
and the diforderly appearance mn . 
preſent ſtate of trial and pilgrimage. at: 
Now we will proceed to prove direly this | 
God is and muſt needs be impartial, from his 
own nature and perfections; a point very eaſy 
to be ee and —— nee eren 
diſcuſſion. 

All am, manifeſtly ariſes eithdr e. 
vice, or from weakneſs and ignhorance; conſe 
quently it am ad-uo: acceſs. to an ae 
Being. | 

As God is en ſelkeriſtiog · paring 
aud independent, all his creatures are at the 
ſame diſtance below him, that is, at an infinite 
diſtance. Compared with each other, they dif- 
fer i in a vaſt variety „ but compared 


with 
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with him, they are what finite is to infinite, 
and bear no proportion at all. Therefore he 
muſt behold them all, as they are created be- 
ings; with the ſame indifference, and the ſame 
diſpoſition. Before they exiſted, there was no- 
thing that could recommend one more than 
another to his favour; and after they were 
called into being, nothing but their diverſity of 
behaviour can produce in bim 1 different re- 
i Nilaiti 

As he is perfectly aid; he _— treat chews 
aotveiling to the laws of ' wiſdom, equity, and 
juſtice, laws which are everlaſting and inva- 
riable 3 and not by the dictates of partiality, 
which is blind, —— * and unac- 
countable. 
As he is perfectly good, he conſiders them all 
as his offspring, and his children. He deſigned 
them for happineſs, he created them to do 
them good, and not to do them harm, and no- 
thing can hinder him from exerting this bene- 
ficence, except their own fault, their undutiful 
behaviour. 
Thus the ele of God appears from 
his own nature and perfections, and from the 
expreſs teſtimony of Scripture; and the objec- 
* to it, and the difficulty of reconciling it 
ee with 
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with the courſe of nature and of proyidetice, | 
ariſe from our impe rfect view” of things, and 
our inability to : Steh. the ſeveral parts 
of this vaſt ſyſtem, and to look Nun infinity 
aud eternity. N 25114 
The practical uſe to be alle of this dane 
is as follows: After adoring bur great Aythor 
as the fouritain” of all good, and placing our 5 
whole confidence in him, that he will bleſs bur ; 
endeayours'to ſerye him, and lift up the light of 
his countenatice upon us, we ſhould try to imi- 
tate him in this: perfection, and like him to be 
no reſpecters of perſons. Be ye perfect, ſays 
our Lord, as your heavenly Father is perfect; 
and conſequently,” Be ye impartial, as da is im- 
0 $00 
It is indeed extremely difficult for mortal 
man to be impartial. But we muſt endeavour 
to acquire this upright diſpoſition, and to act 
ſuitably to it. This muſt be done by diveſting 
ourſelves of thoſe bad qualities and inclinations 
which lead us to unfairneſs and partiality in 
our conduct; and they are in general our paſ- 
fions, when they are. irregular, and exceed their 
bounds, and are'turned into vices. a 
Thus; Pride and inſolence always produce 
partiality. Tlie love of power teaches us tõö 
9 oppreſs 
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oppteſs others purely to ſhew our power, to 
favour thoſe who ſubmit to us in all things, 
and to be unkind and eruel to choſe ho a 
to be our flares, NOTE PEO IG 
© Pride 1 15 uſually Seca wich che 5 
of praiſe, and then he who flatters maſt will be 
| ten tewarded. and he who cannot ſubmit to 
ſuch mean arts will be ſlighted and rejected; 
and oY eyery favour will be diſpoſcd-of to thoſe 
who, leaſt deſerve it, and the childrens bread 
given to the dogs, It i 18 2 melancholy thing 
to obſerve that many perſons, who. have their 
good qualities, yet have this weakneſs, and 
cannot bear plain dealing, nor ſee through the 
artifices of paraſites, nor ditunguiſh between 


compliment and ſincerity. 

Covetouſneſs and ſelf-intereſt are anayoida- 
bly accompanied with partiality. Such perſous 
uſually ſell their fayours to. the beſt bidder, 
without any regard to any other qualification, 
and have no conſideration for thoſe who can 
make noother return than thanks and gratitude, 
As an. inordinate love of gain is the root of all 
evil,-1o is it particularly of partiality and pro- 
ſtitution, both in matters of courteſy and in 
matters of juſtice, and perſons of this temper 
lie under ſtrong tem ptations to Violate the rules 

of 
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of honeſty and equity, when it may be done 
with impunity, and with preſent profit, 

Party zeal, either civil or religious, when in- 
Aſondat and intemperate, hath the ſame bad in- 
fluence in biaſing the judgment; and the fouleſt 
things are then ſaid-and done without remorſe, 
to ſerve what is imagined to be a good cauſe, 

Anger and envy alſo, when indulged, al- 
ways lead men to carry their ſpleen and reſent- 
ment beyond all reaſon and decency, to over- 
look the good qualities, to aggrayate the de- 
fects, to miſrepreſent the innocent actions of 
thoſe at whom they are offended, to liſten to 
any calumnies raiſed againſt them, and to re- 
fule them the offices even of Juſtice and com- 
mon humanity. - 

Credulity, and eaſineſs, and indolence of tem- 
per are alſo parents of partiality, Perſons of 
this turn of mind are led by others, and depend 
upon their judgment of men, as well as of 
opinions, and will give themſelves no trouble 
to look into things, and to get proper informa- 
tion, but will ſay and behave as they are direct- 

£d and thus it 1s often ſeen that even a good- 
natured perſon will do an ill- natured action. 

Again, there is in ſome a fantaftical and ca- 
pricious temper, by which they adopt unac- 

l. T countable 
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oppreſs others Purely. to ſhew. gu * 
favour thoſe who, ſubrait 30. ue imad = 
and to be unkind and eruel to choſe whe. tefuſe 
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Pride 18 25 accompanied witch che love 
% raiſe, and then he who, flatters;maſk will be 
belt rewarded, and, he who genngt ſubmit to 
EN ean arts will be daisbren and rejected ; 
an 
who, leaſt deſerve Its "and the ahildrens buead 
given t to the dogs, = is melancholy thing 
to obſerve that. many perſons, who. have their 
good qualities, yet have this, weakneſs, and 
cannot bear plain dealing, nor {ee through the 
 artifices of paraſites, nor diſtinguiſh between 
compliment and ſincerit. 

Coyetouſneſs and ſelf-intereſt are 3 
bly accompanied with partiality. Such perſons 
uſually ſell their favours to the beſt bidder, 
without any regard to any other qualification, 
and have no conſideration for thoſe who can 
make no other return than thanks and gratitude, 
As an. inordinate love of gain is the root of all 
evil,-1o is it particularly of partiality and pro- 
ſtitution, both in matters of courteſy and in 
matters of juſtice, . and perſons of this temper 
lie under ſtrong rue to violate the n | 
0 
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of honeſty and equity, When it may be done 
with impunity, and with preſent' profit, 
Party zeal, either civil or religious, when in- 
Aer and intemperate, hath the ſame bad in- 
fluence in biaſing the judgment; and the fouleſt 
things are then faid-and done without remorſe, 
to ſerve what is imagined to be a good cauſe, = 

Anger and envy alſo, when indulged, al- 
ways lead men to carry their ſpleen and reſent- 
ment beyond all reaſon and decency, to over- 
look the good qualities, to aggrayate the de- 
fefts, to miſrepreſent the innocent actions of 
| thoſe at whom they are offended, to liſten to 
any ealumnies raiſed againſt them, and to ro- 
fuſe them the offices even of juſtice and com- 
mon humanity. 

Credulity, and eaſineſs, and indolence of tem- 
per are alſo parents of partiality. Perſons of 
this turn of mind are led by others, and depend 
upon their judgment of men, as well as of 
opinions, and will give themſelves no trouble 
to look into things, and to get propet informa- 
tion, but will ſay and behave as they are direQ- 
ed; and thus it is often ſeen that even a — 
natured perſon will do an ill-natured action. 

Again, there is in ſome a fantaſtical and ca- 
pricious temper, by which they adopt unac- 
Yor, I, : I countable 
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countable likings and diſlikings, and are kind 
to one and cold to another for nothing, for no 
reaſon beſides humour and prejudice. The evil 
effect of this folly is often found in families, 
where one child and one dependent ſhall be in- 
dulged and humoured, and another lighted and 
kept at a diſtance, for no imaginable cauſe; the 
uſual conſequence of which abſurd conduct is, 
that the moſt favour is ſhewed to thoſe who 
leaſt deſerve it, who make the worſt returns 
for it, and who are the moſt ſpoiled by it. 
Laſtly, Love and friendſhip are too often 
accompanied with partiality, Pity 1t 1s that 
love and friendſhip, which are in themſelves 
fo good and amiable, ſhould make us miſbe- 
have ourſelves towards any of our fellow-crea- 
tures, and that theſe fair Parents ſhould produce 
ſo foul an offspring, But whenever our affec- 
tion for any perſon is exceſſive, and not founded 
upon reaſon, it induces us to ſerve the beloved 
and idolized object at the expence of our duty 
ot God, to mankind, and to ourſelves, and by 
ſhewing too much kindneſs to ſome, to ſhew 
N too little to others who have an A right and 
claim to it. 
| From theſe diſorderly paſſions we muſt en- 
deavour to diveſt ourſelves, and ſet our affections 
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upon truth, juſtice, integrity, and equity, and 


tion, to do to others as we would that they 
ſhould do to us. According as we obſerve or 
neglect this precept, God will deal with us 
when we ſhall appear before him to give an 
account of ourſelves. With what meaſure ye 
mete, it ſhall be meaſured to you, and as ye 
have judged others, ſo likewiſe ſhall ye be 
judged. A decree very comfortable, or very 
formidable, as our behaviour ſhall make it turn 
either to our future advantage or detriment. 
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remember our Saviour's rule as the beſt direc- . 
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_ SERMON XIV. 
MARK xii, 30. 7 70 
7 Joi ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 


heart, and with all thy foul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy flrength. _ 


SHALL not omit any thing of practical 
uſe upon this ſubject, if I can ſhew you, | 
I. On what the love of God ſhould be 
founded : 

II. In what it conſiſts, and what effects it 
produces. 

III. By what means we may bring ourſelves 
to perform this duty. 

I. Let us conſider on what the love of God 
ſhould be founded. 

Love, if it be a rational affection, and not a 
blind paſſion, is founded upon the beneficial 
nature of the perſon whom we love. Either 
he hath ſhewed kindneſs to us, and then-our 
love ariſcth from gratitude ; or we. know that 
T 3 he 
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he delights in goodneſs, and therefore, though 
we have no perſonal obligation to him, we 
conclude that he would ſerve us, if he were 
ſenſible that we deſerved it, and if it were in 
his power, and therefore we love him. Thus 
we love perſons with whom we. are not ac- 
quainted, and whom we probably may never 
ſee, becauſe we have heard of their good re- 
port. Thus we love perſons long ago dead, 
whoſe virtues we have read in hiſtory with 
wonder and pleaſure; we repreſent them in 
our thoughts as benefactors to mankind, to 
whoſe bright examples we are obliged, and 
who would have been our friends, if we had 
lived and converſed together. 

There are many perfections, beſides TY 
| neſs, to which we ought to pay a due 
regard, whereſoever we meet with them; but 
there is not one beſides goodneſs, which hath 
any right to our love. True it is that a good 
being, by poſſeſſing all other perfections, is 
able to exert his goodneſs upon all occaſions, 
and therefore deſerves a greater degree of our 
love, than one whoſe goodneſs is more confined, 
and leſs beneficial. 

Thus 1s eaſily applied to God. By natural 
1 ght and by revelation we find that he ſurpaſſes 
all 
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all in goodueſs, as much as in every other ex- 
cellence; that he is the Beſt and the Greateſt, 
As he is the Greateſt, we ought to reverence. 
him; as he is the Beſt, we ought to love 
him. 41 

Some have weakly por „ N 
ed that the motives, inducing us to love God, 
ought not to be taken from the benefits which 
he confers upon us, but from the ſole conſi- 
deration of his infinite perfections, and that 
thus our love. will be refined and diſintereſted, 
They bid us conſider God in a manner in 
which it is impoſſible to conſider him, as a 
Being from whom we receive nothing; they 
bid us love him, and they exclude the only juſt 
cauſe. which we have of loving him. We can- 
not love God, purely becauſe he is infinite, i in- 
dependent, everlaſting, all knowing and al- 
mighty, moſt juſt and moſt wiſe; but we love 
him becauſe he is our Father and our great 
Benefactor, whoſe power gave us being, whoſe 
Providence preſerves us, whoſe goodneſs pre- 
vents us with bleſſings, whoſe long ſuffering 
bears with us, whoſe mercy forgives us; and 
this love i is by no means faulty in its motives, 
ſince it is founded upon gratitude, and a due 
ſenſe of the favours which we have received 
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from the author of all happineſs, the firſt Cauſe 
of every good gift. The Scriptures, which 
frequently call upon us to love God, do as 
frequently remind us of our obligations to him, 
to excite our love: and in this, as in other 
inſtances, we ſhall find it a never. failing truth, 
that the fooliſhneſs of God is wiſer than men, 
that the precepts relating to piety and morali- 
ty, and the arguments uſed to inforce them, 
delivered with much plainneſs and ſimplicity 
in the holy Scriptures, are preferable to all 
the refinements which have been added to them; 
for indeed theſe refinements are uſually fan- 
taſtical, and the inventions of men who have 
more 1magination than judgment. 
II. Let us proceed to ſhew in what the love 
of God confiſts, and how it ſhould exert itſelf, 
Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy foul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy ſtrength. | 
Theſe expreſſions, with all the heart, with 
all the ſoul, with all the mind, with all the 
ſtrength, ſeem not to have each a diſtin& par- 
ticular ſenſe, though endeavours have been 
uſed to find and aſcertain them. They ſeem 
rather to mean in general that our love for God 
muſt be ſincere, active, and conſtant; and they 
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wers intended, it may be; to intimate to 4 
people of Ifraet that they muſt worthip and 
love and honour God, and him alone, and not 
ſerve other Gods beſides him, and divide their 
hearts and their reverence towards different 
objects of devotion: for thus is the precept in- 
troduced; Hear, O Iſtael, the Lord thy God 
is one Lord: and thou malt love the Lord thy | 
God : 

The emphatical force of theſe words; with 
all the heart, and foul, and mind, and ftrerigth, 
and the perfect goodneſs of God, who is worthy 
of the higheſt degree of our affections, and 
whom it is impoſſible to love too much and to 
ſerve too well, might incline us'to think, with 
ſome interpreters of Scripture, that a_ perfect 
love is here required in the moſt exalted ſenſe 
that can be imagined, and that we ought to 
entertain no thought and deſign, and perform 
no action which relates not directly to God 
and to his ſervice: But then if we conſider that 
this is what mere human nature cannot in any 
manner accompliſh, that it is what the beſt of 
men, even with the divine aſſiſtance, never 
performed; if we conſider that this precept was 
given to the Jews under a diſpenſation not ſo 
ſpiritual and excellent as the Goſpel, and that 
God 
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God abſolutely required this proof of their obe- 
dience, and made it a neceſſary condition of 
obtaining his fayour, and that ſome of them | 
are ſaid in Scripture to have fulfilled this con- 
dition, as David and others, who were righteous 
men indeed, but neither free from many fail- 
ings, nor ſo good as many Chriſtians have 
been; if we conſider this, we may well deſcend 
to a more moderate interpretation, and ſay that 
the love of God is a grateful ſenſe of his good. 
neſs, and a ſincere deſire to pleaſe him. 
As to particulars. | 
1. The love of God is a love — which 1 we 
give him the preference. We muſt ſeek his 
fayour more than any other objects of our 
defires, and be willing to part with them all, 
rather than to loſe it, The love of God there- 
fore ſubdues all affections contrary to itſelf, 
that is, all vicious habits, and diſpoſes us to 
love thoſe things which are innocent and law- 
ful, with moderation, and ſo. as to be ready to 
reſign them if God ſhould, require it. This is 
what we are able to do, and what the children 
of this world conſtantly do, to gratify a favo- 
rite vice, to which they facrifice all other in- 
clinations and intereſts. They love health, 
and long life, and reputation, and relations and 
friends, 
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friends. and honours, and power, and ſenſual 
pleaſures, and riches. But if the love of riches, 
or of ſenſual pleaſures, or pride and vain- glory 
be the predominant paſſion, they will for the 
ſake of it give up not only things for which 
they have a ſmall value, but things which 
they really love and n in a ro 
degree. 7 

The b who! Sons God hack his: trials 
and. temptations: the three Idols of the world; 
Wealth, Power, and - Pleaſure would ſeduce 
him from his obedience, and for the ſake of 
them he ſometimes experiences inclinations to 
evil; but his love to God prevails over theſe 
inferior deſires, and by degrees ſubdues them. 

He who loves God, loves alſo many other 
things; he loves life, and health, and reputa- 
tion, and liberty, and innocent diverſions, and 
uſeful employ ments, and his friends and fami- 
ly; but if at any time it becomes neceſſary for 
him to part with theſe, or with his virtue, he 
can quit them, and embrace poverty, ſolitude, 
confinement, contempt, diſgrace, and pain, and 
perſecution, and death, rather than offend God, 
and ceaſe to ſerve him. 

2. A conſtant effect of the * of God is 
er to contemplate upon him; for what - 

ſoever 
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foever hath a place in our heatt, muſt have d 
place in our thoughts. We ſhall often reflect 
upon his perfections, particularly upon his 
goodneſs, with wonder and delight, with grati- 
tude and thankſgiving, and at the ſame” time 
upon ourſelves, as upon the objects of that 
goodneſs. They therefore who ſcarcely ever 
think of God in the days of health and proſ- 
perity, or ever ſeriouſly addreſs themſelves to 
him, except in danger and diſtreſs, may be 
certain that they have no love for him, 

3. Another effect of love towards God is to 
entertain juſt and honourable notions of him. 
Love is ever attended with eſteem; and when 
it is miſplaced, or greater than it ought to be, 
it fancies the object of its liking to be much 
more excellent than it really is. Henee it is 
that we often cannot diſcover the failings of 
our friends and favourites, which to every other 
eye are viſible enough. If therefore love to 
our - fellow-creatures can make us overlook 
defects where there are ſo many, certainly love 
towards God ought at leaſt to preſerve us from 
fancying defects in him in whom there are 
none. God is all perfect, but in his govern- 
ment of the world, in the preſent ſtate of irre- 
gularity, of wickedneſs, and of miſery which he 


permits, 
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permits, there are ſome. difficulties, He who 
loves. God is perſuaded. that. «theſe diſcords 
deſtroy, not the harmony of the divine adminis 
ſtration, that all 18 ordered for the beſt, and that 
tha ways of Providence ſhall in due time be 
cleared and juſtified; and by this perſuaſion, he 
preleryes his mind free from repining diſcon- 
tent under his preſent circumſtances, and from 
injurigus: thoughts of. his Maker and ones 
nor, — | 

a. Apother 1 ellect Which he: we 
of God produceth in us, is an endeavour: to pro- 
mote, his honqur and his intereſts; for we 
would willingly add to the happineſs of thoſe 
whom we love and eſteem, and we ever have 
their welfare at heart. We know that the hap- 
pineſs. of God is perfect, and incapable of re- 
ceiving increaſe or ſuffering diminution from 
any thing that his creatures can do. Vet he 
hath put it in our power, in ſome ſort, to ex- 
ert this act of loye even towards him. In con- 
deſcenſion to our capacities and affections, he 
repreſents himſelf as wanting ſomething which 
we are able to do for him, as deſiring that good- 
neſs and happineſs may abound here below, 
and that vice, with all the evils attending and 
eg it, may be reſtrained ; he repreſents 
ad, Fin 
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himſelf as honoured by the obedience, and diſ- 
honoured by the wickedneſs of men; and if in 
this we endeavour to accompliſh his will, and 
advance his honour, he receives theſe acts of 
love as real ſervices done to himſelf. Here 
then is an effect of a ſincere love towards God, 
namely a zeal to promote his glory and wor- 
ſhip. The ſame effect may be conſidered i in 
another light; and we may ſay, 00 

5. That the love of God ever produces a 
deſire to imitate and reſemble him, as far as 
our nature permits, particularly in thoſe per- 
fections, for the ſake of which we love him. 

If we love any perſon with a ſober and ra- 
tional affection, it is for the ſake of his good 
qualities; and conſequently, we love thoſe 
good qualities, and would make them our own. 
If we love God becauſe he is beneficent, mer- 
ciful, long ſuffering, forgiving iniquities, not 
willing that any ſhould perith, inviting all to 
eternal happineſs, and offering them the means 
to obtain it, we ſhall in ſome degree pofleſs the 
virtues which bear a reſemblance to theſe divine 
perfections: and therefore the Scriptures with 
great reaſon frequently require this proof of 
our love to God, telling us that he who loves 
God loves mankind, and that he who hates his 
| | neighbour 
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neighbour and pretends. to religious zeal and 
ſublime devotion, is an hypocrite and a liar, * 
6. Laſtly, Our love to God ought to be a= 
companied with an acknowledgment that we 
love him not fo much as we ought, and with 
a defire to love him more. 4 We think that we 
can never do enough for thoſe whom. we love, 
though perhaps we have done more for them 
thari is conſiſtent with our duty to ourſelves 
and to the reſt of mankind. With relation to 
God, fuch a tetuper 1 is moſt reaſonable, and 
the only compenſation which we can make for 
all the coldnefs and catelefſneſs which ſo often 
interrupts our duty towards him. The Goſpel 
ſets before us in its precepts a ſyſtem of exact 
morality, and in the Author of thoſe precepts 
an example of virtue allay ed with no imper- 
fections. From theſe precepts and from this 
example we ' ſhould form our conduct: but 
neither do we live the life of Chriſt, nor ſo 
keep his commandments as not to fail in many 
inſtances. The body preſſing down the ſoul, 
the paſſions from within, and the objects from 
without, diſturbing it, and taking it off from 
wiſer employments, ſully its very beſt per- 
formances with continual frailties and defects. 
God is not extreme to mark what is done 
amis: 
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amiſs : he is ready to pardon theſe weakneſſes; 
but then he requires of us that we be ſenſible 
how ſhort we fall of our duty, and i in how 
many things we offend, that we own ourſelves 
ſinners, and that we wiſh to make him more 
LA ak returns. If we haye any love for him, 
we ſhall at leaſt confeſs ourſelves not ſufficient- 
1y grateful, and defire to be more diligent and 
vſeful ſervants, and endeayour as we daily draw 
nearer to our end, to draw. nearer to him alſo, 
and hope that a time will come, when removed 
from the yanity and temptations of this world, 
and admitted into a better, we ſhall find every 
good diſpoſition improved, and eyery bad one 
rooted out, and ſhall enjoy the happineſs of 
| never offending God any more. 
I n theſe things the love of God canſiſts, 
and in theſe effects it ſhews itſelf where it is 
ſincere; whence we may learn that this duty 
is juſtly called the firſt and great command- 
ment. Such indeed it is both on account of its 
immediate object, God himſelf, who is the firſt 
and greateſt of all beings, and an account of 
the extenſive influence which it has. on our 
actions, ſince it is a principle from which not 
only a general, but a cheerful. obedience to 
God's precepts will flow, and without which 
there 
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there can. be no ſuch thing as religious per- | 


ſeyerance. Tues * | 

The love of God i is "oftin put. in Sctipeurs 
for the whole of our duty, for all goodneſs in 
general and ſo : are ſome other angle acts of 
religion. 

The love of God, 4 hy it is uſed i in a more 
fixed and reſtrained ſenſe, ſignifies that part 
only of our duty which relates to God, a 
grateful ſenſe of his goodneſs, and ſuch acts of 
devotion, faith, and reliance as ariſe from it; 
as in the place whence the text is taken, where 
we are told that to love God is the firſt and 
great commandment, and that the ſecond 18 
like unto it, namely, to love our neighbour as 
ourſelves. If to love God were the whole duty 
of man, the love of our neighbour would not 
be a ſecond commandment like unto the firſt, 
but a part of the firſt, and comprehended in 
it. 

The love of God is the fight and great com- 
mandment, and yet a commandment liable to 
be miſrepreſented and miſunderſtood ; for love 
is an affection or paſſion; and it is not uſual 
for men to have very accurate notions of the 
paſſions, and to know exactly what they are, 
and in what they conſiſt ; as any perſon may 

Vor. I | U | oon 
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Toon find upon making the tial. The mol 
familiar and intelligible way of explaining ; any 
paſſion to common capacities is to ſhew them 
the effects which attend it, al and the afions 
Which it produces. This method is uſtd in the 
holy Scriptures, and that we may not miſtake 
the nature and the extent of the duty of Toving 
Gol, a rule is propoſed to us by which we may 
Know whether we practiſe it, and we are aſſured 
that 4 careful endeavour to learn the will 
of God, and to act according to it, is I 
proof of our love. 

The love of God differs fo much from the 
Jove of ſenſi ble objects, and from our other 
paſſions, that it can hardly be called a paſſion 
in the ſame ſenſe in which they are ſo called. 
It differs in this, that it is at firſt raiſed, and 
afterwards kept up by reaſon alone. It is 
therefore a religious habit and a virtue, which 
no other paſſion is, unleſs it hath God and 
morality, and religion for its objects. In this 
alſo it differs from them, that being both pro- 
duced and preſerved by reaſon, it is a ſober and 
moderate affection, accompanied with no blind 
impetuoſity, no reſtleſs uneaſineſs, no violent 
' commotion of mind, like other paſſions, and as 
it riſeth not to the ſame heighth with them, fo 
| neither 
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neither doth it ſink as low at other times, 
but ſhews. itſelf ; in ag-uniform and ſedate love 
of nghieouinels, of every thing that God ap- 
proves. 
Some perſons not duly conſidering os ſig- 
cerely defire to pleaſe God, and carefully en- 
deavour to lead a good life, and yet ſometimes 
are afraid that they have no love for God, 
becauſe they experience not in themſelves oh 
warmth of affection to which others pretend, 
and Which is expreſſed and required in ſome 
books of devotion, They may learn from the 
Seriptures that where there is obedience, there 
is always love, and that whoſoever delights in 
| holineſs and juſtice and goodneſs and mercy 
and truth, may reaſonably conclude that his 
heart is right towards God. 

Others looking upon the love of God as upon 
a mere paſſion, a diſpoſition of mind producing 
devotion, and ending there, have excited in 
themſelves a high zeal and affection for God, 
and a firm perſuaſion that they were his favou- 
rites; and having done this, have thought 
themſelves arrived to Chriſtian perfection, 
whilſt at the ſame time they have perhaps 
been under the dominion of evil habits, and 
addicted to wrath, malice, covetouſneſs, unchari- 
92 tableneſs, 
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tableneſs, cenſoriouſneſs, injuſtice, pride, ambi - 
tion, ſenſuality. This ſtrange mixture of hy- 
pocriſy, vice, and enthuſiaſm, hath been com- 
mon in all ages, and ever will be ſo. There 
are always thoſe whoſe religion and devotion 
is, to uſe the words of St. Paul, ſounding braſs, 
or clamour and confidence; whilſt true good- 
neſs is modeſt and unaffected, and teaches men 
to make leſs noiſe, to live more honeſtly. To 
preſerve us from ſuch deluſions, Chriſt hath told 
us that we ſhould either keep his command- 
ments, or not pretend to love him, and that it 
ſignifies nothing to ſay to him, Lord, Lord, and 
not to do what he requires. 

Other love towards God than this the Scrip- 
tures know not; they never recommend that 
ſpiritual fever, thoſe warm tranſports, and that 
bold familiarity which ſome zealots affect; 
nor that cold, refined, myſterious, and diſinter- 
eſted devotion, which another ſort of fanatics 
require; for firſt the love of God is ſober rea- 
ſon and not blind paſſion, reverence and not 
preſumption ; ſecondly, it is gratitude, and we 
love him, becauſe he firſt loved us. 

III. 1 ſhould now, in the third place, ſay 
ſomething of the proper means to bring ourſelves 


to practiſe this duty. It ſhall be in few words. 
3 | Since 
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Since the precept of loving God is called the 
firſt and great commandment, we may conclude 
that it requires a temper and a behaviour, 
which, like all other excellent accompliſh- 
ments, is not to be acquired without diligent 
application. A perſon cannot ſay to himſelf, 
I am reſolved to love God, and immediately 
execute that reſolution. It is not a ſudden 
ſtart of devotion, and warmth of affection, but 
a pious habit, and the reſult of many wiſe 
thoughts and many good actions; and the pro- 
per method to attain it may, I think, be traced 
and diſcovered by obſerving what are the 
cauſes which hinder men from loving God as 
they ought. 

Firſt, wrong notions of God's perfottians, 
notions which detract from his providence, 
from his wiſdom, his knowledge, his juſtice, 
and his goodneſs. Theſe muſt produce either 
an irreligious diſregard, or a flaviſh and ſuper- 
ſtitious fear of him. 

Secondly, habitual vices. We cannot love 
God, unleſs we believe that he loves us. The 
perſon who is enſlaved to fin, and reſolved not 
to deliver himſelf from that bondage, cannot 
think of God without horror and confuſion, 

U 3 and 
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and will find it impoſſible to CP him as his 
chief good. | 

Thirdly, as all evil habits have this bad effect 
upon us, ſo in particular an immoderate love of 
the preſent world creates in us as great an 
mdifference towards God. It turns every 
thought, every defire, every deſign another way, 
makes us incapable of taking any pleaſure in 
religion, of having any taſte for things which 
affect not the ſenſes, or even of wiſhing for 
thoſe ſpiritual rewards which God Mg to 
the obedient. 

If therefore we would love God, we ſhould 
acquaint ourſelves with him, as far as our un- 
derſtanding will permit, and confider him as a 
Being in whom are all the perfections which 
are proper to excite the profoundeſt awe and 
reſpect and religious fear; and in whom this 
terrible majeſty is fo tempered and allayed with 
mercy and goodneſs, that he hecomes the object 
of faith and hope, and humble confidence, and 
gratitude. We ſhould keep ourſelves, at leaſt, 
from the dominion of fin, from repeated and 
preſumptuous tranſgreſſions, If at any time we 
find that motives of gratitude prevail little upon 
us, we ſhould have recourſe to other motives, 

though 
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though they be of an inferior and leſs noble 
kind, ſuch as preſent intereſt, reputation, the 
fear of infamy, and of puniſhment in this life, 
and in the next. We ſhould ſeriouſly and fre- 
quently conſider what this world is through 
which we are paſſing, and what its envied and 
much deſired enjoyments, thoſe eſpecially 
which reaſon and religion condemn, and what 
we ſhall think of them in the hour when we 
bid them an eternal farewell. By theſe de- 
grees we may hope to raiſe our affections to the 


Author of all good, and love him with our 
whole heart and ſoul. 
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Luxe xj. 5. 


I will forewarn you whom ye ſhall fear: Fear him 
who after he hath killed, hath pawer to caft into 
hell; yea, I. ſay unto you, Fear him. 


ILE AR is a paſſion deeply implanted in our 
1 nature, which, like the reſt of the paſ- 
ſions, may be directed to proper objects, and 
moderated, and kept in decent order by Reaſon; 
but cannot be totally removed. It is to be 
found in all men, and it ariſeth from a love of 
their own being and happineſs, and a defire to 
preſerve both. This makes every thing that 
they think will hurt them the object of their 
fear. Even they who by natural conſtitution 
and habit have what is called courage and reſo- 
lution in an eminent manner, and boldly en- 
counter dangers, yet ſtill have fears of one ſort 

or 
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or other, as fear of diſgrace, fear of cenſure, 
fear of ſickneſs, fear of poverty, and the like, 
They have doubtleſs ſome fear of death; but 
it is overcome by other fears, as well as by 
hopes. 

Of all the paſſions this Rems to be chat by 
which the bulk of mankind is moſt influenced, 
By it human governments are manifeſtly up- 
held, and that which keeps ſocieties in any to- 
lerable order is chiefly fear of preſent puniſh- 
ment amongſt the baſer fort ; amongſt the more 
ingenuous, fear of incurring the contempt or 
hatred of men, and the fear of being condemned 
by their own conſciences, and of hs 
God. 

By this method e 2s by 3 wir 
fear, God thought fit to govern the people of 
Iſrael, particularly when they came ignorant 
rough and unpoliſhed out of the land of Ægypt, 
and from a ſtate of abject ſlavery, The Law is 
repreſented by the Apoſtles as a diſpenſation of 
rigour and ſeverity, when compared with the 
Goſpel, It was delivered from the midſt of 
thunder and lightning, and . blackneſs, and 
darkneſs, and tempeſt, and with all the awful 
ſolemnity proper to ſtrike terror. Many offen- 
ces both againſt the ceremonial and the moral 
* law 
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law were to be puniſhed with death: no atone- 
ment was to be made for ſeveral fins; terrible 
temporal judgments were denounced, which 
God declared that he would inflict upon them 
in an extraordinary way, if they diſobeyed him. 
Of theſe there are remarkable inſtances record- 
ed throughout the hiſtory of that people, mul- 
titudes of whom were miraculouſly deſtroyed 
by fire, by peſtilence, by the ſword, by the 
opening of the earth, by ſudden death, by ſer- 
pents, by wild beaſts, for their PO rebel- 
lions and treſpaſſes. 
The Chriſtian religion is indeed a milder bad 
a more ſpiritual diſpenſation than the Law, as 
it hath none of the burdenſome ceremonies en- 
joined by that covenant, as it annexes a general 
forgiveneſs of ſins to repentance and future obe- 
dience, and as it threatens not, and inflicts not 
the ſame temporal diſtrefles and calamities, in 
caſe of diſobedience, and ſo treats men more 
like fons, than like ſlaves and hirelings. But 
then, to deter them from fin, it ſets before them, 
what 1s more to be dreaded by a rational crea- 
ture than temporal calamities, it ſets before them 
divine indignation and wrath, in the world to 
come, upon thoſe who obey not the Goſpel ; it 5 
ſets before them the terrors of che Lord, and 
— my 
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the day when he will reward every one accord. 
ing to his works, and that Hell which ſhall be 
the portion of incorrigible offenders. Theſe 
things are more clearly made known in the 
New Teſtament, than they were under the 
Law, and are there perpetually inculcated. 
Our Lord knew what was in man, and what 
was the moſt proper manner of dealing with 
him, and of enforcing his duty upon him; and 
he hath judged it abſolutely necefſary to raiſe 
his fears as well as his hopes. There are there- 
fore not only promiſes but threatnings, not only 
rewards but puniſhments propounded in the 
Goſpel; and God, who is there repreſented as 
the God of mercies, and the Father of all con- 
ſolation to his ſervants, is ſaid to be a conſuming 
fire to the wicked. If we are there commanded 
to love him with all our fouls, we are alſo 
taught to fear him, and to fear him above all 
things. I will forewarn you whom ye ſhall 
fear: Fear him, who after he hath killed, hath 
power to caſt into hell, yea I ſay unto you, 
Fear him. 
The fear of God is plainly uſed in Scripture 
in two ſenſes. It is often uſed in a large ſenſe 
for all religion in general, By a way of ſpeak- 


ing very frequent in the ſacred writings, ſome 
eminent 
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eminent part of our duty 1s, put for the whole. 
So the fear of God, the love of God, the know- 
ing of God, the remembrance of God, faith in 
God, reliance upon him, ſeeking him, and 
coming to him, are put for the whole of reli- 
gion. : 

The fear of God i is uſed alſo in many places 
of Scripture, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, and in 
its proper ſenſe, for one ſingle duty, for an ha- | 
bitual awe and dread of God; as in the text, 
where our Saviour exhorts us, never to let the 
fear of man deter us from our duty, and force 
us to ſinful compliances, becauſe all that men 
can do, at the worſt, 1s only to kill the body, 
that is, to haſten a little a diflolution which 
would ſoon be at hand, and which nothing can 
prevent. Thus far the utmoſt of their impo- 
tent malice can reach, and no farther. But 
God can do this, he can kill the body; and 
what is more, he can raiſe and reunite it to the 
ſoul, and then caſt both ſoul and body in hell. 
We ought therefore to ſubdue the ſlaviſh fear 
which we are too often diſpoſed to entertain of 
mortal creatures, by oppoſing to it a ſtronger 
and a juſter fear, a fear of that all-ſeeing and 
almighty Being, from whoſe preſence we can- 
not fly, and from whoſe power even the grave 

cannot 
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cannot ſhelter us, and who can make death be 
to us, not the end, but the beginning of woe. 
I. We will now, firſt, conſider on what the 
fear of God, as it is a duty and a good diſpoſi- 
tion, is founded. | 

II. Secondly, we will give an account of the 
different degrees of this religious fear. 

III. Thirdly, we will conclude with a few 
obſervations on the whole. 

I. Firſt, we will conſider on what the fear of 
God, as it is a duty and a good Tens is 
founded. 

It is founded on a due ſenſe of our own im- 
perfections, and of the perfections of God. 
To ſhew that our imperfections are nume- 
rous, we need not go up to our own nativity, 
and to thoſe defects or ſpots which we bring 
along with us into the world, defects which 
have been often greatly exaggerated, and which, 
if true, would be rather our misfortune than 
our fault. Such as we are, we did not make 
ourſelves, we are God's creatures, and with all 
our imperfections. we have it in our power, by 
the grace of God, to perform as much as he 
will require at our hands. | 
Nor again, in order to ſhew that our imper- 


fections are numerous, and more than ſufficient 
| | to 
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to hümble us, is it neceflary that we ſhould 
fetch proofs of it from the behaviour of profli- 
gate perſons, of thoſe who live in a deliberate 
and habitual diſobedience to the laws of Nature 
and of God. We need only conſider the con- 
dition of thoſe, who in the eſtimation of the 
world paſs for good people, and. who ſeem to 
be in a middle ſtate between exemplary holineſs 
and groſs wickedneſs. Suppoſing men, for the 
moſt part, to belong to this claſs, and taking a 
ſurvey. of ſuch a ſtate, we ſhall ſoon and caſily 
diſcover a multitude of defects, more than ſuffi- 
cient to awaken in us a fear of our Creator. 
We are ſurrounded with temptations to ſe- 
duce us from our duty. Worldly pleaſures, 
and worldly cares, and temporal intereſt, and 
bad example, and our own evil inclinations en- 
tice us to tranſgreſs; and various inconvenien- 
ces threaten us, if we reſolve upon all occaſions 
to hold faſt our integrity. In theſe trials of 
our virtue, ſometimes we act the good part, and 
honourably repell the temptation, and ſome- 
times we are overcome and brought in bondage. 
Then we are ſorry and aſhamed, and reſolve to 
amend, and we enter upon better courſes, and 
then we yield again to the fin that eaſily beſets 
us. Thus, like unprofitable ſervants, we per- 
re form 
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form the work of our Lord by halves, and are 


| undoing what we did before. | N 

When we do ill, we are ready to (1% out 
ſome vain excuſe or other to extenuate the fault, 
and to repreſent our condition as leſs dangerous 
than it is; and when we do well, we are diſ 
poſed to entertain too favourable an opinion of 
ourſelves, and to rely too much upon our own 
ſtrength. ; 

Though we do not flight ind negledt e. 
though we have a view to it in many of our 
actions, yet we do not ſo ſteadily and ſo prin- 
cipally ſeek the kingdom of God and its righ- 
teouſheſs, as we know and verily believe we 
ought to do; but ſuffer the things relating to 
this life to have a greater ſhare in our affections 
than is due to them. Hence ariſeth a defire of 
more worldly proſperity than may be expedient 
for us, a great deal of miſplaced care and idle 
induſtry, and too violent fears of outliving the 
periſhing objects of our affections, or of leaving 
both them and this world. 

Hence alſo ariſeth levity and difipatiori, a 
weak indulgence to pomp and ſhew, to amuſe- 
ments and diverſions, which devour too much 
of our time and of our ſubſtance, both of which 
might be ſo much better employed. | 
| And 
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e 84 b tdb matters of practios we are this de- 
5 ſo ate we oſten not leſs in matters of 
belief, and entertain wrong ndtions relating to 
God, and to religion, which ſlide in and mix 
themſelves with thoſe notions that are true and 
welle grounded. And though, if we can an- 
{wet for our ſincerity and induſtry in duft re- 
ligious inquiries, we need not be anxious about 
dur belief, and may reſt aſſured that we ſhall 
not be condmned for errors which we could 
not avoid, yet in our ſearches aſter truth, if we 
can give thetn that name, we arv apt to impoſe 
upon ourſelves, and to deſire that'things ſhould = 
be as we would have them, wo are eaſily miſled 

by pride, and cureleſſneſe and haſtineſs, and 
worldly intereſt, and otlier edkheſſes and fa- 
vourite propenſities; we ate poſitive in our own 
notions, and uticharitable x6wards thoſe who 
cannot comply with them; our underſtanding 
beoomes the dape-of our heart, our paſſions are 
out mdral inſtructors, and thus we get wrong 
opinions and falſe judgments, which, ſpringing 
from evil cauſes, are worſe than bare miſtakes, 
and muſt be ranked amongſt our effences, 
But ſuppoſing men to bo better than we have 
deſcribed them, to be free from all habits of 
ſin and dangerous Wr to be daily improving 
Vor. I. X in 
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form the work of our Lord by halves, and are 
undoing what we did before. 

When we do ill, we are ready to find out 
ſome vain excuſe or other to extenuate the fault, 
and to repreſent our condition as leſs 5 5 5 
than it is; and when we do well, we are diſ- 
poſed to entertain too favourable an opinion of 
ourſelves, and to rely too _— upon our own 
ſtrength. 

"Though we do not flight * neglect religion, 
though we have a view to it in many of our 
actions, yet we do not ſo ſteadily and fo prin- 
cipally ſeek the kingdom of God and its righ- 
teouſheſs, as we know and verily believe we 
ought to do; but ſuffer the things relating to 
this life to have a greater ſhare in our affections 
than is due to them. Hence ariſeth a deſire of 
more worldly proſperity than may be expedient 
for us, a great deal of mifplaced care and idle 
induſtry, and too violent fears of outliving the 
periſhing objects of our affections, or of leaving 
both them and this world. 

Hence alfo ariſeth levity and diſſipation, a 
weak indulgence to pomp and ſhew, to amuſe- 
ments and diverſions, which devour too much 
of our time and of our ſubſtance, both of which 
might be ſo much better employed. 

| Aid 
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And as in matters of practice we are this de- 
1 ſo are we often not leſs in matters of 


belief, and entertain wrong notions relating to 
God, and to religion, which flide in and mix 


themſelves with thoſe notions that are true and 


well: grounded. And though, if we can an- 
{wet for our ſincerity and induſtry in out re- 


Iigious inquiries, we need not be anxious about 


our belief, and may reſt aſſured that we ſhall 
not be condtmned for errors which we could 
not avoid, yet-in our ſearches after truth, if we 
can give them that name, we are apt to impoſe 
upon ourſelves, and to deſire that things ſhould 
be as we would have them, we are eaſily miſled 
by pride, and careleſſneſs, and haſtineſs, and 
worldly intereſt, and other wedknefles and fa- 
vourite propenſities; we ate poſitive in our own 
notions, and» uncharitable towards thoſe who 
cannot comply with them; our underſtanding 
becomes the dape of our heart, our paſſions are 


our moral inſtructors, and thus we get wrong 


opinions and falſe judgments, which, ſpringing 
from evil cauſes, are worſe than bare miſtakes, 
and muſt be ranked amongſt our offences, 

But ſuppoſing men to be better than we have 
deſcribed them, to be free from all habits of 
fin and dangerous errors, to be daily improving 

Vor. I. 9 in 
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| in goodneſs, and to be able without preſume 
ption to hope that they are in the favour of God, 
ſtill they have ſufficient motives to a religious 
fear, not only on account of the various defects 
from which none is exempt, but becauſe of a 
power natural to all men, which in one reſpe& 
is a perfection, in another reſpect is an im- 
perfection, a power of doing well or ill. As 
we are free beings, we can amend and return to 
our duty, and are very happy in having ſuch a 
power; but then again, as we are free beings, 
the conſequence is, that we can change for the 
worſe, and end our courſe ill, after having be- 
gun it well, The conſideration of this ſhould 
teach us never to be too confident and ſecure, 
vur wiſely diſtruſtful of ourſelves; not to be 
high-minded, but to fear. The conſideration 
of this made St. Paul watch carefully over 
himſelf, leaſt after all his great and ſucceſsful 
labours in the Goſpel, himſelf ſhould loſe that 
reward, which he had inſtructed and aſſiſted 
thouſands to obtain. And for the ſake and uſe 
of thoſe who have made even the faireſt pro- 
greſs in goodneſs, God hath recorded this re- 
markable decree in the holy Scriptures; When 
the righteous man turneth away from his righ- 
teouſneſs, and committeth iniquity, and doth 
| . according 
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according to all the abominations chat the 
wicked man doth; ſhall he live? All his righ- 
teouſneſs that he hath done ſhall not be men- 
tioned: in his treſpaſs that he hath treſpaſled, 
and in his fin that he hath ſinned, in them ſhall | 
he die. The divine Wiſdom doth not make 
laws and denounce threats againſt faults which 
can. neyer be committed, and therefore theſe 
words are ſufficient to raiſe the fear even of a 
very good man, when he duly confiders both 
them and himſelf. Thus is a religious fear of 
God founded, partly, as I have been ſhewing, 
upon a due ſenſe of our own imperfections, and 
partly upon a due ſenſe of God's enen As 
I ſhall proceed to thew, © | J 

There is no perfection in the divide nature, 
n 4 is not a proper foundation, and may net 
ſuggeſt motives for this fear. God is moſt holy, 
and abhors iniquity as entirely oppoſite to bis 
pure and undefiled nature. He is every where 
preſent, and from him nothing can be hid. He 
is allwiſe and cannot be deceived. He is the 
juſt governor of the world, and as ſuch he can- 
not but obſerve the actions of men, and will 
certainly render to every one according to his 
works: and though he be good and merciful to 
all his ereatures, yet he muſt be ſuppoſed ſo to 

X 2 love 


loye chem, 25 0 Rate jule uud A rightsouſuek 
alſo. He is almighty and can puniſh thexehel- 
lious many ways, by turnipg them out of be- 
ing, or by making that being a pain to them 
for as long a time as he ſees proper. He is alſo 
ſupremely good; and though this of all his 
perfections may ſeem the leaſt ſuited td make us 
dread him, yet whoſoeyer judgeth fo is much 
miſtaken; for indeed there is not any one 
quality of the divine nature ſo adapted to ſtrike 
us with an ingenuous fear, with the fear: of a 
child towards a parent, as this, and of ſuch 
efficacy to deter us from fin, and to make us 
avoid incurring his juſt diſpleaſure. Sin againſt 
God, as he is almighty, is the exceſs of 'mad- 
neſs and folly, but as he is moſt kind and mer- 
ciful, it is the baſeſt ingratitude. The greater 
his goodneſs is, the greater is our guilt, if we 
be undutiful ſervants, and the greater will be 
our puniſhment, and that remorſe and horror 
which St. John in ſo ſtrong and eloquent a 
manner expreſſes in the Revelation, when he 
makes the Wicked ſay to the mountains, Fall 
on us, and hide us from the wrath of the 
Lamb. He ſays not, from the wrath of the 
Lion, though in the ſame book he calls Chriſt, 
the Lion of the tribe of Judah 3 but, from the 


| wrath 
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wrath "gf the Lamb; from long " Eelpiſed pas | 
tience, and much injured mercy; 

II. We have conſidered on Wen the fear of 


God is founded i let us procced, e 
ſhew the ſeveral degrees of this fear. 

It ought'to'be obſerved that the fear of God 
differs in its degrees; according to our moral 
cotiduct, and the diſpoſition of our mind. Fot | 
inftance: 


A perſon is ſenſible that his practice is not at 


all ſuitable to his knowledge and judgment, 


that he deliberately and. continually offends 
God, that he is not in his favour, that accorda 
to the doctrine of the Goſpel he ſhall be 
dai at the laſt day, unleſs he amend; 


and yet he goes on in his evil ways. Otie who 


is in this ſituation and diſpoſition, and who ſe 


riouſly reflects upon it, cannot Help eating 


God. He fears him as his worſt enemy ; he 


who will not ſpare the guilty. This fear is 


indeed well · grounded and rational and natural; 


yet producing no good effects, it hath no virtue 
in it, it is no act of religion. But if it deter 
him from ſin, it is then. to him the beginning 
of wildem, and it becomes another kind of 

n X 3 ; 6 fear, 
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fear, and truly 66 HR oy wilt * en 2 
ſecond inſtance. by | 
A wicked perſon berate cenfble of hits wi: 
gerous ſtate, reſolves to deliver himſelf from it 
without delay, and begins a new courſe. He 
knows that this repentance, theſe good reſolu- 
tions, and this change for the better, are things 
which God requires, which he approves, and 
which he hath promiſed to accept when they 
bring forth the fruits of a regular obedience. 
He hath therefore hopes of pardon, without 
which it is not poffible for any one to amend: 
but theſe hopes are mixed with many and great 
fears leſt he ſhould relapſe into his former 
vices, leſt he ſhould not accompliſh all that is 
neceſſary for his ſalvation, leſt he ſhould be 
called out of this world before he has finiſhed 
his important and difficult taſk, This is a re- 
ligious fear, becauſe it is mixed with hope, and 
honourable notions of God, and becauſe i it pro- 
duces good actions. 
There is, further, a len fear, which 
bringing forth a regular obedience, and not 
being accompanied with ſo much dread and 
terror as that laſt mentioned, ſhews that the 
mind. in which it is lodged: is advanced to a 
higher degree of goodneſs. For inſtance: 
A perſon 
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A perſon makes it his conſtant endeavour to 


live up to the laws of God; his behaviour is ſuch: 
that he is able to apply to himſelf the gracious 


promiſes of the Goſpel; he has a well · grounded 


hope that his fins are forgiven, and that he is 
in the favour of God, and in a ſtate of ſalvation; 


yet fear, in a leſs degree, he ſtill will have. 
The - purity and holineſs of God, which he 
ought to imitate as far as he is able, and the 
many frailties of which he is conſcious, and the 
poſſibility of changing for the worſe, will pro- 


duce in him a fear leſt he ſhould not make im- 


provement enough in goodneſs, and leſt he ever 
ſhould forfeit the favour of God. This ſort of 
fear is not a reſtleſs tormenting paſſion, like 
that ariſing from guilt; it is only a fear ſuffi- 
cient to produce caution and diligence, without 
deſtroying the peace of the mind. This ſeems 


to be a truly religious fear, ſuch as neee 
a virtuous life. ä 
There: have been beds indeed, ES by a 


long and patient , continuance in well- doing, 


after many trials of their obedience, and many 
proofs of their -perſeverance, have acquired a 


full perſuaſion of God's favour for the future as 


veaul as for the preſent, have in a manner en- 
. 1 joyed 
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joyed beforehand the bleſſings reſerved for therm 
in a better world, and have had no doubt and no 
feat of loſing their reward. Such was the caſe 
of St. Paul, when he ſaid to Timothy; I am 
now ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand. I have fought a- good 
fight; I have finiſhed my courſe : I have kept 
the faith. Heneeforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of xighteouſneſs, which the Lord the 
righteous judge ſhall give me at that day. Such 
2 perſon. is not, according to the ſtricteſt mean- 
ing, afraid of God. of whoſe love and favour he 
is ſecure; but he hath a profound reverenee and 
veneration for him, which in a lower ſenſe 
may be called the fear of God. Every rational 
creature, though even free from ſin, muſt feel 
this kind of awe upon his mind, when he ſe - 
rioufly confiders himſelf and his Maker. The 
holy Angels feel it without queſtion. | Now 
reverence and veneration are nearly allied to 
fear, and the difference ſeems only to be this, 
that they are not neceſſarily attended with un- 
eaſimeſs, whilſt all fear hath ſomething of it. 

The fear of God therefore is a diſpoſition of 
ming, different in degree, according as our ſtate - 
ds with relation to God and to religion. 
50} 0 | | 2 2:11 eee 
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There is à fear that God is offended at us 
aud ee eee N OE! S 
wicked perſa. N 
Tbere r ts Fs 


wall: mn This the f 
of a penitent ſinn er... 4 
„There is a fear lefbwe ever ſhould forſtix f 


ward which at preſent we may reaſonably ex- 


pect. This is the fear of a good man, ani it is 
capable of increaſe men 


ta his behaviour. Sar neee e 
eee eee 


ſenſe of God's perfections and of the infinite di- 


ſtance between him and his. creatures would ex- 


eite in our minds, though we were ſecure of his 
favour, and had no fear of loſing it. This is the 


happy ſtate of thoſe: who have arrived as near to 
perfection as a good perſon can whilſt he is on 
this ſide: of heaven, and wha are ſenſible that 
their courſe is nearly e Wee of 
their departure is at hand. 
III. I conclude wth wy obleraiomonthe 
foregoing doctrine. 
From the ain which ou dnl d 
conceraing the fear of God, as it is a duty and 
a Chriſtian 


. guilt, mixed and allayed with hopes they-Ged | 


favour of God, and fall ſhort of that future re- 
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a Chriſtian virtue, it is eaſy to know what kind 
of fear that is which is a weakneſs or a fault. 
As a religious fear of God ariſes from right no- 
tions, ſo a blind ſuperſtitious fear proceeds from 
wrong conceptions of him and of ourſelves. 
If we believe God's government over his ſub- 
jects to be ſuch as in any other Being we ſhould 
call arbitrary, founded upon mere will and plea- 
ſure and over-ruling power; if we faney that 
he is provoked at ſuch things as would offend 
no good man, and is to be pacified again by ſuch 
homage and ſuch ſervices as no wiſe man 
would accept; that is, if we clothe him with 
our infirmities, and make him in ſome reſpects 
weaker than ſome of our own ſelves are, theſe 
unworthy apprehenſions muſt raiſe in our minds 
an abje& and ſervile dread of him, and produce 
a religion over-run with error and ſuperſti- 
tion. | | 
It may be thought that the fear of God and 
the love of God are affections ſo different, that 
they cannot reign together over the ſame mind, 
that fear muſt be caſt out by love, or love ſwal- 
lowed up in fear. It muſt indeed be acknow- 
ledged that we cannot greatly love and greatly 
fear the ſame perſon ; but fear and love are ſo 
far from being inconſiſtent, that there is ſeldom 
1 love 
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love withvor fear in outs "ey once . 
ſort or other.. Nn 
Thus if our 10 e God be PORN 15 
active, our ſenfe of his goodneſs, and our deſires 
of making ſuitable returns ſtrong and lively, we 
muſt have ſome fear, if not of God, yet of our- 
ſelves, a fear Teſt we ſhould not ſufficiently 
teſtify our gratitude, nor perform all the acts 
of obedience of which we are capable. This is 
a a religious fear, which may not improperly be 
called the fear of God, fince he is the occaſion, 
though not the immediate object of it, and fince 
it produces good effects. | 
Or ſuppoſe: we were fully aſſured of his . 
favour and of future rewards, a bleſſing which = 
God hath ſometimes vouchſafed to his. ſervants | 
at the cloſe of a well-ſpent life, fear would then 
indeed be caſt out by love, but there would re- 
main that veneration towards him, joined to a 
due ſenſe of human „ ee which may 
be called, the fear of God. 3 
Could we arrive to ſuch a ſtate, we ſhould 
be happy indeed. However, happy are we, 
if that pious fear dwell in us, which rebuking 
us for our faults, and raiſing in us a due diſttuſt 
of ourſelves, and quickening our ' diligence, 
| Wn 
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roduces in us a care to ſerve God, and along 
with it peace of mind, and the hopes of a bet - 
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- MONGST the helps which God hath 
given the children of men to enable 
them to paſs their days with eaſe and ſatisfac- 
tion and peace of mind, is that diſpoſition of 
mind which we call hope, hope that if things 
go ill with them, they ſhall be altered for the 
bettet, and that if their preſent condition be 
tolerably good, it ſhall continue to be iv. 
Without this diſpoſition we ſhould be very - 
miſerable, and with it we cannot be ſo; and we 
are all naturally inclined to admit and cheriſh 
it, unleſs ſome grievous calamity | befalls us, 
or melancholy oppreſſes us and ſinks our ſpirits, 
Now hope is ever accompanied: with truſt 
relianes and confidence on ſomething, and it is 
A either 


ceither "at or ill 2 Sp and it concerns us 


much that it reſt upon a ſolid foundation, and 
that we build not our houſe upon the ſand. - 
The Seripturez direct us to truſt in God, and 
aſſure us that all other reliance is fooliſh and 
inſecure; which will eaſily appear by conſider- 
ing what there is beſides him, on which we are 
apt to repoſe our truſt. 
The. good things of this life, which are 
the objects of our hope, are uſually length of 
days, and health, and eaſy circumſtances, and 
reputation, and friends, and a mind capable of 
enjoying them. Theſe . men 2 to 
obtain and ſecure. | 
Therefore, firſt, they. Gornietioncs truſt in a 
thing of which they have a confuſed notion, 
and which they call Fortune or Chance, which 
they hope will be always favourable to them. 
And yet as much evil as good may be expected 
from this imaginary Deity, allowed to be a 
blind Goddeſs even by her own votaries: fo 
that this reliance is extremely abſurd, and is 
not indeed ſo properly truſt, as thoughtleſs 
ſtupidity, and inconſideration, from which the 
firſt untoward accident will awaken them. 
Secondly, they truſt in the favour of the 
world, and hope that at leaſt, if they behave 
themſelves 


themſelves well, they ſhall be well uſod. But 
here they are liable to be oſten diſappointed, 
through the vices: and diſorderly paſſions of 


others, and will. probably experience the ill 


effects of envy, calumny, inſolence, contempt, 
fraud and violence, whilſt there are ſo many 
worthleſs, ſelfiſh, and diſhoneſt petſons to be 


found in all ſocieties, and in * Nu . | 


degrees of men. ien 8 q 
Thir dly 5 they truſt in = 8 But 


theſe friends may deſert them, may want the 


will or the power to ſerve them, may be re- 
moved far from them, or may die before them. 
Indeed there are few immutable e — 


amongſt mutable men. Dad dt epic 

Fourthly, they truſt i in tes WY en or 
power, that is, in poſſeſſions which may be loſt, 
or which may give them no pleaſure and ſatis- 
faction, and which cannot ſecure health, or re- 


putation, or proce of mind, or eſteem and 


love. 5 
Fifthly, they cruſt. in FUR e that: is iu 
theis own abilities, caution, forecaſt, prudence 


and diligence ;. and ſo far they are much in the 
right, that it is more reaſonable to place a con- 


fidence in ourſelves than in other men; for 


here ye are ſure at leaſt of a friend who wall 


neyer 


; 

n 
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never fail and dective us willingly. But man 
finds hirnſelf inſufficient for his on happineſs 
on all accounts, expoſed: to many evils from 
without and from within, and all che advan- 
tages which he poſſeſſes of body, of mind, and 
of fortunes are of ſuch a nature that he cannot 
‚ eee eee them till 
the morrow..: . * 

There remains then r in which: we 
can reaſonably truſt, except the divine Provi- 
dence; and here we ſhall find every thing that 
nn be required for our ſatisfaction and ſecurity. 


God is perfectly good, and conſuramately wiſe, 


and ſupremely powerful, and conſtant and un- 
changeable, and everlaſting, and hath frequent- 
ly and expreſsly promiſed that he will take us 
under his protection, if we ſincerely deſire it, 
and ſeek it in a proper manner. 
Concerning this duty of reliance . ob- 
ſervations may be made to excite us to it, and to 
direct us in the performance of it. 
Firſt, that our reliance may be rational, we 
ſhould know what it is that God hath promiſed, 
and what we may expect from him ;' elſe we 
may be diſappointed in our hopes. 
| From the Goſpel we may learn that no abſo- 


lute promiſe is made to us of length of days, 


or 
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or heälth, or wealth; or friends, of Ee ; 
and yet theſe are the common objects of mens 
deſires, If To, it may be ſald, What is there 
left, as to this Ife, worthy to eb an object of 
out wiſhes; or in any degree anſwering the 
| great things which are delivered in Seri pture 

concerning the advantages of relſgious bulk, and 
the favour of God to thoſe who conſide in him? 
Yes, there is one thing left, Which'is worth all 
the reſt, and that is contentment and peace of 
mind. What we may expect from our heaven» 
ly Father, is that' we-ſhall probably receive a 
competeney of the necefſaries of life, and a heart 
capable of :enjoying it, that we ſhall cettainly 
obtain what upon the whole i is moſt convenient 
for us and conducive to our true happineſs, that 
if diſappointments diſtreſſes and Calamities of 
any kind befall us, we ſhall be endued with” . - 
ſtrength of mind to ſupport them, and that if 
our meaſure of worldly bleſſings fall ſhort in 
ſome reſpects, it ſhall be abundantly rache up. 
to us in another and a better way. N 

He therefore who will truſt in God muſt ſet 
his heart upon no particular preſent advantage, 
nor chuſe for himſelf, but leave that entirely to 
his heavenly Father as to the only proper judge, 
and acquieſce in his ſacred will. If he! is fariſ-* 

Vor. I. ST hed, 
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fied, he hath his reward; for he Who! is con · 

tented cannot be unhappy. . 
Secondly, it is ahſolutely — Sag that 
reliance be accompanied with obedience, with 
a ſerious and ſettled purpoſe and with honeſt 
endeavours to do the things which are pleaſing 
to God, For God hath, eſtabliſhed as it were 
a ſort of intercouſe of giving and receiving, of 
mutual good offices between himſelf and us; 
and as he declares that he is ever ready to 
beſtow favours upon us, he expects ſomething 
of a return, and repreſents bimſelf as deſiring 
ſomething that we can accompliſh, | He hath 
aſſured us that in him we may find a defender 
and a benefactor; but it is upon this condition, 
that we behave ourſelves gratefully and duti- 
fully, - On this point the Scriptures. are clear 
and expreſs. What man 1s he that feareth the 
Lord}? Him ſhall he teach in the way that he 
ſhall. chuſe. Commit thy works unto the 
Lord, and thy thoughts ſhall be eſtabliſhed, 
The ſteps of a good man are ordered of the 
Lord, The Lord never faileth thoſe that ſeek 
him. Thou ſhalt keep him in perfect peace 
whoſe mind is ſtayed upon thee, Seek ye firſt 
the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs, 
and all theſe things ſhall be added unto you, 
And 
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And in the text, Truſt in the Lord with all thy 
heart, and lean not to thy on underſtanding. 
In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he ſhall 
direct thy paths. Thus God's rotection and 
bleſfi bg” are annexed to obedience: they 1 who 
will not ſerve him muſt not preſume | to truſt i in 
kim, and to caſt their cares upoh him. 

Reliance on God is founded upon his 
bel. But as he is good, he 1s alſo 1 15 
holy, and cannot delight in any wicked rez. 
ture. Vice making us moſt unlike and oppo- 
ſite to God, cuts off all intercourſe between 
him and us; and thus, though he continues 
unchangeably good and merciful, yet we with- 
out obedience can receive uo benefit from bis 
goodneſs and mercy. 
Reliance upon God i is founded on the relation 
between him and us, by which he is our Fa- 
ther, and we are his children: but he calls 
none his children, except thoſe who ſerve him 
and endeavour to reſemble him. 

| Reliance upon God is founded on his pro- 
| miſe$; but he hath made no promiſes to the 
diſobedient; they are all conditional, and ex- 
tended: only to the good. 

Reliance then is a duty which i is not to be 
exerciſed, and cannot be exerciſed by the 
A Y 2 wicked. 
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wicked. Some indeed may be found amongſt 
them, who, haying an odd mixture of immo- 
rality and fanaticiſm, groſsly impoſe upon them- 
ſelves, rely upon faith without works, or upon 
Works which God hath not required, and enter- 
tain wrong notions of his perfections and of his 
goyernment, and think that he approves them, 
though they continue to neglect or violate his 
practical pregepts. Theſe perſons may hope 
alſo that God will prote them and. provide 
for them, though they have no inagingbls 
cauſe for ſuch expectations. 

But moſt commonly they who will nat 
ſerve God put no confidence in him. They 
account his commangments to be grieyous and 
impraQicable ; they fear him perhaps, but they 
love him not. They therefore find no incli- 
nation to addreſs themſelyes to him, and no 
hopes of being the objęcts of his care. As 
long as they continue diſobedient to him, they 
ſcek out other friends and protectors; they 
truſt in the world and in themſelves, and en- 
deavour to put him far from theic thoughts, 

On the contrary, obedience to God will 
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God, been a religious perſon has all poſſible 


encouragement to | Exergile it, and . 
inder 
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binder © or 5 him from i it. | It is W : 
expedient that we ſhould examine dur hearts, | 
and ſee whether we have this relyin diſpoſi- 
tion, ſince hope, as well as faith and c charity, is | 
required of us, and fince the want of it is 2 
proof that we are imperfect Chriſtians at the 
beſt, atid ſerve many maſters, and have incon⸗ 8 
ſtant and iriconſiſtent affections and inclinations. 
If we diſtruſt God's providence, if we have 
doubts of his good will towards 1 us, if we cats 
ndt bring ourſelves to caſt our cares upon him, 
certainly ſomething i is defective and faulty i in us, 
and muſt be amended; our faith is cold and 
Weak, and our conſcience reproaches us for 
ſome wilful offences, and therefore we cannot 
ttuſt 1 in God. | Fo 

But here afiſeth a difficulty which it is ne- 
ceflary to cleat up. If reliance be an indiſ- b 
penſable duty, and yet at the ſame time im- 
practicable without righteouſneſs, if it be mere 
folly, raſhneſs, and preſumption, unleſs accom- 
panied with obedience, thoſe Chriſtians who 
are duly ſenſible of their offences, and with all 
humility acknowledge themſelves unworthy = 

of any divine favours, may by this conſideration 
de deterred from truſting in God, though they 5 
muſt condemn themſelves for the omiſſion} 
N 3-7 0 3 whence 
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wherice anxiety. and. deſpondence will follow. 
It is therefore to be obſerved that God has 8 
moved · all the ſeverity of this dodrine by his 
merciful declarations in the Goſpel, to thoſe 
who repent. From the moment in which we 
enter upon a new life, God is our Father and 
our protector, and with our reformation our re- 
liance may reaſonably begin. ä 
Thirdly, reliance ſhould be accompanied, as 
with an obſervance of God's commandments in 


general, ſo in particular, with ee to 
him to bleſs us. 


Our Saviour, who exhorts us to truſt in 1 N 
commands us to recommend ourſelves. to his. 
protection by firſt ſeeking the kingdom of God 
and his righteouſneſs, and particularly by aſk- 
ing his aſſiſtance in all our undertakings, He 
hath told us that if we ſeek we ſhall find, and, 
that our heavenly Father is always ready to. 
give to thoſe. who aſk him. Be careful for no- 
thing, ſays the Apoſtle, but in every thing, in 
all your affairs, by prayer and ſupplication with 


thankſgiving, let your requeſts be made known 
unto God. This God requires of us, not as if 


he wanted to be taught by us what is proper 
for us, nor as if by much perſuaſion and intreaty 
he were to be influenced to beſtow upon us 
1 what 
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white my he is not diſpoſed to grant, nor as if 
he ſtood in need of our homage, and received 
any benefit from it; but he hath appointed this 
method purely for our ſake, and for our good, 
becauſe prayer to him keeps up in our minds 
religious diſpoſitions towards him, honourable 
thoughts of his power,” wiſdom, and goodneſs, 
and a ſenſe of our perpetual dependence upon 
him, and natural inability to er our- 
een Ne oy Ft © 

God, as he i is ünmsterial and invifble; bins: 
to be at an infinite diſtance from us: but by 
truſting in him at all times, and addreſſing our- 
ſelves to him upon all occaſions, and by preſerv- 
ing this intercourſe and converſation and com- 
munion with him, we. have him ever preſent to 
us. If we neglect him, and put him as far from 
our thoughts as he is from our ſenſes, he is to 
us as though he were not at all. Amongſt 
men, a long abſence and continued ſilence and 
diſregard produces a ſtrangeneſs and coldneſs 
and indifference even between friends and re- 
lations. The ſame holds true between us and 
our heavenly Father. If we never approach 
him, ſo long as we have any thing elſe to oc- 
_ cupy or amuſe us, never till ſome preſſing occa- 
n drives us, and we know not which way to 
Fes * 4 turn 
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turn ourſelves, we ſhall approach with the 
diffidence of ſtrangers, and the conſcious ſhame 
of offenders, and ſhall find it impoſſible to 
truſt in him, and to hope for a favourable 
reception. 

Fourthly, reliance upon God ſhould fo ac- 
companied with diligence and Se in our 
worldly affairs. 

If God hath bestens upon us health and 
ſtrength and natural abilities, it is, that we 
ſhould make uſe of them. By giving us the 
means to provide for ourſelves, he hath in effect 
given us a proviſion; nor will he work: miracles 
in favour of indiſcretion or lazineſs, \ When 
our Saviour exhorts us to repoſe an entire conſi - 
dence in God, Behold the fowls of the air, 
ſays he; they ſow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns, yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. True it is that God provideth 
tood for them ; but they take the pains to ſeek it 
out, and to gather it up, and to provide for their 
little families, and by being examples to us of 
| induſtry and activity in their way, teach us 
that Providence will do nothing for the fſlug- 
gard. As faith without works of goodneſs will 
not carry us to heaven, fo faith without works 
of induſtry will not carry us through this world 
with 
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with any 3 and ſatis faction. We ought 
therefore to take as much honeſt and prudent 
care as if there were no Providence at all, and 
to rely upon idee as if our care e 
nothing at all. | 

It is evident that our Lord's Spit of this. 
kind to his diſciples are not to be applied i in the 
very ſame extent to all Chriſtians in all ages. 
The office to which his Apoſtles were appointed 

was ſuch as would uſually engroſs their whole 
time and pains, and leave them no leiſure to 
follow their former worldly occupations, or to 
enter into new ones. Therefore he diſcharged 
them from, all care about their maintenance, 
and promiſed that God would ſupply all their 
wants. And indeed, as they were to be ſuc. 
ceſsful in their miniſtry, and to convert multi- 
tudes, and alſo to work beneficial miracles, 
they could never fail of an hoſpitable reception. 
Thoſe converts who had received from them 
the word of God, and remiſſion of fins, and the 
hope of everlaſting life, ſome of whom alſo had 
been healed of their infirmities and diſeaſes, 
could never be ungrateful to ſuch benefactors, 
to ſuch phyſicians. of ſoul and body, as to permit 
them to want accommodations and neceſſaries. | 
. than this was beneath their acceptance, 
and 
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and more thaw this Chriſt would not ſiffer 

them to take. "Freely ye” * received, * 
freely e 5 | 
Fifthly, reliance excludes riots e cares, 
and vain deſires, and fretful diſcontent and diſ—ʒ 
ſatisfaction; for he who firmly believes that 
all is ordered for the beſt, and ſfall condute to 

his happineſs, cannot live in ſlaviſſi ſubjection 
to theſe turbulent paſſions. If they have the 
dominion” over him; it is a ſign that his faith 
and his truſt in God is weak and unſtable. But 
here we muſt take care, whilſt-we recommend 
a truſt which excludes: a great and frequent 
irregularity of affections, not to infiſt upon an 
evenneſs of temper which is ſcarcely attainable, 
and rather to be wiſhed than expected. If none 
can be ſaid to truſt in God, unleſs his mind be 
always ſerene and compoſed, and ruffled by no 
accidents, religious reliance will no where be 
found in ſuch perfection. Our natural affec- 
tions, ſuch as hope, and fear, and joy, and ſor- 
row, and deſire, and love, and anger, and aver- 
ſion, are harmleſs in a certain degree, which 
when they exceed, they become faulty, more 
or leſs. But they are ſo eaſily ſtretched or re- 
laxed, and ſo ſoon out of tune, that to keep 
them conſtantly in due order is beyond human 
| 0 Ixil. 
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ſkill; Befdes; in theſe. affections conſtitution 
| goes 3 Freat way ; ſome ar ſqqcure and ever 
willing to hope, r 
prehenſive= by: nature. Melancholy alfo' ard 
dejection of ſpirit: is often al diſtemper arifſing 
from bodily cauſes. We muſt not entertain ſo 
hard: thoughts of our Creator and Governor, 
as to imagine that he will not make all proper 
allowances for human weakneſs. Of the two 
it; were more reaſonable perhaps to ſuppoſe that” 
he will: account our fins as infirmities, than our 
infirmities as ſms, ſince merey- -is-repreſented as | 
God's favourite perfection; in the exerciſe of 
which he moſt delights. He will not caſt us 
off, becauſe cur confidence in him is ſometimes 
ſhaken and interrupted, if upon the whole, and 
in our ſerious. judgment, we fix our hopes upon 
him, and 1 'vurlelyes, our 15 Sly and con- 
cerns to him; * 

But W reliance, Wein it ill not 
make a man inſenſible to trouble, and a ſtranger 
to any commotion of mind, yet will have a 
conſiderable effect towards regulating his affet- 
tions and compoſing his heart, and producing 
an acquieſoence to the will of God; it will ſet 
him free, at leaſt, from thoſe eager deſires and 
ambitious views; and reſtleſs apprehenſions, and 

ela | fooliſh 
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fooliſh- troubles, and trifling diſappointinents,. 
which are the portion of thoſe who. mips no- 
thing beſides the things of this world. 
Laſtly, though reliance be ſo advantageous 
to us even for the preſent, that it ought rather 
to be conſidered as a privilege than a duty, yet 
it is a noble virtue, and a diſpoſition 1 . 
moſt agreeable to Gd. | 

God hath. made ſingular promiſes in er 
of it. We are told in Scripture that he careth 
for thoſe and will ſuſtain thoſe who caſt their 
cares upon him, that he will keep him in per- 
fect peace whoſe mind is ſtayed upon him, 
that ſuch ſhall want nothing, nothing that a 
wiſe and good man would deſire; whence it 
plainly appears how much he values this 
temper. , 

Reliance is thus ROT to God, beet a a 
firm and rational reliance upon him is the con- 
ſequence of a true love for him, and of a ſin- 
cere endeavour to pleaſe him, and a ſign that we 
have made no ſmall progreſs in religion. 

Reliance is in particular a proof that we are 
not covetous, or immoderately fond of the 
world; for as our Lord hath not promiſed us 
honours, riches, power, uninterrupted proſ- 
PR as on the contrary he hath ſpoken flight- 


ingly 
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Ingly of them, and repreſented them as Faik 


dangerous than'defireable, the Chriſtian who . 


puts his whole truſt in God will be ſatisfied 
with a ſmall ſhare of theſe things, and will 
eſteem himſelf favoured by Providence, if he 
receives his daily bread for himſelf and for 
thoſe who depend upon him. 
Reliance upon God diſpoſes and qualifies us 
to reſiſt many temptations; If at any time our 
f duty and our worldly intereſt are inconſiſtent, 
and ſomething naturally dear, or uſeful to us 
is to be quitted for the ſake of God, a truſt in 

him, and a confidence that he will make up the 


loſs to us in another way, will enable us to 


chuſe the better part; and without this per- 
ſuaſion it is not at all probable that we ſhall 
give him this proof of our obedience. | 

Reliance upon God is acceptable to him, be- 
cauſe it is the greateſt honour that we can pay 

to him, By it we ſhew our belief of his 
wiſdom, knowledge, power, veracity, equity, 
and goodneſs, and a belief which is not a barren. 
ſpeculation, but hath a proper influence upon 
our heart and our actions. It is a perſuaſion 
that God will protect us through the whole 
courſe of our lives, and give us what is expedi- 
ent 5 for us, though the inconſtant ſtate of 
web 
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worldly things and: the many dangers which 
ſurround us here. below conſpire and endeavour 
to raiſe in us fears and doubts and diſtruſt. It 
is a perſuaſion that the ſtate in which we are 
placed ; is the moſt proper for us, when, if we 
were to conſult only our ſenſes and paſſions, 
| they would tell us that it is attended with many 
inconveniences. 11 | 
Reliance upon God, 1 *. is in en emi- 
nent degree, raiſes the ſoul, in a manner above 
itſelf, and gives it in ſome ſort a reſemblance 

of the invariable nature of its great Author. 
- The majeſty. of God ſhines forth in his un- 
changeableneſs, which ſo gloriouſly diſtin- 
guiſhes him from the creation. The world at 
firſt aroſe out of darkneſs and diſorder; but 
before the mountains wert brought forth, or 
ever the earth was made, he is God from ever- 
laſting. The creation undergoes perpetual 
changes through the revolutions of years; but 
the throne of God is fixed above time and 
the world, whence unalterable and the ſame 
he beholds the ſucceſſive variety of things. 
Heaven and earth muſt be diſſolved, and pals 
away, and put on a new form; but God is 
always what he is; infinite perfection alters 

not. | Hott | 

Some 
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Some ſort of xeſemblance of this dining per- 
fection may be diſcovered in the perſon who 
truſts in God, ſuch a reſemblance as can be 
between the Creator and the creature. 

He is in a world where nothing is certain 
beſides uncertainty, and nothing conſtant beſides 
inconſtancy; but he views theſe diſorders as 
one not greatly concerned in them: his cir- 
cumſtances change, and his mind remains the 
| ſame, ſtayed upon God, and ſtrengthened 

againſt all events. 
I.) be Scripture calls God, The rock of ages, 
alluding to his unchangeable nature. Much 
the ſame expreſſion is uſed in it concerning 
thoſe who rely dpon God; They who put 


their truſt in the Lord ſhall be even as the 5 : 


mount Sion which may not be removed, but 
ſtandeth faſt for eyer, 
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Rom. xil. 12. 
. Rgoteing in hope. — 


HE joy of which the Apoſtle here 

| ſpeaks, is that ſerious, and pure, and 
ſpiritual joy, which the hope of-an happy eter- 
nity produces in the ſoul of the true ſervants of 
God and of Chriſt. It is therefore to be feared 
that to diſcourſe upon it is to treat of an inward 
feeling which experience hath not ſufficiently 
taught us. And in matters of ſentiment or 
perception, if the Heart is not our inſtructor, 
diſcourſe will hardly perform that office. Words 
are ſounds which ſtrike the ear; but the ſoul is 
not touched with a repreſentation of diſpofi- 
tions which it never felt. 

Vet this conſideration ſhould not diſſuade and 
diſcourage us from attempting to recommend 
the ſame temper which St. Paul recommended 
to the Chriſtians to whom he addreſſed himſelf. 

Vorl. I. 2 If 
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If he thought it needful to require it, we are 
obliged to follow his method, and to infiſt upon 
every virtue, every accompliſhment, that con- 
ſtitutes the true character of a Believer. Nor 
ought we to deſpair of ſucceſs; for they who 
have not yet felt that fulneſs of joy which ariſes 
from hope, are able to feel the abſence and the 
want of it; and this may incite them to endea- 
vour to acquire it; and ſach endeavours, pro- 
perly purſued, will at length produce it. 
Indeed it ſeems ſtrange and unaccountable 
that perſons profeſſing themſelves Chriſtians 
ſhould not on ſome occaſions have caſt one 
thought towards heaven, and by the aſſiſtance 
of faith have contemplated upon the good 
things which God hath prepared for thoſe who 
ſerve him. Will they ſtay till Death comes 
to call them hence, and then lift up thoſe eyes 
which are ready to be cloſed, and raiſe thoſe de- 
fires which were never felt before, towards that 
better world to which hope ſhould daily direct 
the ſoul, as to its ſupreme good and ultimate 
view? Inſtead of deferring ſuch thoughts till 
they are neither fit for them, nor for any thing 
elſe, they ſhould fix their views upon that ſtate 
of peace and reſt, even whilſt it is, or ſeems to 
be afar off, and in the expectation of it antici- 
2 e 
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pate thoſe pleaſures which both content and 
purify. the ſoul, being ſpiritual like her: which 
alone can ſweeten all the bitterneſs of life, and 
be equal to thoſe: deſires that nothing leſs than 
immortality can perfectly ſatis 7. 
Too this happy ſtate St. Paul invites us, hen 
he exhorts us to rejoice in hope; that is; Let 
the hope of immortality dwell in your minds, 
and produce in you a pure and a conſtant joy. 

But that this hope may be acquired and pre- 
ſerved, theſe things are abſolutely requiſite; 
firſt, to meditate often upon immortality, ſo as 
never to loſe fight of it for a conſiderable time; 
ſecondly, to aſſure ourſe]ves of its truth and 
certainty, by the aſſiſtance of Reafon, and of 
Revelation; thirdly, to ſecure to ourſelves the 
poſſeſſion of it in due time, by a behaviour con- 
formable to the precepts of the Goſpel. For if 
we never contemplate upon this immortality, it 
can have no effect upon our mind; if we are not 
fully convinced of its certainty, it can afford no 
true and ſtable pleaſure and joy, but will make 
as feeble an impreſſion upon us as our roving 
imaginations, or waking dreams; and if we can- 
not have ' ſome expectation of poſſeſſing it, it 
muſt be, when it is called to mind, a ſource ra- 
ther of fear and anxiety than of complacency 
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and ſatisfaction. So then, he who would re- 
joice in hope, in the hope of immortality, muſt 
think of it; muſt believe it; and muſt expect it. 
Theſe: are three qualifications and conditions, 
which we will now take into conſideration; 
and, to uſe the words of St. Paul, May the God 
of hope fill us with all joy and peace in believ- 
ing, that we may abound in hope, through the 
power of the holy Ghoſt! 

I. The firſt occupation and duty of a Chriſ- 
tian is to think frequently of immortality. 
Many inducements there are to incline all per- 
ſons to look forward, and to anticipate future 
events of the favourable kind, unleſs ſuch evils 
as they know to be incurable leave no room for 
expectation. They who are diſappointed, un- 
ſucceſsful and uneaſy, and who feel nothing 
agreeable to their wiſhes in their preſent ſtate, 
often ſeek reſources of conſolation in the fa- 
vourable changes which time may bring forth. 
They fix upon that diſtant proſpect; they 
reckon upon better days to come, and they 
pleaſe themſelves with expectations, which per- 
haps they may never ſee accompliſhed. They 
have examples before their eyes of others who 
have been firſt depreſſed and then exalted; and why 


ſhould not the ſame thing happen to them? One 


may 
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may eaſily forgive them theſe pleaſing ideas, 
if they keep up the ſpirits from deſpondenee and 
deſpair, if they ſoothe and calm the melancholy 
paſſions, if they have nothing in them that 
wounds the innocence, nothing of the eriminal 
kind; although, in truth, their felicity is a ſort 
of illuſion, and their acquiſitions ate phantoms, 
which the buſy Imagination ene and un 
ns with equal facility. f e att Davaly 

In general, and for the Won part, it is Ad. 
verſity which ſeizes upon the Future, as Pro- 
ſperity dwells upon the Preſent. The. Serip- 
ture informs us that holy perſons of old turned 
their thoughts towards heaven' the moſt alſi- 
duouſly in the time of diſtreſs; that they lived 
and died in faith, not having received the pro- 
miſes, but having ſeen them afar off, and Were 
perſuaded of them, and embraced them, and 
confeſſed that they were ſtrangers and pilgrims 
on the earth; and deſired a- better and an'hea- 
venly country, and choſe rather to ſuffer afflic- 
tion than to enjoy the pleaſures of fin for a ſea- 
' ſon. The Pſalmiſt, after having prayed to God 
to hear his cries and to anſwer his ſupplications, 
after having reflected upon the proſperity of 
evil doers, to whom God ſeemed to have glven 
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up all the good things of this world for their 


lot and portion, comforts himſelf with the 
thoughts either of another and a better life, or 

of ſeeing better days in this life; for his words * 
will bear either ſenſe. As for me, ſays he, 1 
will bchold thy face in righteouſneſs ; I ſhall be 
ſatisſied, when I awake, with thy likeneſs. In 
another Pſalm, after having pathetically. de- 
plored his baniſhment, and his abſence from 


the Houſe of God, he hath recourſe to faith and 


hope, as to his only refuge; Why art thou caſt 
down, O my ſoul? and why art thou diſquieted 
within me? Hope thou in God; for I ſhall yet 
praiſe him, who 1s the health of 'my counte- 
nance and my God. In the perſon of Job, we 
havean example of faith and virtue tried to the 
uttermoſt, and coming off victorious. This 
holy man is perſecuted in his fortunes, in his 
family, in his body, forſaken of the world, for- 
ſaken of his friends, and in all appearance, for- 
ſaken of his God. He calls to his aſſiſtance 
that hope which conſcious innocence, and true 
faith, and ſincere piety can never entirely loſe. 
If my calamities follow one another, ſays he, 


like the waves of the troubled ſea, if my chil- 


dren die before e if a4 friends deſert me, yet 
J have 
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1. have a Deliverer who can neither die for 
change. I know that my Redeemer liveth, ? 
and that theſe eyes ſhall behold him. 
Thus it is; Calamities naturally inellne 4 
religious mind to ſeek in the Future thoſe con- 
ſolations which the Preſent refuſes, and to ad- 
mit and cheriſh the hope of immortality. It 
is too often obſervable that perſons ho enjoy 
a large portion of health and proſperity have 
leſs inclination, becauſe they ſeem to them- 
| ſelves to have leſs occaſion, to employ their 
thoughts in this ſerious way, Their adyan- 
tageous ſituation engroſſes their whole atten- | 
tion. Diſſipation and diverſions are enemies to 
ſober conſideration, and there is an irreligious 
as wellas a religious way of taking no thought 
for the morrow. But yet even theſe perſons, 
if they have, I will not ſay, ſome degree of 
faith, but ſome ſhare of common ſenſe, ſome 
{parks of natural reaſon ſufficient to diſtinguiſh 
them from the brutes, ſome kind of forecaſt 
and reflection, cannot be quite inſenſible of 
their precarious ſtate. The well-known inſta- 
bility of worldly poſſeſſions; and particularly'of 
health, which as to the preſent life is all in all, 
ſhould diſcourage them from truſting in an hap- 
mo which is neither ſolid nor certain, and 
7 4 incline 
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incline them to uſe the means which may. ſe- 
cure to them that life which. can never fail. 
Without this religious wiſdom they are every 
moment expoſed to ſee every object of their 
purſuit and their altection en and *. 
fake. them 1.1: 

For this reaſon our Lord; in the Goſpel pi pro- 
poſes to our conſideration the parable of a rich 
and worldly- minded man. And yet if by a 
parable we underſtand a mere fiction, it is 
ſcarcely a parable; it is rather a true ſtory, 
which is exemplified every day. This man 
finding himſelf poſſeſſor of great wealth, and of 
health to make uſe of it, propoſes to enjoy it to 
the utmoſt, and ſays to his ſoul; Soul, thou 
haſt much goods laid up far many. years; take 
thine eaſe, eat, drink, and be merry, He is 
not one of thoſe who make no other uſe of their 
poſſeſſions than, as Solomon ſays, to behold 
them with their eyes; who will neither be- 
ſtow them upon others, nor upon themſelves. 
His folly is not of that kind; and yet a folly it 
is; and his Maker ſays to, him; Thou fool; 
thou haſt goods, as thou ſayeſt, for many years; 
but thou haſt not life for many years: he who 
gave thee thy ſoul, will this night require it of 


thee, So is he who lay eth up treaſure for him- 
ſelf, 
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ſelf, and is not rich towards God. He alone 
can ſay to his ſoul, Thou haſt goods laid up 
for many years, who is able 1 n in hope, 
in the hope of immortality. Me 10 #1 
And indeed, ES Mt evra 
is another reaſon; to determine us to think of 
dur immortality. The days of our life are 
known to Him, who telleth the nurnber of the 
ſtars, and calleth them all by their names, ee 
foreſeeth all that ſhall befall each of us, and 
all that the revolutions of time ſhall bring forth. 
But having made us free and rational agents, he 
hath in ſome meaſure put it in our own power to 
lengthen our days by temperance and prudence, 
or to ſhorten them by folly and debauchery. 
In wiſdom and in kindneſs to us, he hideth 
from us that fatal and formidable moment 
which ſhall decide our eternal lot. But we 
know, concerning the period of life, all that we 
ought to know, that death is inevitable; and we 
are ignorant of what we ought to be ignorant, 
of that day and that hour; that under this un- 
certainty we may paſs through life with more 
tranquillity, and conduct it with the more li- 
berty and diſeretion, and neither neglect tlie 
care of our body, nor our worldly affairs; and 
that under the certainty of a diſſolution, we 

/ May 
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may attend to the conſequenees of it, and pay 
a juſt regard to our ſpiritual concerus. And as 
Joſeph, the wiſe Governor of Ægypt, in the 
years of plenty laid up in ſtore a proviſion far 
the years of famine; ſo man, who is born to 
die and to riſe again, ſhould ponder upon that 
great change which will befall him by 'a law 
which cannot be broken, and by a power which 
cannot be reſiſted. He that hath a due ſenſe 
of theſe things will not ſuffer a morning or an 
evening to paſs over his head without a thought 
of his latter- end, which for wiſe reaſons is hid 
den from his eyes; and for reaſons no leſs wile 
ſhould be ever preſent to his mind 
This to the careleſs and the 8 
will ſeem ſtrange advice. Such thoughits as 
theſe, they will ſay, are the ſuggeſtions of mere 
ſpleen and melancholy, or will be the ſure pro- 
ducers of it, It would caſt men into continual 
deſpondence and heavinefs of heart. To think 
of death daily, what is it but to die daily? And 
ſince we muſt die once, and only once, why 
ſhould we chuſe rather ta die a thouſand times? 
Be it ſo, They who do not like tothinkof death, 
let them think of immortality, which will an- 
ſwer all religious purpoſes as well. Let them 
conſider that q time is approaching when death 
| ſhall 
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ſhall be ſwallowed up in victory. By perform- 
ing their duty they may hope for that time, 
and ãn that hope the ſervants of God may rejoice. 
Jo anticipate future events of the agreeable 
kind, is one of thoſe diſpoſitions, Which are 
found in active and lively minds. Such for 
example is the love of honour, fame, reſpect, 
reputation, and glory, obſervable in perſons of 
a liberal and ingenuous ſpirit, which is a ſort 
of ſelf- love. Rigid and moroſe Moraliſts have 
treated ĩt as mere weakneſs and folly; but if it 
deſerves no commendation, it deſerves no reproof 
whilſt it is regulated by reaſon, becauſe it tends to 
the advantage of ſociety, it ſerves to many uſeful 
purpoſes, it excites to many profitable actions, 
and it is juſtified by the word of God, which pre- 
pounds it as one of the rewards of well- doing. 

A perſon who is ſmitten with this paſſion is 
pleaſed with the thought that his abilities, and 
his atchieyements of the learned, or the inge- 
nious, or the political, or the military, or the 
beneyolent and charitable kind, ſhall ſecure to 
him ages to GOING, and perpetuate his name and 
his memory. In imagination he poſſeſſes a re- 
nown which as yet exiſts not, and he hears the 
applauſe which grateful Poſterity will beſtow 
108 him. This certainly is a pleaſure, though 
; none 
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none of the moſt valuable. Ho much more 
ſatisfaction muſt it give to a ſervant of Chriſt 
to meditate upon the glorious immortality, not 
of his name, but of his foul; upon the appro- 
bation, not of mortal men; but of righteous 
Spirits, of holy Angels, of his Redeemer and 
Judge; and by faith to take poſſeſſion of thoſe 
treaſures, which neither ruſt nor moth can 
conſume, nor envious | +08 diſhoneſt men can 
ſteal away? | 

II. Hope thi 18 any is not TO 10 st. 
Paul. It is true, becauſe hope looks forward, 
and the preſent is no part of its object: when 
poſſeſſion comes, hope ceaſes. But hope of 
things not expected or believed, is a contradic- 
tion; for doubt and diſtruſt exelude hope. 
Therefore the ſecond duty of a Chriſtian, who 
is to rejoice in hope, is to be well aſſured of the 
reality of a future ſtate, Here F aith' is to be 
called in, and to perform her part; and the 
Grace of God muſt co- operate with her, even 
that influence of his holy Spirit, which he will 
not refuſe to thoſe who requeſt it of him, and 
ſeek not frivolous pretences to give way to 
diſtruſt or unbelief, 

The immortality of the ſoul is a truth of 
which there' are many proofs, proofs felt and 

acknow- 
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acknowledged by the wiſer Pagans, againſt 
which no arguments of was n can ever 
be produce. 

There are in the Univers two forts of ſub- 
ſtances, matter and ſpirit; and we plainly per- 
ceive two ſorts of qualities or attributes belong- 
ing to the one and the other, which cannot 
meet together in the ſame ſubſtance. None 
beſides Atheiſts will deny that God is a pure 
fpirit diſtinct from matter; and ſince it muſt be 
owned that there is ſuch a thing as ſpirit, we 
have no reaſon to ſuſpect that the human ſoul 
is not of that kind and order of beings, as all 
her operations ſhew, ſuch as life, and thought, 
and free agency; operations which cannot be- 
long to bodily ſubſtance, which has no activity, 
unity, and ſimplicity, but is for ever diviſible 
into ſmaller parts. 0 

The moral proofs of a future ſtate are ſtill 
plainer and ſtronger. If there be a Supreme 
Being, the Maker and Governor of the world, 
man is a creature accountable to his Creator; 
neither his vices nor his virtues can be over- 
looked by the Almighty, but will receive a ſui- 
table retribution. 1 

Thus Reaſon, even without the aſſiſtance of 


Reve lation, obliges us to follow the eternal rules 
of 
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of Morality : for if it be barely poſſihle that the 
ſoul is immortal, if there be no demonſtration 
of the contrary, as moſt aſſuredly there is not, 
man ought not to expoſe himſelf to future re- 
morſe and miſery of which he can ſee no end, 
for the ſake of pleaſures, falſely ſo called; in 
the poſſeſſion of which human happineſs can 
never conſiſt, and to renounce ſobriety, juſtice, 
and charity, which are real benefits, and give a 
ſolid and durable ſatis faction. 
Theſe diftates and deductions of Reaſon are 
fully confirmed by the ſurer teſtimony of Re- 
velation, which clearly eſtabliſhes the doctrine 
of everlaſting life, if we can unfeignedly aſſent 
to her authority. Here then we are to requeſt, 
in the words of St. Paul, that God the Father 
of glory would give us the ſpirit of wiſdom, 
the eyes of our underſtanding being enlightened, 
that we may know what is the hope of his 
calling. We are to join in that petition of the 
Diſciples to their Maſter; Lord, inoreaſe our 
faith. The deſires of too many are directed 
another way, and would willingly expreſs 
themſelves thus; Lord, increaſe our fortunes, 
give us the favour of the world, and new ac- 
quiſitions. Biit the Lord hath expreffly de- 
clatred that the life of man conſiſteth not in the 
abun- 
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abundance of the things that he poſſeſſetli; and 
Experience fully confirms his declaration. Both 
the religious and the ee can bear teſt. 
mon to its truth. | | n 

Believing then the Scriptures to be the wth 
of God, we ſhould carefully meditate upon 
them, and ſet before our eyes the behaviour of 
our Lord and of his Diſciples as examples to 
follow.” y | 
III. For, laſtly, if we hope to poſſeſs that 
immortality which Chriſt promiſes, we muſt 
perform what Chriſt requires; which compre- 
TEINS ER and works, belief and practice. 

As to points of belief, ſtrange have been the 
notions which Chriſtians in proceſs of time have 
adopted concerning them. A love of diſputing, 
of deciding, and of domineering, begat teligious 
controverſies, and religious controverſies begat 
new terms of Chriſtian communion ; many ob- 
ſcure, or unintelligible, ' or falſe and corrupt 

do&rines were impoſed upon the conſcience, 
and all hopes of ſalvation were made to depend 
upon them; no vices and erimes were thought 
lo certainly to exclude men from the kingdom 
of God, as the ſmalleſt deviations from this 
ſpeculative religion, deviations which were 


branded with the opprobrious title of Hereſies. 
It 
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It is the Church of Rome which hath en | 
this ſpiritual tyranny; to the utmoſt excels, -, 

This is not the faith of the Goſpel, which i: is 
plain and ſimple, which hath for.i its object a God 
and Father, a Redeemer, a ſanctifying Spirit, 
a Divine Law, a future ſtate, of rewards and 
corrections, a Saviour born, dying, riſing 
again, aſcending into heaven, and coming 
thence at the laſt day to judge mankind. "Theſe 
are efſential Articles of belief; and to receive 
theſe with ſubmiſſion and ſincerity, 1 is what 1 
call faith; and yet even this can hardly be 
called faith, unleſs it produces obedience. The 
faith which juſtifies and ſaves is ever repreſented 
in the Goſpel as an active principle, regulating 
the behaviour of a Believer, and bringing forth 
the fruits of righteouſneſs. Eternal life is the 
gift of God in the Goſpel; but it is given to 
thoſe only who live, not according to the fleſh, 
but to the ſpirit; and whoſoever hath this hope 
purifieth himſelf, as God is pure; for without 
holineſs no man ſhall the Lord. 

And now I propoſe to conclude with ſome 
neceflary remarks upon a duty which is fre- 
quently recommended in the New Teſtament, 
and faid to have been frequently practiſed by 0 
Diſciples and the firſt Chriſtians, namely, t 
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tejoice. in trials; templations; diſtreſies; afflic- | 


tions, tribulations, and. perſecutions. 23G” 
This precept hath ever been oonſidered by 


the profane and the irreligious, agabſurd and | | 
extravagant as requiring men to divelt-rhem- 


{elves of their own. nature, and to have neither 
paſſions nor feelings. Even tliey, who are by 


no means to be ranked amongſt the, ſcoffers, 


find 1 it difficult to give an unfeigned aflent tots 


and to hope to comply with it; and therefore 


are diſpoſed to explain it away. And indecd 
there are not wanting objections which may be 


urged againſt it. For it may be ſaid that in 
the New Teſtament there are frequent exhor- 
tations. to patience, contentment, and reſigna- 
tion in adverſity. Theſe diſpoſitions ſeem to 
contain all that ſhould be required of us, and 
all that we dan do. | Now theſe meek virtues 
may produce an even temper and a compoſure 
of mind, but nothing like joy or exultationg 
nothing of the cheerful kind. The example of 
our Saviour is alſs ſet before 1 us for our imita- 


tion; and if we ; conſider his behaviour under his 
ſulfetings, we ſee the moſt perfect reſignation⸗ 


but we ſee no rejoicing, Once it is recorded 
of him that he rejoiced, and that was when be- 


- 


holding the B who accompanied him, | 
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It is the Church of Rome which hath carried 
this ſpiritual tyranny; to the utmoſt exceſs. 

This is not the faith of the Goſpel, which is 
plain and ſimple, which hath for its object a God 
and Father, a Redeemer, a ſanctifying Spirit, 
a Divine Law, a future ſtate of rewards and 
corrections, a Saviour born, dying, riſing 
again, aſcending into heaven, and coming 
thence at the laſt day to judge mankind. Theſe 
are eſſential Articles of belief; and to receive 
theſe with ſubmiſſion and ſincerity, is what J 
call faith; and yet even this can hardly be 
called faith, unleſs it produces obedience. The 
faith which juſtifies and ſaves is ever repreſented 
in the Goſpel as an active principle, regulating 
the behaviour of a Believer, and bringing forth 
the fruits of righteouſneſs. Eternal life is the 
gift of God in the Goſpel; but it is given to 
thoſe only who live, not according to the fleſh, 
but to the ſpirit; and whoſoever hath this hope 
purifieth himſelf, as God is pure; for without 
holineſs no man ſhall the Lord. 

And now I propoſe to conclude with ſome 
neceflary remarks upon a duty which is fre- 
quently recommended in the New Teſtament, 
and faid to have been frequently practiſed by the 
Diſciples and the firſt Chriſtians, namely, to 
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tejoice in trials; temptations; diſtreſtes, afflic- 
tions, tribulations, and perſecutions. r 
This precept hath ever been. conſidered by 
the profanc and the irreligious ag abſurd and 
extravagant, as requiring men to diveſt-them- 
ſelyes of their own nature, and to have heitlier 
paſſions, nor feelings. Even they, who are by 
no means to be ranked amongſt the, ſcoffers, | 
find it difficult to give an unfeigned aflent to it; 
and to hope to comply with it ; and therefore 
are diſpoſed to explain it away. And indecd 
there are not wanting objections which may be 
urged againſt it. For it may be ſaid that in 
the New Teſtament there are frequent exhor- 
tations to patience, contentment, and reſigna- 
tion in adverſity. Theſe diſpoſitions. ſeem to 
contain all that ſhould be required of us, and 
all that we. can do. Now theſe meek virtues 
may produce an even temper and a compoſure 
of mind, but nothing like) Joy or exultation, 
nothing of the cheerful kind. The example of 
our Saviour is alſo ſet before 1 us for our imita- 
tion; and if we conſider his behaviour under his 
ſulfetings; we ſee the moſt perfect reſignation, 
but we ſee no rejoicing. Once it is recorded 
of him that he rejoiced, and that was when be- 
holding the Diſciples who accompanied him, | 
Vor- IJ. , 
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he confided the goodneſs of God towards 
men of a low fank and condition, neglected 


and deſpiſed by the world, but honeſt and well- 


Adliſpoſed peffons, to whom were revealed the 
myſteries of the Goſpel and the way of ſalva- 
tion, whilſt they were hidden from' the eyes of 
the wiſe and prudent in their own conceits. 
In that hour, fays St. Luke, Jeſus rejoiced in 
ſpirit, and faid, I thank thee, O Father, that 
thou haſt hid theſe things from the wiſe and 
prudent, and haſt revealed them unto babes. 
Here was joy; but it was not Joy in tribu- 
lations. 
* Chriſtians therefore may be inclined to think 
that the exhortation to rejoice in afflictions is 
one of thoſe ſtrong and figurative expreſſions 
which require great abatements, one of thoſe 
ſublimer and heroic duties, which are rather 
to be admired than practiſed, eſpecially in theſe 
days, when the faith and the hope and the 
zeal of Chriſtians is not ſo eminent as they 
were in the times of the infant Church, ſup- 
ported and animated by miraculous gifts, and 
extraordinary ſupplies of the holy Spirit. 


Na 1 ſhall readily grant to theſe objectors 


all that can fairly be required, that to rejoice 
at and in temporal eyils, is not within the 
7 | | power 
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power of human nature. But the text; upon 
which 1 have diſcourſed, is the key to open to 
us the true ſenſe of all ſuch pallages. Rejoice 
in hope, ſays the Apoſtle. S0 then ſtrictly and 
properly ſpeaking, it is not in tribulation chat 
Chriſtians can rejoice, but in the happy conſe- 
quences and the profitable effects of ſuch tribu- 
lation, in the reward which ſhall: be eh 
upon ſuch ſuffererse. 

And if we examine the ene, in 1 New 
Teſtament which recommend this joy and ex- 
ultation under temporal evils, we ſhall find that 
they relate chiefly to che ſufferings which men 
undergo, not as they are men, but as they are 
Chriſtians, for the ſake of a good conſcience, 
of their religion, and of their Lord and Maſter. 
And in this caſe, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is hope, 
or the expectation of a reward, that is the ob- 
ject of their joy. When you are afflicted for 
my ſake, ſays Chrift to his Diſciples, Rejoice : 
not becauſe you are afflicted, but becauſe you 

are afflicted for my ſake ; for great 1 is the re- 
ward that is laid up for you. 750 

As to the various calamities to which ve are 
obnoxious by the common courſe of things, 
patience and reſignation are rather required of 
us than joy. Indeed there is room here alſo 
ä | A'a 2 for 
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for ſome degree of en. when we have 
cauſe to think that they are fatherly corrections 
tending to our amendment, and trials which de- 
cently undergone ſhall be rewarded in the king- 
dom of heaven. 

The Writer of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews 
ſtates the matter juſtly, when he ſays; No 
chaſtening for the preſent ſeemeth joyous: but 
grievous: nevertheleſs afterwards it yieldeth 
the peaceable fruits of righteouſneſs to them 
that are exerciſed thereby. 

Amongſt the temporal evils to which we 
are expoſed, is the loſs of friends and near ro- 
lations, that tax which moſt of us pay for 
dwelling here any conſiderable time. In theſe 
trials, ſorrow will ariſe, and tears will flow. St. 
Paul ſets this alſo in a true light, requiring of 
us no Stoical indifference and unconcern. He 
gives us leave to be ſorrowful; and we could 
not help being ſo, whether he gave us leave or 
not. But he ſays; Sorrow not like the Pa- 
gans, like thoſe who have no-hope: for if we 
believe that Jeſus died and roſe again, even fo 
them alſo who ſleep in Jeſus will God bring 
with him; and ſo ſhall we ever be with the 
Lord. Wherefore comfort one another with 
the words. I ©; om nat) 
| Wt: SERMON 
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G thanks akpoys for all oy unto God 
and the Father, in the name of our Lord 


Toft vil. 


E are required in che Scriptures to ad- 
dreſs ourſelves to God in prayer or ſup- 
plication, and in thankſgiving. . The duty of 
prayer was conſidered in a former diſcourſe ; 
the duty 6f NY _— be our . 
os 

_ Giving thanks aways: * all e unto 
God and the nn in the name n our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt. 

It is Waden to prove dur the words, 
always, and for all things, ought' not to be 
interpreted too literally and rigorouſly, leſt per- 
| haps they ſhould be extended to impoſſibilities: 
but ĩt is very expedient to ſhew the full ſenſe of 
them, and to correct the mean and narrow 
2 notions 
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notions which many form to themſelves con- 
cerning this duty, - [Ov Se ON 

The acknowledgment and the returns which 

e oug bt to make to God for the favours 
which, we receive from him, are habitual gra- 
titude, and actual thankſgiving; and he who is 
deficient in neither, may be truly 900 to on 
thanks to God always. © is | 

Habitual gratitude requires, in the fel place, 
that we be acquainted with the benefits which 
our Creator hath conferred upon us; and as 
benefits increaſe in value by the dignity of the 
benefactor, by the unworthineſs of the re- 
ceiver, and by the eaſy terms upon which they 
are granted, we muſt have a competent know- 
ledge not only of the good things which we 
poſſeſs, but of the perfections of God, of our 
own defects, and of our Chriſtian duty. 

Thus at firſt ſight it appears that thankful- 
neſs to; God is of a more extenſive nature than 
careleſs and worldly-minded perſons imagine, 
and that it requires ſeveral things, which per- 
haps never once entered mto-their thoughts, 
It requires a knowledge which is not to be at- 
tained unleſs by ſerious reflection, by examin- 
ing ourſelves, our abilities, and our imperfec- 
tions, by meditating devoutly upon the vw 

| 0 
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of naturę and of providence, by ſtudying.4 the 
holy Scriptures, by earneſtly defiring and in- E. 
duſtriouſſy endeavouring to underſtand the re- 
ligion Which we profeſs... 

We are indeed ſurrounded with God O bene- 
fits; 'V and. ſome, of them will force themſelves 
ſometimes upon the obſervation of the, moſt 
indolent and inattentive: but the greater part 
of them will eſcape the notice of thoſe who 
make no uſe of their . reaſon and ſagacity any 
other way than in PrRUlng for their aa 
welfare. 

JI o know all that God hath done De. us, is 
not enough: it ſhews perhaps that we have a 
good underſtanding, not, that we have a good 
mind, It is the firſt ſtep towards thankfulneſs, 
and the foundation upon which it muſt be 
raiſed, 

Therefore, ſecondly, habitual gratitude con- 
1 in having a due ſenſe of all God's favours, 
and in efteeming them proportionably to their 
ſeveral degrees of value. 

The bleſſiugs of which we partake muſt be 
ſo fixed in our memory, and ſo affect us with 
admiration and love, that upon all proper occa- 
ſions we be diſpoſed to return our praiſes and 
acknowledgments. 


Aa4 | The 
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The bleſſings of God are all highly to be 
eſteemed; but ſome are more excellent than 
others; thoſe which relate to our ſouls are of 
greater importance than thoſe which are e- 
tended only to our bodies, and to our worldly 
circumſtances. Too many /perſons may he 
found, who are not altogether ungrateful, but 
very imperfectly and injudicioufly grateful to 
God, eſteeming health and ſtrength and plenty 
and ſucceſs above the hopes of eternal life, and 
the means of obtaining it. They rejoice more 
that they are men than that they are Chriſtians, 
and look upon God as their benefactor, rather 
becauſe he gives them the ſun, and-the rain, 
and fruitful ſeaſons, than becauſe he hath given 
them an immortal foul, and ſent his Son to 
redeem them, and offers his holy 51 to 
ſanctify them. N 2 
One bad conſequence of this Jow way of 

thinking, i is that when they loſe any of thoſe 
things, upon which they have ſet their affec- 
tions, and in which they make all their happi- 
neſs to conſiſt, they entertain injurious notions 
of God's wiſdom and goodneſs, and account 
themſelves unkindly overlooked, or | cruelly | 
pſed by Providence. Therefore, thirdly, ha- 
bitual gratitude 1 is decent with content- 


367 
edneſs in our nn in many reſpectz 
it may ſeem hard and in convenient. 
The grateful perſon hath often ſedately and 
judiciouſly examined the gifts of God, and 
having a reaſonable hope that he ſhall never loſe 
thoſe which are moſt valuable, he is not diſturbed 
if a ſmaller proportion of thoſe which are of 
an. inferior nature be conferred upon him. If 
riches fall not to his ſhare, or a ſtrong conſti- 
tution, or the favour of the world, he hath re- 
ceived underſtanding and immortality, he is a 
child of God, a member of the Church of 
Chriſt, and an heir of the kingdom of heaven. 
He knows therefore and he acknowledges that 
his Creator hath been moſt liberal and merciful 
to him, He believes that perfect geodneſs gives 
him eyery thing that is neceſſary, and with- 
holds from him only thoſe things which might 
be prejudicial to his true intereſt. The tempo- 
ral advantages which he enjoys not, are often 
beſtowed upon the moſt unworthy; therefore 
he concludes that their value is comparatively 
ſmall. They have been abuſed by many to 
their deſtruction, therefore he accounts himſelf 
happy, that he is not expoſed to thoſe tempta- 
tions. More health might have made him 
jntemperate; more wealth might have made him 
8. inſolent 
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inſolent and debauched ; more kindneſs from 
the world might have endeared the world too 
much to him. If he be infirm, he knows that 
the weakna{s of the body often conduceth to 
the healtli ef the ſoul; if his poſleſſions be 
ſmall, he knows that wiſdom and * peace love 
to dwell under homely roofs, and that Poverty 
is often the mother of induſtry and knowledge ; : 
if he bo little eſteemed by men, it is a motive 
to him to ſeck other and better friends, and to 
ſecure the | favour of God, and of thoſe good 
beings; with whom. he, hopes to dwell and to 
converſe hereafte.. 

Fourthly, habitual. exaticuds 3 in 
chearfully receiving thoſe temporal bleſſings 
which God offers to us, thoſe things which are 
plainly contrived and intended for our uſe and 
benefit. An exceſſive fondneſs of the world is, 
as we before obſerved, not reconcileable with 
gratitude. There ſeems to be alſo another ex- 
treme, an extreme ſcarcely conſiſtent with 
thankfulneſs, namely too great a contempt, or 
tear, or abhorrence of the world, and of thoſe 
temporal conveniences which are ſerviceable to 
us in our paſſage through it. We are indeed 
exhorted not to love the world; but by the 


2 — non humiles domos 
Faflidit, 


world, 
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world, which, we! muſt not love, is mearit the 
corrupted world; with its follies, vanities, errors 
and vices; not the world which 'Gadicreated; 
and every part of which he pronounced to be 
00d, The objects which ſurround ds ate 
made to ſerve us, to nouriſh and to refreſh us; 
and our ſenſes are fitted to receive agreeable 
impreſſions from them; and by theſe and other 
arguments drawn from the beautiful and uſeful 
frame of the univerſe and of all its parts, the 
goodueſs and the wiſdom. of the Maker are 
proved. It is therefore a gloomy and a moroſa 
ſort of religion, and a ſuperſtitious devotion, 
which ſuſpects theſe favours of providence to be 
no better than ſnares to our virtue, and enemies 
to our ſalvation, We read of many perſons, 
whoſe religious notions made them” fly the 
face of mankind, drove them from friends and 
relations and families to deſerts and dens, where 
they paſſed their ſolitary days in ſilence and 
hunger, in want and cold and nakedneſs: this 
they accounted, and this they taught others to 
account the height of devotion, and the per- 
fection of piety. Their intentions were pro- 
bably good, but their judgment was weak ; 


b See a law made againſt home of them, in Cod, I. x, Tit, xi. 
36. 


and 
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and their zeal ſeems'to have been of that kind 
which ſtands in need of the Phyſician, more 
_ of the Divine 
But this is an error to which we are gehe: 
rally little diſpoſed, and there is more danger of 
an intemperate abuſe, than of a ſcrupulous and 
ſuperſtitious rejection of the comforts and con- 
veniences of life; for which reaſon whatſoever 
is ſald againſt an injudicious, miſtaken, and 
exceſſive ſelf-denial, ſhould be ſaid with ſober 
care and caution, ſo that nothing may expreſs 
the leaſt approbation of that affection for things 
below, which inflames our paſſions, and weak- 
ens our reaſon, and produces à cold indif- 
ference for things ſpiritual and eternal. 
Fifthly: Habitual gratitude towards all per- 
ſons to whom we are obliged, requires a eonſtant 
deſire and endeavour of making a recompence, 
and of requiting one kindneſs with another. 
Such returns are due from us, not only to 
men, but to God himſelf. It is true indeed 
that we cannot be beneficial to God; we can 
remove no inconveniences from him who is ex- 
poſed to none, and we*can add no happineſs to 
him who poſſeſſeth all perfections. But God, 
by a moſt wonderful condeſcenſion, placeth us 
as it were almoſt upon the level with himſelf, 


as 
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as to giving and receiving: he repreſents him - 
ſelf as honoured, ſerved, pleaſed; and delighted 
with our thankfulneſs ; he hath ſubſtituted out 
fellow-creatures in his room, to accept our 
beneficence, and he declares that what good 
ſoever is done to them, is alſo done to him, and 
that thereby he becomes our debtor. There- 
fore habitual gratitude to God will excite us to 
contribute all that lieth in our power towards 
the proſperity of all men, to promote the wel- 
fare of their ſouls and bodies by inſtruction, by 
reproof, by commendation and encouragement, 
by acts of conſolation. and of n and by 
ſetting a good example. . _- 

_ Laſtly; habitual gratitude is a eig _ 
lively perſuaſion that the utmoſt returns which 
we can make to God, fall infinitely ſhort of his 
loving-kindneſs towards us. All that we can 
do. is at the moſt to offer up to him what, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, is his own. We can dedicate 
nothing to him and his ſervice, unleſs our ſouls 
which he hath made and redeemed, our poſ- 
ſeſſions which he gave us, and our good actions 
which without his aſſiſtance we could never 
have accompliſhed. Nothing is entirely our 
| own, and produced without his concurrence, 
n our ſins; and they indeed are too nu- 
i. maerous, 
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merous, and ſully our beſt performances. The 
| conſideration: of them, and of the goodneſs and 
long-ſutfering of God ſhould excite.in us a ſor- 
row that we have not been more dutiful ſer- 
vants, and a confeſſion of our own unworthi - 
neſs. This is humility, which will always 
accompany: true gratitude; and where this is 
wanting, no duty towards God can be wnd 
diſcharged, 

Such is the n ae are * effects of 
habitual gratitude, which is the moſt important 
and valuable part of thankſgiving, and without 
which all verbal acknowledgments are formal 
and inſincere. Theſe ought indeed to be 
joined, and theſe will be joined to gratitude; 
they are the natural offspring of a well - diſpoſed 
heart, which muſt expreſs its ſenſe of benefits 
by. praiſe and adoration of the: great Cauſe from 
which they flow. It is therefore our duty to 
give thanks to God, and to give thanks to him 
always, according to the direction of the 
Apoſtle; by which is meant that we muſt do 
it upon all proper occaſions, and that we muſt 
not ſuffer any conſidd able portion of our time 
to paſs away not thus employed. We ought 
to praiſe him publicly in the congregation of 
the righteous, in the aſſemblies of our fellow 

| Chriſtians, 
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Chriſtians, in our own families alſo, and in 
our more private retirement. When we wake 
in the morning, our firſt thoughts' are due to 
him, Who hath raiſed us from the death of 
ſleep to à kind of new being, and ſends us out 
to our accuſtomed octupations, who took care 
of us whilſt we could do nothing for ourſelves, 
and had refigned up our ſenſes,” and lay loſt in 
ſilent forgetfulneſs. When the evening calls 
us to reſt, the dangers which we have eſcaped, 
the buſineſs which we have finiſhed; the expe- 
rience which we have acquired, the itmprove- 
ment which we have made, require 4 return of 
acknowledgment and praiſe. When we re- 
ceive our. daily bread, we ought not to forget 
at whoſe charge we are maintained; and who it 
is that gives us a power to procure it, and to 
receive refreſhment and pleafure from it. 

The ſecond part of the text directs us to give 
thanks to God for all things, that is for all the 
good things which he beſtows upon us. Theſe 
we thall find to be very numerous and extenſive, 
and to comprehend almoſt every thing that be- 
falls us and relates to ds, except out tranſgteſ- 
ſions. That we may form to ourſelves a clearet 
notion of them, it is beſt to divide them into ſe- 
veral claſſes. The gifts of God them are thofe 
l 5 which 
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which we receive as we are men, or as we are 
Chriſtians, or as we are members of ſociety ; 
after which may be conſidered thoſe which be- 
long more particularly to our own parſons. 
As we are men, we have received from God 
a rational and immortal ſoul made in his image, 
and having ſome bright characters of his divine 
nature impreſſed upon it, ſuch as freedom, ſelf- 
motion, power, activity; we receive dominion 
over the inferior creation, a capacity of diſcern- 
ing between good and evil, and of making a-pro- 
per choice, à body wiſely. and wonderfully 
formed, in which the ſoul is lodged; ſenſes 
and innumerable objects to exerciſe and enter - 
tain them, the earth to feed us, the light of hea- 
ven to ſhine upon us, a regular return of day 
and night, of ſeaſons and years. Theſe bleſ- 
ſings of Providence are not to be overlooked 
becauſe they are common, but deſerve our 
grateful acknowledgments, 

As Chriſtians, we have received. ; a oa diſ- 
covery of our duty, and of a future ſtate, a 
promiſe of divine aſſiſtance in time of need, 
through the whole courſe of our lives, of for- 
giveneſs upon our amendment, and of eternal 
happineſs upon our perſeverance, not in fault- 
leſs obedience, but in ſincere. endeavours to 

e improve 
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improve in knowledge and virtue, and to per- 
form the feaſonable ſervice which is required 
from us; Thie advantages of Chriſtianity 1 
have here contracted into few words, but they 
are ſuch as no heart cat duly coneeive, no 
tongue cat fully utter. The ' writers of the 
New Teſtament ſeem to labour for expreſſions, 
and to have found themſelves unable to con- 
vey to us in proper language the ſentiments of 
a heart overflowing with joy and gratitude, 
when they ſpeak of the love of God manifeſted 
in Jeſus Chriſt, Whoſoever rightly under- 
ſtands, and duly conſiders this divine love, will 
in ſome degree be affected like them, will be 
ſenſible that he can be no good Chriſtian who 
returns not frequent thanks to God that he is a 
Chriſtian; and will wiſh that he were like one 
of tlioſe active Creatures, mentioned in the Re- 
velation, who reſt not day and nighit, and ate 
occupied in giving glory and honour, and bleſ- 
ſing and praiſe to Him that fitteth upon the 
throne, and to the Lamb for ever and ever. 

The benefits of which we are or may be 
partakers by the Goſpel, are repreſented by the 
ſacred writers as the beſt of God's gifts, the 
moſt tmeſtimable bleflings, and conſequently 
as the principal objects of Chriſtian' gratitude: 
* Bb and 
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and therefore, as our Saviour hath taught us, 
when we pray to God, to pray in his name; 
ſo the Apoſtle informs us that when we return 
- praiſe to God, we ſhould likewiſe give thanks 
to him in the name-of Jeſus Chriſt. 

To return thanks to God in the name of 
Chriſt, is in effect to declare our faith and con- 
fidence in Chriſt, as in our mediator and re- 
deemer, our high prieſt and interceſſor; it is 
to expreſs our humility, and to own that we 
could reaſonably expect no good but through 
him ; it is to acknowledge that of all the fa- 
vours which God confers upon us, thoſe which 
we receive as Chriſtians are the moſt to be 
eſtcemed, and ſhould ever have the uppermoſt 
place in our thoughts. 

As members of ſociety, we have received the 
ſingular advantage of birth and' education in a 
country, where Chriſtianity is better taught, 
and better underſtood than in many other 
Chriſtian nations; where the form of govern- 
ment, in the main, is mild and moderate; 
where there is, amongſt the ſober and the bet- 
ter ſort, a ſpirit of charity, and a love and re- 
ſpe& for things which are praiſeworthy ; and 
where, though it muſt be confeſſed that there 
is much folly, and much wickedneſs, (as in 

what 
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what nation is there not?) yet examples of © 
piety, of probity, of prudence; of knowledge, 


and of liberality are not unfrequent. So that 
if we ſee many, whoſe errors and vices we 


ought to deplore and avoid, we ſee others, 
whoſe good qualities we ought to honour and 


imitate. 

Hence ariſeth a debt of gratitiide both to 
God, and to our country. Gratitude is due to 
God, whoſe good providence hath eauſed us to 
receive our being, where, if we had the earth 
to chuſe out of, and were wiſe enough to know 


our own intereſt, we ſhould deſire to be placed, | 


and who hath hitherto favourably protected 
and preſerved this nation. Gratitude is due to 
our country, from which we receive fo many 
advantages, and whoſe proſperity we ought 
with all our power to promote. We cannot 


more effectually contribute to its welfare, than 


by promoting virtue and religion, and by ex- 
erting our utmoſt endeavours to diſcourage and 
ſuppreſs vice in ourſelves, and in all thoſe over 
whom we have any influence and authority: 

for whatſoever ſome lewd and profane perſons 
have pretended to the contrary, vice is no more 
beneficial to the body politic of the nation, 
than it is to the body of the ſinner, but hath a 
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; natural tendency and a fatal power to under- 
mine and deſtroy the health and ſtrength of the 
moſt flouriſhing kingdoms. Private vices, , ſay 
theſe men, are public benefits. They might : as 
well fay that if all the inhabitants had the 
plague, the nation would be healthy ; and if 
they were all beggars, the nation would be 
rich. 

Public and national advantages and bleſſings, 
r public acknowledgments and thankſ- 
givings. Such acts of devotion are highly pro- 
per, as they are acts of gratitude, and as they 
conduce to keep up a ſenſe of our weakneſs and 
dependence, and right notions of God, as of the 
ſupreme Governor of the world. To allow God 
to be the Creator, but not the Ruler of all, and 
to aſcribe events to Nature, to Chance, to 
Fate, to Fortune, and to human Power, this 
is worſe than ignorance, it is irreligion. The 
Second Cauſes which produce health or fick- 
neſs, plenty or poverty, peace or war, as the 
elements, earth, air, fire, and water, the friend- 
thip or the enmity of other nations with whom 
we have to do, the operation of ſpiritual agents, 
good or bad, who are inviſible to us, theſe are 
all the ſervants, the miniſters, and the inſtru- 


ments of the Moſt High, exccuting his will, 
and 


* 7 
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and carrying on the plan of his eternal Provi- 
dence. It is with ſtrict truth, as well as with 
| poetical elegance, that the Plalmiſt repreſents | 
heaven and earth, ſun and moon, fire and hail, 
ſuow and vapour, wind and ſtorm, obeying his. 
decrees, and fulfilling his word, 3 
Proſperity and adverſity proceed from * pe, 
and: are connected with moral purpoſes ; they | 
are encouragements, or recompences, or trials, 
or warnings, or corrections, or puniſhments, all 
intended for wiſe and good ends. b 
The advantages of which we partake, as men, 
as Chriſtians, as members of ſociety, remind 
us that we ought to give thanks to God, not 
only for all things, but for all men. We are 
intereſted in the welfare of mankind, more 
particularly in the proſperity of our fellow 
Chriſtians, our countrymen, our friends and 
relations. We are indebted to ſociety for 
moſt of the conveniences of life, and for the 
means of improving our underſtanding, and 
acquiring wiſdom and virtue: therefore we 
are bound in gratitude. to bleſs and praiſe God | 
for the benefits which he imparts to others, 2 | 
Charity and humanity will alſo teach us to 5 
| rejoice at the favours which any being re- 
celyes from his bountiful Bene factor, and to 
B b 3 Join 
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join with all the good and grateful part of the 
creation in celebrating our rer parent and 
protector. | | | 
Tue favoyrs of proyidence, which in a more 
particular manner relate to our own perſons, 
are beſt known to each of us, and it is the 
duty of every one to acquaint himſelf with 
them, and to return his praiſes for them, for 
the deliverances from danger which have been 
afforded to him, for the good offices which he 
hath received from others, for that portion of 
underſtanding, judgment, ſagacity, memory, 
ſkill, knowledge, health, ſtrength, and conve- 
nicnces which he poſſeſſes, 

I have now, I think, made general and 
particular mention of the things for which 
returns of gratitude are due to Almighty God, 
except adverſity, concerning which a doubt 
may juſtly be made whether it be a proper 
cauſe of thankſgiving. 5 

When \ we conſider that the evils of life are 
ſometimes very afflicting and grievous, and that 
thankſgiving implies in it joy and ſatisfaction, 
it ſeems hard to reconcile. grief and pleaſure, 
and to require of men that they ſhould think 
thoſe circumſtances to be bleſſings, which hu- 


man nature and innocent inclinations teach 
N aD them 
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them to ſhun and to alter when it is in their 
power. In extreme calamities, a decent re- 1 
ſignation, an humble patience, a calm and 
compoſed ſubmiſſion to the will of God, ſeeme 
to be the utmoſt effort of Chriſtian fortitude 
and faith. But reſignation, patience, and 
ſubmiſſion have in them no exultation and cheer- 
fulneſs. ff 

On the other bund it 1s ein affirmed 
in Scripture that temporal and tranſitory evils 
often produce great and laſting advantages, 
that God chaſtens and corre&s thoſe in whom 
he moſt delights, that to ſuch perſons all 
things work together for good, and that vir- 
tue thus tried and exerciſed ſhall be recom- 
penſed with the higheſt honours in the king- 
dom of heaven; the conſequence of which 
doctrines ſeems to be that adverſity, as it is a 
help to reform and improve the ſoul, an indi- 
cation of God's favour, and an earneſt of fu- 
ture happineſs, ſhould be received by a Chriſ- 
tian not only with . but with thankſt 
giving. 

Thus much howſoever is undoubtedly true, 
that a good man in the Joweſt ſtate will have 
continual reaſon to praiſe God for many in- 

Bbd4.: - eſtimable 
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eſtimable benefits which no calamities can 
leſſen : they, cannot deprive him of an immor- 
tal ſoul, of the benefits of Chriſt's death, of the 
kind influences of the holy Spirits: and * an 
' inheritance in heaven. 

A good man will always have 00 to 
bleſs God, if not for his afflictions, yet for 
thoſe gracious declarations which God hath 
made that he deals thus with his beloved chil- 
dren, that he will never forſake them, or ſuffer 
them to be tried beyond their ſtrength, aud 
that they ſhall ſoon enter into a ſtate of unin- 
terrupted peace, 

He will have cauſe to be thankful, af not 
for his afflictions, yet for the good effects ariſing 
from them, and gratefully to conſider that he 
is removed from temptations which have been 
the ruin of many in more flouriſhing cir- 
cumſtances, that he hath no violent affections 
for the vanities and follies of this world, that 
as his treaſure is not here, his heart alſo is not 
here, and he is ready to depart 98 his E 
ſhall call him. 

We are aflured that all things ſhall work 
together for good to thoſe who love and ſerve 
God. Such perſons therefore, whatſoever their 

condition 
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condition and their circumſtances be, can 
never want cauſes of gratitude towards Him, 
who even out of trouble can produce peace, 
and whoſe very corrections * acts of kindneſs 


and mercy. ; 
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SERMON XIX.. 
1 
Jonx Xi. 21. 


Peter ſaith to Feſus, Lord, and what ſhall this 


man do? Feſus ſaith unto him, If I will that 
he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? 


Follow thou me, 


HIS chapter contains a very intereſting 


2 


account of ſome of the laſt words and 


actions of our Saviour upon earth, after his re- 
ſurrection and before his aſcenſion. 


He had already, as St. John ſays, beſides 


ſome other appearances to this or that perſon, 
ſhewed himſelf twice to the body of his diſ- 
ciples, and afterwards he ſhewed himſelf again 
to them, at the ſea of Tiberias. 

Seven of them, of whom St. Peter was one, 


went to catch fiſh in the evening, and tarried out 
all 


= 
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all night. In the morning Jeſus ſtood on the 
ſhore, and they knew him not. He aſked 
them, Children, have ye any food? They 
anſwered him, No. He calls them children, 
and ſpeaks with affection and authority, as a 
father and a maſter, giving them cauſe to ſuſ- 
pect that he was no ordinary perſon, though 
unknown, and to make them the more ready to 
obey his orders. For he ſaid to them, Caſt the 
net on the right {ide of the boat, and ye ſhall 
find. They caſt therefore, and now they 
were, not well able, to draw it along for the 
multitude. of fiſhes; and yet the net was not 
broken, when they brought it to fhore. + 
Upon this, St. John ſaid to the reſt, This is 
the Lord. He had good reaſon to think fo, 
both on account of the miraculous draught, 
and becauſe Chriſt had wrought the very ſame 
miracle orice before in behalf of him, and of 
tome of the diſciples now preſent. 
Peter therefore, more impatient than the reſt 
to ſee his Maſter, - immediately caſt himſelf 
into the ſea, to go to him; and the other diſ- 
ciples followed in the ſhip. When they came 
to ſhore, they found that Jeſus had miracu- 
loufly provided a dinner for them there, of fiſh 
Luke v. 1; &. 


3 and 
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and bread; and he called, them to rag and ft 
down to dinner with . 5 44 
That they ſhould have toiled i in vain dating 
Chriſt's, abſence, and have had ſuch wonderful 
ſucceſs at his command, this was an intimation 
to them that weak and inſufficient as they 
were of themſelves, yet when they ſhould be 
appointed to be fiſhers of men, they with 
Chriſt's aſſiſtance ſhould be moſt een 
preachers of the Goſpel. 

And as it is probable. 15 they betook them- 
ſelves at this time to their old occupation of 
fiſhing, through mere poverty, and to ſupply 
their preſent want of neceflaries, Chriſt by this 
miraculous. draught enabled them to maintain 
themſelyes without farther labour, at Jeruſa+ 
lem, till the Holy Ghoſt ſhould deſcend _ 
them, and fit them for their miniſtry, : 

Chriſt, after his reſurrection, had ſhewed 
himſelf to Peter twice before this, and Peter 
knew that Chriſt had forgiven him his denial 
of him; and indeed at the time when Chriſt 
foretold him his fall, he alſo foretold him his 
repentance and his futfire perſeverance. There- 
fore Peter was. not afraid of haſtening into his 
preſence and converſing familiarly with him. 

, , But 
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But he had two rebukes to undergo ſtill, as s it 
appears from the ſequel. 

When they were at dinner, none of the diſ- 
ciples, ſays St. John, durſt aſk Chriſt, Who 
art thou? knowing that it was the Lord. 
They durſt not aſk him, becauſe they had ſuf- 
ficient evidence from his deeds, and from his 
words, and becauſe they feared leſt he ſhould 
ſharply rebuke them for their unbelief, if they 
expreſſed any doubt of it. Probably there was 
an alteration in his perſon and countenance, 
and he had a more majeſtic aſpect now than 
before his death. 

When they had dined, Chriſt addreſſed him- 
ſelf thus to Peter; Simon, ſon of Jonas, loveſt 
thou me more than theſe? More than theſe; 
that is, ſay * ſome Expoſitors, more than theſe 
nets, theſe fiſhing boats, and theſe worldly oc- 
cupations, I think that can hardly be the 
meaning; it is too cold and flat, and Petet 
might love Jeſus more than theſe things, and 
yet not love him much. More than theſe ; 
that is, more than theſe my diſciples who are 
here preſent. Chriſt's words may be thus in- 
terpreted and explained; 

| Whitby, 


Thou 
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y Thou didſt ſay to me, on the night when 1 
was betrayed, Although all thy diſciples ſhould 
forſake thee, yet will I never forſake thee ; I 
will live, and I will die with thee; which 
was in effect to pretend that thou didſt love me 
more than they : and now thou haſt haſtened 
before them all to come through the ſea to me. 
I aſk thee therefore, Doſt thou indeed love me 
more than theſe my diſciples love me? | 

Peter anſwered, Lord thou knoweſt that I 
love thee. He would not preſume to ſay, I love 
thee more than theſe ; he remembered his own 


- former weakneſs ; but he affirmed that he did 


ſincerely love Chriſt ; h Os Feed my 
lambs, 

He aſked him a ſecond time, - Loveſt thou 
me? without adding the former words, more- 
than theſe. Peter returned the ſame anſwer, 
and Chriſt replied again, Feed my ſheep. 
He repeated the fame queſtion a third time. 
Peter was grieved at the threefold repetition, 
which looked as if Chriſt diſtruſted his ſin- 
cerity, or foreſaw his falling from his duty 
once more; and he ſaid fervently, Lord, thou 
knoweſt all things, thou knoweſt that I love 
thee. And Chriſt again repeated, Feed my ſheep, 

This 
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This was arcbike-for his threefold Genial of 
gi ng and Peter could not fail to under- 
ſtand it fo. But though Ke was diſquieted and 
afflicted at it, yet he ſaw plainly that it was 
not the angry upbraĩding of an offended Maſter, 
who intended to take a final leave of his old 
ſervant, and to employ him no more; but that 
it Was a moſt gentle and an oblique reprimand, 
mixed with much tenderneſs and kindneſs, and 
a ſure indication that his fall was forgiven him, 
and that he was reinſtated in full favour and 
truſt, ſince Chriſt not only thus inquired into 
the ſincerity of his love, but laid upon him a 
threefold command to feed his flock. 

In the conduct of Chriſt, as it is repreſented 
to us in the Goſpel, we cannot but obſerve his 
great condeſcenſion, compaſſion, and lenity 
towards penitent ſinners. He never uſes an 
angry or a harſh expreſſion on ſuch occaſions, 
but declares both himſelf and his heavenly 
Father ever ready to give a kind reception to all 
fuch perſons, when they return to their duty. 

Amazingly abſurd is the argument which 
the Church of Rome builds upon, Chriſt's com- 
mand to Peter to feed his flock, when they in- 
fer from it the Pope's unlimited dominion over 
IP the 
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the Chriſtian world in ſpirĩtuals and temporals, 


his ſupremacy, and his infallibility. St. Peter 
upon a certain occaſion ſaid to Chriſt; + Lord, 
here are two ſwords. Some Romiſh writers 
have inferred. from theſe words, that the Pope 
hath two ſwords committed to him, or a tem- 
poral and a ſpiritual weapon, with which he 
can deſtroy both ſoul and body of thoſe who. 
refuſe; to acknowledge his dominion. Again, 
becauſe. Aa: voice ſaid to Peteꝝ an a viſion, Ariſe, 
kill and gat, the ſarne men have concluded that 
the Pope hath a right to extirpate and conſume 
all that reſiſt his pleaſure, be they particular 


perſons, or whole nations; be they 12 
men, or kings and magiſtrates. 
Such high powers and privileges the "A 


it, ſeetns, enjoys as Chriſt's Vicegerent, as 
Biſhop of Rome, and as ſucceſſor to St. Peter; 
to St. Peter, who neither had juriſcliction given 


him over the other Apoſtles, nor ever exerciſed 
ſuch dominion, nor indeed ever was Biſhop of 
Rome. Theſe claims and interpretations of tho 
ward of God are ſo childiſh and ſo abominable, 


as ſcarcely to deſerve a confutation; but the con- 
troverſies between tlie Roman Church and the 


Prateſtant Churches have neceſſitated the latter 
to expoſe theſe: and many other infamous de · 
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This was a rebuke for his threefold denial of 
His maſter, and Peter could not fail to under- 
ſtand it fo. But though Ke was diſquieted and 
afflicted at it, yet he ſaw plainly that it was 
not the angry upbraiding of an offended Maſter, 
who intended to take a final leave of his old 
ſervant, and to employ him no more; but that 
it was a moſt gentle and an oblique reprimand, 
mixed with much tenderneſs and kindneſs, and 
a ſure indication that his fall was forgiven him, 
and that he was reinſtated in full favour and 
truſt, ſince Chriſt not only thus inquired into 
the ſincerity of his love, but laid upon him a 
threefold command to feed his flock. 

In the conduct of Chriſt, as it is repreſented 
to us in the Goſpel, we cannot but obſerve his 
great condeſcenſion, compaſſion, and lenity 
towards penitent ſinners. He never uſes an 
angry or a harſh expreſſion on ſuch occaſions, 
but declares both himſelf and his heavenly 
Father ever ready to give a kind reception to all 
fuch perſons, when they return to their duty. 

Amazingly abſurd is the argument which 
the Church of Rome builds upon, Chriſt's com- 
mand to Peter to feed his flock, when they in- 


fer from it the Pope's unlimited dominion over 
the 
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the Chriſtian world in ſpirituals and temporals, 
his ſupremacy, and his infallibility. St. Peter 
upon a certain occaſion ſaid to Chriſt, Lord. 
here are two ſwords. Some Romiſh writers 


have inferred. from theſe words, that the Pope 
hath two ſwords committed to him, or a tem- 
poral and a ſpiritual weapon, with which he 


can deſtroy both ſoul and body of thoſe who. 


refuſe to acknowledge his dominion. Again, 
becauſe. a voice ſaid to Pete in a viſion, Ariſe, 
kill and eat, the ſame men have concluded that 
the Pope hath a right to extirpate and conſume 
all that reſiſt his pleaſure, be they particular 
perſons, or whole nations; be they . 
men, or kings and magiſtrates. 

Such high powers and privileges the Pope, 
it ſeetas, enjoys as Chriſt's Vicegerent, as 
Biſhop of Rome, and as ſucceflor to St. Peter ; 


to St. Peter, who neither had juriſdiction given 


him over the other Apoſtles, nor ever exerciſed 
ſuch dominion, nor indeed ever was Biſhop of 
Rome. Theſe claims and interpretations of the 
word of God are ſo childiſh and ſo abominable, 
as ſcarcely to deſerve a confutation j but the con- 
troverſies between tlie Roman Church and the 
Prateſtant, Churches have neceſſitated the latter 
to expoſe theſe and many other infamous de- 
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vices of the ſame ſtamp. Indeed when we 
conſider the character and conduct of many of 
theſe Biſhops of Rome, as it is repreſented by 
writers of their own communion, we find that 
they have acted juſt as if Chriſt had not ſaid to 
them, Feed my ſheep; but, Fleece my ſheep, 
and devour my ſheep; and ve muſt of neceſſity 
account them the true vicegerents of him, who 
is called, The God of this world, who was a 
liar and a murderer. from the beginning. 

Feed my ſheep, ſays Chriſt to Peter. This 
is an office Which was common to Peter 
with the other Apoſtles,” and is an office of la- 
bour and diligence, and is alſo an office of 
dignity. In a ſpiritual ſenſe it may be con- 
ſidered as a Princely office, for Princes of old 
were called Shepherds or Paſtors of the People; 
ſich they are, or ſuch they ought to be; and 
our Saviour takes this name, and calls himſelf 
the good Shepherd, by way of eminence, who 
not only feeds and protects his ſheopy wn lays 
down- his. life: for the ſheep. - 

The Apoſtles, as we find, had an inn 
5 chat their Maſter would erect a temporal king- 
dom, and that they under him ſhould: enjoy a 
© ſhare of temporal power and proſperity. But 
he frequently toak oecaſion to inform them that 
* he 
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upon this occaſion, he proceeds to foretell to 


Peter how he ſhould end his days, and what 


he ſhould ſuffer from tyrannical TG: for 
his Maſter's fake. - 


Verily, verily I ay unto thee, wh * waſt 
young, thou girdedſt thyſelf, and walkedſt 
whither thou wouldſt; but when thou ſhalt be 


old, thou ſhalt ſtretch forth thy hands, and an- 


other ſhall gird thee, and carry thee where 
thou wouldſt not. This ſpake he; lignifying 


by what death he ſhould-glority God. 


. - Chriſt, took many; occaſions to confirm his 


prophetic office and character, by convincing 
his friends and his foes that future events were 


. known: to him; and he no told Peter what 
hold befall him in this world, a prediction 
_ .ov& which St. John, who recorded this converſa- 


tion, lived to ſeg the accompliſument. 
„Chriſt's words to Peter may be thus under- 


tod Thon didſt once promiſe that thou 
wWaulqſt lay den thy life for my ſake; and then 
rthy courage failed thee. But achat chou lidſt 
pesform: hereafter. In 


n thou ſhalt p 
Ccz2 thy 


| he had no ſuch. views and deſigus, that his king- 
dom was not of this world, and that they had 
no better uſage to expect ftom wicked men 
than he himſelf had experienced. And now 
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thy old days thou ſhalt be uſed by wicked men 
as T haye been; thou ſhalt be treated as a male- 
factor, be ſeized, and bound, and led away, and | 
dio my true diſciple and faithful mattyr. 
This was to St. Peter a full aſſurance that 
he ſhould never more'deſert his Maſter, and in 
that reſpect it muſt have been matter of ſup- 
port and conſolation to him. To nuny ef us 
Chriſtians it is much to be feared that ſueli a 
prediction of martyrdom would rather be mat 
ter of conſternation and trouble; and indeed 
tuch ſufferings are always unacceptable to hu- 
man nature, and our Saviour himſelf intimates 
as much when he ſays, Another ſhall carry 
thee whither thou wouldſt not, that i is, to bo 
put to a violent death, Which no man would 
chuſe, if he could avoid it with a ſafe con- 
ſcience. But Peter, beſides natural courage, 
of which he had a great ſhare, had alſo the 
powerful aid of the holy Spirit, and a full con- 
viction of the truth of the Goſpel, and A clear 
aſſurance of paſſing from death to life, and of 
dwellitig for ever in heaven with his Lord and 
Maſter, Who had himſelf triumphantly over- 
come death and the grave. This ſurely was 
mtneiere to Tuppott him and it would be ſuf 


felbae Oy any fan and to make him 
7 willing 
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willing to leaye this world, and to die in any 
manner, for ſuch a cauſe," and with fuch a cert 
tain proſpect of glory ang immortality. *. 
When Chriſt; had ſpoken theſe things, bs 
ſaid to Peter, Follow nee, 
Follow me:; theſe words are NE of 60 
ſenſes. Follow, me, in the figurative ſenſe, is 
Walk in my ſteps and after my example, as 
my diſciple, the preacher of my Goſpel, the 
ſhepherd of my flock, and my faithful Martyr. 
Follow me, in the literal ſenſe, means, Come 
along with me. In this ſenſe Peter underſtood 
it; for Chriſt, when he ſpake thus, aroſe and 
left the company, and Peter ſuppoſed that bis 
Maſter had ſomething more to ſay to him in 
private. So he aroſe and followed him. Turn- 
ing back. he ſaw John, who, unwilling to be 
ſeparated from Chriſt ſo ſoon, followed them 
both. Upon this his inquiſitiye and forward 
temper led him to aſk, Chriſt | an improper 
queſtion; Lord, ſaid he, What ſhall this man 
do? That is; Thou haſt told me what is to 
befall me in my old age: tell us what ſhall. 
befall this my friend and fellow diſciple. Jeſus 
replied, If 1 will that, he tarry till 1 come 
what 1 Is that to thee ? F ollow thou me, 
. * Chriſt 
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Chriſt at different times had Aiſcourfed to his 
diſciples about his coming again, and the de- 
ſtruction of the Jewish. nation, and the end of 
the world, and the reſurrection of the dead, 
and the final judgment, and ſaid that he ſhould 
come before that generation were paſſed away. 
Therefore it ſeems at firſt, and for ſome time, 
to have been a prevalent opinion amongſt his 
followers that the end of all hings was at 
hand; and theſe ſayings of Chriſt were not 
fully cleared up till after the deſtruction of Je- 
ruſalem, and then it appeared that Chriſt had 
ſpoken of two advents, the firſt and nearer at 
hand, to puniſh the Jewiſh nation, the ſecond 
and more remote, to judge mankind. 10 

Jeſus ſaid to Peter, concerning John, If J 
will that he tarry til I come, what is that to 
thee? Then went this ſaying abroad 7 among 
the brethren, that that diſciple ſhould not die. 
Vet Jeſus faid not to him, He ſhall not die; 
dut, If I will that he tarry till 1 come. | 

It was no. wonder that the Brethren con- 
cluded that John ſhould not die, but live till 
His Maſtet's coming. Yet, ſays St. John, 
Chriſt did not ſay of me that I ſhould not die, 
but only, If 1 will that he tarry. That 3 is very 


true; 3 
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true; and yet Chriſt's words had ihe appeat- 
ance of a prediction that his beloved diſciple 
ſhould live till that time; and accordingly; it 
did ſo come to pals; and he furvived the firſt of 
Chriſt's two advents, and the" p- of 
the Jews. 0 WT. 

Ik I will that he tarry till 1 come, u erg 
that to thee? Follow thou me. | 
Here St. John cloſes his narrative of this 
manifeſtation of Chriſt ; he tells us not in what 
manner he departed from them, and what elſe 
he ſaid to them at that time. It is certain that 
Chriſt before and after his reſurrection ſaid 
many things and did many things which the 
Evangeliſts have paſſed over in ſilence. Thus 
when Jeſus, after he was riſen, converſed with 
two of his diſciples i in their way to Emmaus, 
beginning at Moſes and the Prophets, he ex- 
pounded to them in all the Scriptures! the 
things belonging to himſelf; but his diſcourſe 
upon this important and moſt” inetefting 1 
ject is not recorded, 
If an extract were made of his words and 
actions from the four Golpels, and every ching 


2 omitted that is twice related 1 in ther, it would 


de contained i in a very ſmall volomé. 80 like- 
wiſe, as to his diſciples, we know bur little of 
IT Cca4 | their 
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their miniſtry, and of the things which befell 
then, where the pteached, and how they 
died, except what is related hy St. Luke in the 
Acts, and he confines. Tir wn to 
the miniſtty of St. Paul. 0 4 
The ſhort memoirs of ets 9 for 
many impoſtors to work, in early times, to 
forge Goſpels, and Epiſtles, and Narratives of 
the hiſtory of Chriſt from his infancy to his 
death, and of the preaching and travels of the 
Apoſtles. But as the defigns of theſe men for 
the moſt part were bad, - ſa their abilities were 
no better, and their works never could obtain 
credit in the Chriſtian world. da 4 

We ſhould! be very much pleaſed't to have 
larger and fuller accounts of our Lord, and of 
his Apoſtles, and of the firſt 'eftabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity. A defire of knowledge which 
exerts itſelf ſtrongly in all ſtudious perſons, a 
curious and inquiſitive temper, which under 
due bounds is by no means blameablèe, and a 
zeal for our religion and for every thing that 
relates to it, plead our excuſe for ſuffering ſuch 
a with to ariſe in our minds. But we muſt not 

indulge it too far, and lament our ignorance of 
theſe things, leſt we alſo fall under the juſt re- 
buke which our Saviour, in the text, gave to 
5 | | his 
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his Apoſtle, Whar js that ta thee? Follow thou 
[ct _ 2 ARf A. 01 Aa 1433 eb 

If we had lived in dee we. 
peckags haye been deſirous. to put man) duet 
tions, to qur Lord and to his Apoſtles, of the 
learned and religious kind, which ſeem to us 
doubtful and difficult. - And ſuppoſing we had 
done this, it is more than probable, that our 
Lord would not have anſwered them; for we 
ſind him conſtantly refuſing to relolve queſtions 
of no immediate concern tothe inquirers. And, 
as to the Apoſtles, it is probable, that they 
could not have anſwered. them, and that their 
knowledge weat no farther than it was neceflary 

for the execution of their office and the work 
of their miniſtty. Sufficient it is for us, ſufficient 

for all moral and religious putpoſes, that the 
holy Scriptures, by the divine providence, are 
preſerved: and tranſmitted down to us, and that 
they contain all that is abſolutely needful far 
us, both as to faith, and as to practice. For as 
St. John tells us, Many other ſigus truly did 

Jeſus in the preſence of his diſciples, which 
are not written in this book. But theſe are 
wittten, that ye might believe that Jeſus is the 

Chriſt, the Son of God, and that beheving, ye 


might have life through his name. 
The 


* 1 


. 
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The practical inference which'the ſubject and 
ts text ſuggeſt to us, is, that every one ſhould 


principally attend to his own proper buſineſs, 
to his own plain duty, and not concern n 
| about things whieh do not concern him. 


As to the preſent life, and to temporal af. 
fairs; every one knows that it is incumbent 


upon him to procure and to preſerve the means 


conducing to his ſupport, ſuitably to his rank 


in civil ſociety, and enabling him to be uſeful 


to his family, and to the public, and to pafs 
his days with credit and comfort. Men there- 
fore are uſually. bred up to ſome profeſſion, 
calling, and occupation, to ſome labour of 
body or mind. They have ſome propoſed end 
in view, and they are taught to apply the 
methods- which anſwer that purpoſe ; and if 
they acquire the character of being ſkilful and 


| honeſt in their occupation, they can hardly 


fail of ſucceſs. But if they negle& their own 


profeſſion, which is too often the caſe, if they 
meddle with branches of buſineſs which they 
underſtand not, if they employ themſelves in 


things which concern them not, if they amuſe 


themſelves with fantaſtical projects, or with 


vain diverſions, if they ſuffer their expences 


to outrun their income, in ſhort, if they mind 


any 
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any thing” and evety thing except What the7 
ought to mind, they bid fair to reap as they 
have ſowed, and to bring diſgrace and diſaſters 
upon themſelves. To them therefore the 
words of the text are applicable, in the worldly 
ſenſe, What are _ chings to ee? Follow | 
thy dn Calling yt een ner tos 
"At in character. This is ort and a good 
rule. He wie acts in character is above con- 
tempt, tlioughi in a low ſtation” he wie ats 
out of character Is wy ern in a wr 
n e TRL 
But this is not the principal meaning” of — 
text, which relates Pröperly to things ſpi- 
ritual, moral, and religibis; and here our 
Saviour's admonition to Peter Ts applicable to 
us all; Follow thou mm 
Ns ſides the duties cominom to us all, as we 
ate we and us we are Chriſtians, every one 
hnathi his own 'peculiar duty, according to his 
" ſtation, age, connections, capacity, faculties, 
abilities and opportunities.” R 
Thus they who ate ' ſubje& to others muſt 
| ſerve them with induſtry and fidelity, and obey 
their ſuperiors, parents, maſters and- teachers. 
They who have the care of others muſt direct, 
inftru&t and affiſt them. They who are emi- 
nent 


a Sen 

nent in wealth and power muſt be eminent ex- 
amples of the moral and the Chriſtian. graces, 
and be the patrons and guardians of induſtry, 
probity, eruditign, and virtue. They who are 
diſtreſſed and afflicted muſt practiſe. the. bumble 
and ſilent duties. of patience and reſignation to 
the will of God, which though leis ſhewy are 
not leſs valuable, in his ſight than the active 
and reſplendent virtues which adorn proſperity. 
They who have knowledge and learning muſt 
apply. theſe excellent talents to the good of ſo- 
ciety and the glory of the Giver. They who 
are of low rank. and confined abilities. muſt 
know and practiſe thoſe things of which ng 
Chriſtian can be ignorant, except by his own 
wilfulneſs, lazineſs, and negligence. - Every 
one is capable of diſcerning and feeling that he 
ought to live ſoberly righteouſly and piouſly, 
and prepare himſelf for the day in which God 
will judge mankind. It requires no ſtrong parts, 
no lively imagination, no deep ſtudy to know | 
this. 

But we would fain know more than this. 
Man is curious and inquiſitive, and deſirous. of 
novelty : the eye is never ſatisfied with. ſeeing. 
ſays Solomon, nor the ear with hearing, nor 
the mind with ſeeking and diſcovering. This 

deſire, 
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deſire, innocent enough in itſelf, and even com- TS 
mendable, yet muſt be directed by reaſon ande 
confined to ĩts proper boutids, elſe it infenſibly ß ol 
becomes a bad habit. Curioſity ill applied is ry. 
at leaſt a waſte" of time, which might beio © 

much better employed. When it is exerciſed "RE 
in obſerving the conduct and enquiring into tue 5 
character of others, it often grows pragmatical, : 
impertinent, and cenſorious, full of fpite and = 
malevolence towards them, magnifying their | 
faults, depreciating their good qualities, re- | 
pining at their ſucceſe, 20 ene at ent 
diſappointnents. g 
As there is a needleſs 100 impertinent curio· 
ity relating to perſons, ſo there is with reſpect 
to doctrines of no importance to religion and 
morality, Whatſoever opinions concern the 
perfections and the government of God, and f 
the worſhip due to him, and the ſocial virtues, | 
and have an influence and a tendency either to 
mend or to ſpoil the tempers of men, either to 
promote or to obſtruct the practice of piety, 
theſe are objects of ſober and ſerious inquiry, 
that x we may, reject every pernicious principle, 
and! hold faſt every bund doctrine. But as to 
mere ſpeculations and ſubtle refinements which 
amule the 1 imagination without 1 improving the 
heart, 


- 
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heart, the fewer of them enter into our reli- 
gious ſyſtem, ſo much the better. Vet theſe 
have perpetually been matter of eager conten- 


tion and uncharitable animoſity, and Ecclefi- 


aſtical Hiſtory too fully confirms this melan- 
choly obſervation. A fondneſs of overbearing. 
others, and of forcing - opinions upon them 
which yet can never be forced, a zeal for things 
not certain, or not uſeful, or even not intel- 
ligible, a falſe ſhame of departing from falſe no- 


tions once obſtinately maintained, together 


with pride, ambition, and ſelf-intereſt lurking, 
at the bottom, theſe have produced thoſe ſeas 
and parties, by which the Chriſtian world hath 
been divided, and the Chriſtian religion diſ- 
honoured. 

Let us adhere to our Chriſtian duty, as it is 
ſet forth in the Goſpel, and bend all our en- 
deavours to live ſuitably to it; and we ſhall ex- 
perience that as our Lord's yoke is eaſy, and 
his burden is light, ſo his doQtrine is pure, and 
his precepts are rational. 3. A 
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